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A Lumberman’s Impressions of Conditions in Europe 


[J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., while in Chicago recently en route home after 


four months spent in a tour of ten Furopean countries, was asked by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to give to its readers some 


of his impressions of ERuropean conditions. 


On the train en route, Mr. Donovan complied with this request and has briefly 


given his impressions in the following letter, which is presented with pleasure to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as the 


calm, considerate judgment of one of the outstanding figures in the American lumber industry —EvI1T0or. | 


After my breezy interview with AMERICAN LUMBERMAN heads the 
other day, I really felt that I was getting back home among people whose 
language, thought and ideals I could understand. 
I was also reminded that vacations do not last for- 
ever, that spending money necessitates earning 
more and that the main value of an extended vaca- 
tion is the clearing away of cobwebs and the better perspective gained 
for the consideration of home work and problems. 

From what you tell me, it would appear that the last four months have 
not settled all the difficulties of life and lumber, even in America, the 
land where dollars grow on bushes and the millennium has arrived, ac- 
cording to popular European opinion. Considering that America has had 
the benefit of the advice, counsel and example of Calvin 


Vacations Have 
a Purpose 


renewal. No one wants more war. Hearts bleed in millions of homes 
for the brave young men who went out but did not come back. 
the hundred thousand dot the fields of Franee—black for the Germans, 
white for the Allies. Shall there be more? It is the great question that 
troubles all Europe. The answer rests with Germany. The election of 
Hindenburg is ominous of her ultimate decision. If it be again to take 
up the sword, then America must again take part or see all she fought 
for in 717 and 718 go for nothing. Incidentally, if war comes again our 
Kuropean war debts will cancel without further question. Most people 
with whom I talked—English, French, Irish, Americans long resident in 
Kurope, Italians and Belgians, agreed that the great mistake made when 
the armistice came was that the Allies did not press home their victory 
and march to Berlin. It might have cost another 


Crosses by 





Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, John Henry Kirby, Charlie 
Keith, Wilson Compton—not to mention sundry others, 
I can’t understand why America is still, like Martha, 
“troubled about many things.’’ 
It is Utopia compared with any of the ten countries | 
have seen, whether we consider capitalist or workman, 
lumberman or farmer. Nevertheless, 
Peasants there are millions of Spanish, Italian 
Are Happy and French peasants working long hours 
on simple food on their small, perfectly 
cultivated farms who are happier than the owners of 
the big, unkempt ranches we are passing. There, every 
hillside terrace, every plot of ground utilized, every weed 
plucked out by hand, the struggle for existence begins 
at dawn and ends at twilight in the fields and goes on 
Yet the faces are in the 


main happy, the voices cheery and the dress decent and 





by candle light in the homes. 
clean. The Ford is not numerous, but the donkey is, 
and he provides his own motive power with little cost to 
the owner. 

In Palestine, Spain, Egypt, Italy and to a lesser ex- 
tent in the northern countries, the donkey is the main- 
stay of rural industry. In Italy many white bullocks 
and some horses dispute his supremacy, but despite 








half million lives and another ten billion dollars, but 
it would have convinced Germany. Now that the Dawes 
plan has relieved Germany of about two-thirds of her 
original Versailles obligations, the vital question is, Will 
she pay the revised reparations, respect the boundaries 
agreed upon or defy the Allies once more? 

Prussia’s main business since the time of Frederick 
the Great has been war. It paid until the last war 
Prussia dominated and built 
up the German Empire. Its mili- 
tary party nominated and elected 
Hindenburg. Will he honor the 
scraps of paper Germany has signed? 


came, 
Germany’s 
Future Action 


On the decision 
rests peace or war, civilization or chaos, life or death 
for millions. 

Hardly second to this tremendous question in the 
thought of Kurope is the activity of Soviet Russia in 
its struggle to overturn capitalism and bring about 
communism, None of the ordinary rules apply in the 
game Russia is playing. The labor government of Eng- 
land and the socialist government of France having 
recognized the Soviets, they are rewarded by the latter 
plotting bloody revolution in both these countries. 

In London on May 3, Sir William Joynson Hicks, 














his humble demeanor his power is great. In Spain 
due acknowledgment is given by gaudy collars and 
tinkling bells which seem to indicate a real affection for the little gray 
worker, Last year, Hilaire Belloc, the Englishman with a French name, 
wrote ‘The Contrast,’’ giving the impressions of a European in America, 
particularly the United States. It is well worth reading snd on the 
whole is complimentary. In reverse, the impressions of an American in 
Europe are often very different from preconceived notions. Most people 
£0 abroad to see certain physical things—the Tower of London, St. Paul’s, 
Waterloo, the Eiffel Tower, St. Peter’s, the Vatican, the Pyramids ete., 
and incidentally the people. 

To me the people, their manners and customs, their history and aspira 
Hons, are the main interest. Their monuments, their art galleries, 
museums, architecture are important and of interest, 
People of but the living, breathing men and women with their 
Main Interest »opes and fears and their bearing on our own rela- 

tionships in life and on those who are to follow are 
the vital factors of interest. 

The terror of the Great War still hangs over Europe and the fear of its 


3ritish Home Secretary, said: ‘‘ Moscow is directing a 
worldwide plot to establish communism in every country 
by violence if necessary and the British government is prepared to fight 
the Red menace with every weapon.’’ Everyone knows of the recent 
assassinations fomented by Moscow in Bulgaria, culminating in the explo- 
sion and 150 deaths in Sofia cathedral, while in Paris four students, mem 
bers of French patriotic societies, were similarly assassinated and were 
given a state funeral in Notre Dame, attended by 50,000 persons. One 
French gentleman said to me, ‘‘ Thank God your Gov 
ernment has had the foresight and courage not to recog 


All Europe 
at Work 


nize the gang of murderers and robbers now posing as 
the government of Russia,’’ to which an Englishman 
said £f Amen! ’? 

With all the war, the rumors of war, the threats of Red 
Kurope outside of England is at work earnestly, patiently seeking to pro 


tussia, all 


duce food and materials by industrious application of first principles. I 
was profoundly impressed with this in Italy and in France. There are 
no loufers or beggars. The people are working to repair the war losses. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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" Low Prices on Panels 


We are quoting exceptionally low 
prices on the fotlowi ing list of panels, 
which we have in stock and ready 
for immediate shipment: 


ELM 
Zon Pes, 1/4" 8 Ply $B) ois. cccccwe 20x60 
Ge Pcs. 0/4" 8 OPW BOG... ca cece 30x72 
BIRCH 
. 1/4” 3 Ply ISG Dr. Btms. .24x72 
s. 3/16” 3 Ply ISG Dr. Btms.24x72 
/4" 3 Ply «SG 2 


175 Pes. 3/8” 5 Ply 28G 
YELLOW PINE 

oo es. 1/4" S Ply 166 wicca cas 30x60 

100 Pes. 5/16” 3 Ply 28G 
RED OAK 

150 Pes. 1/4” 3 Ply ISG 

310 Pes. 1/4” 3 Ply ISG 

155 Pes. ie 

95 Pes. si 

30 Pes. 5/16” 3 Ply 2SG 
WHITE OAK 

200 Pes. 1/4” 3 Ply ISG 


We also carry Quartered Oak, 
Mahogany, and Walnut panels in va- 
rious sizes and thicknesses in stock. 


ROTARY CUT VENEERS 
Birch, Basswood, Oak, Elm, Ash and Maple. 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
—y oye 


Herdwood Flooring | nde a nwo Va af\eer’ (4 | 
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Hardwood Reforestation Has a Bright Side 








ITHOUT INQUIRING INTO THE reason for it, the fact may 
be noted that when reforestation has been discussed by lum- 
bermen and others the growing of softwoods generally has 

been under consideration. The opinion commonly held has been that 
because softwoods grew more rapidly than hardwoods they offered 
greater promises of success in regrowth than did the latter. Still, 
there have been a few timber owners in all the hardwood regions who 
have noticed that certain hardwoods in favorable situations made 
growths that do not suffer in comparison with those of softwoods. 
It is well known, of course, that softwoods grow much more rapidly 
in some regions than in others, and that practically all trees show 
wider growth rings under what may be termed cultivation than they 
show in the natural forests. This fact long has been recognized in 
the terminology of some lumber regions. 

Perhaps the statement will be accepted that hardwoods generally 
row on the richer soils; at any rate, it is known that much of the 


richest midwest farm land formerly was covered with hardwood 
forests. Also, much of the alluvial land of the Mississippi Valley, 
not yet brought under cultivation, has been covered with fine hard- 
wood forests. It is, in fact, almost an axiom that hardwood land is 
good land. This may well account for the fact that the soils on which 
hardwoods might be expected to make the most rapid growth have 
been largely appropriated by agriculture. Since the natural forests 
of the finest growth have always been produced on the best soils, it 
may be inferred that hardwoods are more susceptible to soil in- 
fluences than are softwoods, and therefore any conclusions with 
respect to the rapidity with which hardwoods may be regrown must 
take into account the soil and site. This, of course, is true of soft- 
woods also, but probably in a lesser degree. 

Hardwoods occupy so important a place in industry and in mod- 
ern life generally that a perpetual supply of them must be assured 
by regrowth; and it is not stating the situation too strongly to say 
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that means must be devised to make private hardwood reforestation 
feasible if not as profitable as softwood reforestation. In an ad- 
dress before the National Hardwood Lumber Association, reported 
on pages 50-58 of this paper, V. H. Sonderegger, State forester of 
Louisiana and an experienced logger, made a most encouraging 
presentation of the case for hardwood reforestation. Differences 
of opinion there will be, of course, but as the end to be sought is an 
adequate supply of hardwoods, the subject of reforestation need 
not be controversial. Intelligent and frank discussion, however, 
offers the best if not the only means of clarifying the subject and 
bringing about the adoption of a sound forestry policy. Mr. Son- 
deregger has made a valuable contribution to this discussion and 
his address should be read with interest and profit by all who wish 
to be informed in the matter. 





Grade-Marking Wins Wider Approval 


ROBABLY, IT WILL BE FOUND that one of the greatest 
benefits resulting from the grade-marking of lumber will be 
in the improvement of grading at the mills. Putting a grade- 

mark on a board is like affixing a signature to a guaranty of quality, 
and in this case the mill must not only stand back of its agent, the 
grader, but the latter must evidence his judgment and skill by his 
sign manual. In fact, the mills that have been grade-marking only a 
few months have found that it has improved the work of its graders. 
The primary purpose of grading is, of course, to secure uniformity 
of quality and classification with a view to fixing values; and such 
uniformity is of as much importance to the buyer as to the seller. 
If, therefore, grade-marking insures more accurate and uniform 
grading, it will contribute just that much toward reducing the num- 
ber of disputes regarding grades and will facilitate the marketing 
of lumber generally. 

Methods thus far used for placing grade-marks upon the stock 
have not proved altogether satisfactory and others now being con- 
sidered give promise of eliminating some of tke objectionable 
features of those in use. With a view to securing a method or device 
that will meet all requirements, the Southern Pine Association at its 
meeting held in Memphis, Tenn., this week decided to offer a prize 
of $1,000 to the inventor who produces the most acceptable grade- 
marking device. 

While grade-marking is at present practiced by members of the 
Southern Pine Association only, the matter is receiving serious 
attention elsewhere. The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute con- 
ducted a referendum, in which manufacturers, distributers and con- 
sumers of hardwoods were asked for their views on the practicability 
and advisability of grade-marking hardwoods. Responses thus far 
received indicate that 95 percent of those giving their views are in 
favor of grade-marking. Some of the concerns answering are 
emphatic in their approval, going so far as to suggest that grade- 
marking be made compulsory. Incidentally, an interesting phase of 
this question is touched in a resolution adopted by the United States 
League of Local Building & Loan Associations in affirming its ap- 
proval of grade-marking. 

Anyone who has watched recent developments in connection with 
the manufacture, distribution and use of lumber, both within the 
lumber industry proper and outside of it, might reasonably con- 
clude that standardization, grade-marking, “building abstracts” 
and the establishing of codes of trade ethics are all essential parts 
of a development designed to eliminate the uncertainties from 
lumber merchandising and to unite all branches of the industry in 
maintaining the supremacy of wood wherever it is the best material 
for construction and fabrication. 





Basic Conditions Indicate Sound Expansion 


NDUSTRY IN GENERAL AND the lumber industry in par- 
I ticular have today more adequate data than ever before to 
serve as guides in determining policies and planning activities. 
Within the industry perhaps more than at any former time careful 
consideration is being given to statistical and financial reports 
which reflect current conditions and measurably forecast those im- 
mediately ahead. It is pretty generally recognized that no one of 
the major industries is free from the influences that affect the 
others, and therefore lumber executives who would peer into the 
future to see what it has in store for the industry are wont to make 
surveys of industry as a whole and get the broadest possible view 
of the general situation. When as a result of such a survey they 
find conditions fundamentally sound they may logically conclude 
that the highway is open to prosperity for the lumber industry 
itself. 
Recently, the lumber industry has had the benefit of several such 
surveys, and all of them show that, with minor exceptions, condi- 


—.. 


tions are ripe for sound expansion. All of them appear to indicate 
that a change in buying methods during a period when there has 
been no slackening at all in consuming demand has been misin- 
terpreted as a dearth of demand. There has seemed to be some. 
thing mysterious in a situation where consumption of lumber wag 
going on at a record rate without a corresponding demand upon 
production. When, however, it is explained that during a consid. 
erable period distributers were drawing upon their reserves in yard 
and in transit and were buying merely to fill in pressing needs, the 
mystery is largely dissolved. 


Habit and custom are potent influences in every situation, and 
it is to be expected that some time will be required to bring about 
necessary adjustments to a new set of conditions. As has so often 
been said lately, efficient transportation has made it possible and 
perhaps advisable for buyers of lumber to do what they likely have 
always been willing to do—buy largely from hand to mouth. That 
means smaller purchases made more often and no storing up for 
reserve. It means also that the producer will feel more directly the 
fluctuations in consuming demand, for there is no “cushion” between 
the mill and the consumer to take up the slack. Just what would 
be the result of a persistent spurt in consuming demand is a ques- 
tion that remains to be answered. There is a feeling in well in. 
formed circles that to an increasing extent the millman will be 
required to provide the reserves of stock for such emergencies. It 
is quite probable, however, that the distributer also will have to 
watch his stocks more closely than in the past. 


As a sort of supplement to the surveys made in the recent past 
and published in the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN, the review of condi- 
tions made by E. A. Frost, president of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, at the midsummer meeting and published on pages 60 and 61 of 
this paper will be welcomed. Mr. Frost presents a convincing brief 
in behalf of prosperity for the lumber industry, and he bases his 
forecast upon the most substantial foundation of facts that could 
readily be assembled. There is nothing of the blind optimism in 
his presentation, for he does not overlook the minor obstacles that 
must be removed before the way is clear. Mr. Frost’s address ought 
to prove an effective antidote to the gossip and speculation that are 
too often accepted in place of facts. 





Field for Remodeling Is Limitless 


EYOND ANY QUESTION, THE remodeling of old houses 
meets a real economic need. Styles in architecture, though 
they change much more slowly than is the case with auto- 

mobiles, clothing and many other commodities that might be named, 
nevertheless do change very radically over a long term of years. 
Few persons would choose to live in houses that were built at a 
time when architectural styles that now appear almost grotesque 
were in vogue; and, more than that, when ideas with regard to such 
hygienic essentials as light, ventilation and sanitation were far 
below the accepted standards of today. Nevertheless there are 
many thousands of old houses of just that description in America 
today, owned and occupied by people who really are desirous of 
better surroundings, and to whom the comparatively small outlay 
for remodeling would not be a serious obstacle. Many of these 
owners would decide to remodel if the proposition were presented to 
them in such a way as to arouse their interest and afford oppor- 
tunity for a thorough discussion of the subject. 

The producers of almost every other essential of civilized exist- 


-ence long ago found out that frequent changes in styles tremen- 


dously increased the consumption of their commodities. That is 
why the manufacturers of automobiles, pianos and furniture are 
constantly bringing out new designs, and why the designers of cloth- 
ing for both men and women, particularly the latter, are respons! 
ble for such kaleidoscopic changes as are seen in the prevailing 
modes. As a rule the ordinarily thrifty person manages to get a! 
least a reasonable amount of wear out of a suit of clothes or 4 
dress before the style changes; the owner of an outdated automobile 
usually can trade it in on a car of the current design; but there }s 
no market to which the home owner can go to exchange his 
antiquated and obsolete dwelling for one of modern design, except 
the great emporium over whose portals is written the magic word 
“remodeling,” and whose representatives are found in every com: 
munity, in the persons of the local lumber dealers. 

Someone has said that a home is never really finished, and that 1 
especially true if the material from which it was originally built 
was lumber, the most adaptable and universal of all home building 
materials. As is pointed out in an article appearing elsewhere , 
this issue, the time has arrived when lumbermen should “cash 2 
on the enormous “crop” of old frame houses, literally running int 
the millions, that dot every community. The fact that lumber-built 
houses can be much more readily and satisfactorily remodeled that 
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those built of other materials, has rightly been stressed by lumber- 
men in advocating wood as the premier building material; and it 
would seem to be only logical that those whose chief interest centers 
in the predominance of lumber as a home building material should 
now demonstrate what can be done in the remodeling field. Because 


of the widespread interest in the subject stimulated by the campaign 
inaugurated by the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN, and the aids now availa- 
ble for interesting home owners in the possibilities of remodeling 
there is every reason why aggressive effort put forth in this direc- 
tion will produce favorable results. 





Lumber Movement Ahead of Year Ago 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18.—Reports from 
352 of the principal softwood mills of the coun- 
try to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation for the week ended June 13, as com- 
pared with the week before, indicate a reduc- 
tion in production, shipments and new busi- 
ness, with 19 fewer mills reporting last week 
than for the week earlier. As compared with 
the same week a year ago, all three factors 
show heavy increases, particularly in new busi- 
ness. ; 

The unfilled orders of 243 southern pine and 
west Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 625,139,106 feet, as against 619,- 
438,486 feet for 245 mills the previous week. 
The 129 identical southern pine mills in this 
group showed unfilled orders of 229,779,810 feet 
last week, as against 228,695,040 feet for the 
week before. For 114 west Coast mills, the un- 
filled orders were 395,359,296 feet, as against 
390,743,446 feet for 116 mills a week earlier. 

Altogether the 352 comparable reporting mills 
had shipments 98 percent and orders 96 percent 
of actual production. For the southern pine 
mills, these precentages were respectively 106 
and 107, and for the west Coast mills, 105 and 
100. Of the comparable reporting mills, 327 
(having a normal production for the week of 
213,547,268 feet) reported production 107 per- 
eent of normal, shipments 107 percent, and 
orders 105 percent thereof. 

The figures for last week, the week before 
and the same week last year when 369 mills 
reported follow: Production—246,138,072 feet, 
against 251,399,763 feet the week before, and 
231,442,358 feet last year. Shipments—240,- 
764,521 feet, against 245,492,098 feet the week 
before, and 209,858,822 feet last year. Orders— 
236,867,508 feet, against 252,578,238 feet the 
week before, and 196,192,014 feet last year. 

A comparison of the lumber movement for 
the first twenty-four weeks of 1925 with the 
same period last year follows: Produetion—5,- 
779,097,105 feet, against 5,747,416,064 feet; 
1925 increase, 31,681,041 feet. Shipments—5,- 
711,263,649 feet, against 5,690,418,506 feet; in- 
crease, 20,845,143 feet. Orders—5,562,905,641 
feet, against 5,322,075,837 feet; increase, 240,- 
829,804 feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but for a considerable period they have 
not been comparable in respect to orders with 
those of other mills. Consequently, the former 
are not represented in any of the foregoing 
figures. Nine of these mills reported a cut of 
14,941,000 feet; shipments, 11,351,000 feet, and 
orders, 10,354,000 feet. The reported cut repre- 
sents 34 percent of the total of the California 
pine region. As compared with the preceding 
week, there was an increase of 4,602,000 feet in 
production, 3,104,000 feet in shipments, and 
3,262,000 feet in new business. 

‘The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Wires that new business for the 114 reporting 
mills for the week ended June 13 offset pro- 
duction, and shipments were 414 percent above 
new business. Of all new business taken during 
the week, 42 percent was for future water de- 
livery, amounting to 46,206,795 feet, of which 
32,462,242 feet was for domestic cargo de- 
livery, and 13,744,553 fect export. New busi- 
hess by rail amounted to 1,934 cars. Forty- 
four percent of the weck’s lumber shipments 
moved by water, amounting to 50,706,906 feet, 
of which 36,280,520 feet moved coastwise and 
Intercoastal, and 14,426,386 feet export. Rail 


shipments totaled 1,948 cars and local deliveries 
5,009,784 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo or- 
ders total 164,598,096 feet; foreign, 81,811,206 
feet, and rail trade, 4,965 cars. 

The Southern Pine Association reports that 
for the 129 mills reporting, shipments were 5.81 
percent above production, while orders were 
7.40 percent above production and 1.51 percent 
above shipments for the week. Of the 81 mills 
reporting running time, 65 operated full time, 
including 15 on overtime, 10 of the latter on 
double shift. Three mills were shut down and 
the rest operated from one to five days. With 
nine fewer mills reporting last week than for the 
week before, production and shipments were 
considerably less, while new business showed a 
good gain. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports small gains in production and ship- 














These photographs show dredge spuds ordered 
by the United States Government and shipped 
to Mobile, Ala., from Columbia City, Ore., on 
the lower Columbia River. The sticks are 65 


feet in length and 34 inches in diameter. Each 

weighs seven tons. The upper picture shows 

the sticks on the railroad car ready for ship- 

ment. The lower picture shows one of the spuds 
in the course of manufacture 





ments, and a material decrease in new business 
last week as compared with the preceding week. 
The California Redwood Association reports 
production and shipments a little less last week 
than for the week before, while new business 
showed a marked gain. 
The North Carolina Pine Association reports 
a small decrease in production, a heavy decrease 
in shipments, and a good gain in new business. 
The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion) reports production a little less Jast week 
than for the week before, shipments about the 
same, and a substantial gain in new business. 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports production considerably less last 
week than for the earlier, and negligible de- 
creases in shipments and new business. 





Box Factory Sustains Fire Loss 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
San FRANcisco, CALIF., June 16.—Fire this 

afternoon swept the San Joaquin Box & Lum- 
ber Co.’s factory at Fresno, occasioning a loss 
estimated by fire department officials in excess 
of $100,000. The buildings contained approx- 
imately forty carloads of box shook material, 
causing a blaze that the firemen could not con- 
trol. The fire originated from burning rubbish. 


"Se aeaeaeaaaaa: 


Three Million Feet of Lumber Burns 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., June 17.—Fire destroyed 
3,000,000 feet of lumber in the storage sheds of 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Co. here tonight 
and threatened for several hours the mill which 
is one of the largest here. The loss is estimated 
at $200,000. 

Se@eeaeanaaaaena 

Rates from Arkansas to Des Moines 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18.—Division 3, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in an 
opinion in Docket No. 15,378—Jonesboro 
Freight Bureau et al. vs. St. Louis-SanFran- 
cisco Railway Co. et al—finds that the rate on 
lumber other than pine, in carloads, from Jones- 
boro, Ark., to Des Moines, Iowa, is unduly 
prejudicial, to the extent that it exceeds or 
may exceed the rates on the same commodity 
participated in from Glencoe and Wilson, Ark., 
to the same destination. Those portions of 
fourth section applications involved in the pro- 
ceeding which seek authority to continue in 
effect higher rates on lumber from Jonesboro 
and from other intermediate points on the lines 
of the St. Louis Southwestern and St. Louis 
San Francisco through Jonesboro than are con- 


temporaneously maintained over the same 
through routes from Memphis, Tenn., and 
Helena, Glencoe and Wilson, Ark., to Des 


Moines are denied. The changes are made ef- 
fective on or before Oct. 10. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18.— Following are 
f. o. b. mill prices, June 11 to 13 of a varying 
number of southern pine mills, being weighted 
averages of reported actual sales at latest avail- 
able dates: 


Sap Flooring Common Boards, S2S 


Edge grain— or S4S 
1x3” B&hbetter...$76.58 Ix 8” No. 1 13.50 
Flat grain— 1x g” No. and 2.63 
1x4” B&better ... 43.21 4x 8” No 3... 1)” «17:30 
1x4” No. 2 com.. 18.90 1x19” No. 1...... 53.50 
1x6” No. 2 com.. 19.54 1x12” No. 2...... 22.83 


1x6” No. 3 com.. 14.69 

Dimension, 2x4” 16’ Longleaf Timbers, S4S, 
AE daaaerau ans *30.00 20" and Under 
NGS weasacewe tas 22.50 8” and under..... 25.25 

‘Figures for June 1 to 13. 

SALBLGLGLGRLAALGGAG“S’A®, 

A BUTCHER at Courtenay, on Vancouver Island, 
scraping his butcher block, a 3-foot section of 
a Douglas fir tree trunk, cut in the vicinity, 
noticed a hard substance stopping his seraper. 
Close examination showed a flint arrowhead em- 
bedded in the heart of the block. Some long 
dead Indian hunter or warrior must have sent 
the arrow from his taut bowstring a hundred 
years or more ago. The position of the arrow 
and the size and number of annular rings on 
the tree section would indicate that more than 
a century had elapsed since the shot was fired. 
The arrowhead is held by the finder as a rare 
curio. It was taken out of the wood in excel- 
lent condition. 
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Log Cabin Effect for Cottages 
We have a customer who is interested in a 
summer cottage of slab construction to give a 
cabin effect. Can you give us any information as 
to where we can purchase this material or where 
we can get some literature describing it ?—INQUIRY 
No. 1,539. 

{In response to this inquiry, which comes 
from Wisconsin, the names of several concerns 
and patentees have been given. Some of the saw 
mill companies make a siding in imitation of 
using ordinary 2x6 common 


log 


logs or slabs by 
dimension which already has been surfaced on 
four This is put back through the ma 
chine and run to shiplap and rounded on one 
For ceiling the cottages 
they sometimes use 1x4, running it to a smaller 
pattern. Some time ago the AMERICAN [LUM 
BERMAN published an article with an illustra 
tion of a cottage built from material made in 
this way by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
of Tacoma, Wash. An article also was published 
with an illustration showing a miniature cottage 
built by the Shawano Lumber Co., of Shawano, 
Wis., a concern that advertises a similar special 
siding for use in constructing summer cottages. 
This siding was made from 2x6 hemlock, finished 
to present a log like appearance. It is under 
stood that special siding of this character has 
been in demand for building summer cottages in 
that neighborhood.—EbITor, ] 


Veneer Lath Marked “‘O.K.O.”’ 
{f remember there was a veneer lath marked 
“OKO.” and I have been trying to find out what 
firm it was that made it. Thus far I have not been 


sides. 


side to imitate Jogs. 


successful and I am writing to ask whether you 
ean help me find the name of this concern.—IN- 
QuinyY No. 1,543. 


{This inquiry comes from California and is 
published with the hope that readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may supply the informa 
tion requested. The name of the inquirer will 
be furnished on request.—EpITor. | 


White Oak Timbers Sought 


We would like to have the names of some mills 
that could get us out a bill of white oak timbers. 
Hlave you any information you could give us? 
Inquiry No. 1,542. 

| This inquiry comes from a Wisconsin lumber 
concern. In response the name of a number of 
concerns that cut oak, and in some cases other 
woods, have been supplied to the inquirer. The 
name of the inquirer will be furnished to inter- 
ested readers on request.—EDITOR. | 





Charcoal From Southern Pine 

if you have any data on the production of char- 
coal from yellow pine, we would appreciate your 
giving us the benefit of same, or we should like to 
have you give us the names of any concerns with 
whom we might communicate to secure this infor 
mation.—-INQuIRY No. 1,535. 

| This inquiry comes from a representative of 
large southern pine and western interests. The 
production of charcoal always has been a rather 
important forest industry, particularly in re- 
gions where wood was plentiful and transporta- 
tion facilities meager. Charcoal always has 
been used as a fuel for household and other 
purposes, but in a commercial way its largest 
use has been in the manufacture of iron. Prob- 
ably the hardwoods always have been used much 
more extensively than have the softwoods in the 
manufacture of charcoal. Yet in some regions 
the softwoods have been used quite extensively. 
In western Montana lodgepole pine has been 
very largely used in the manufacture of char- 
coal for industrial purposes. For certain special 
uses in metallurgy charcoal made from mixed 
hardwoods and softwoods is sometimes pre- 
ferred. Willow and other light wood charcoals 
have been at times in great demand for the 
production of certain forms of. explosives, for 
filtering purposes and for disinfecting. 

The manufacture of charcoal by the old meth- 


od of pit burning was a wasteful process for 
the reason that gases and other chemical con- 


stituents of the wood were driven off and 
wasted. Charcoal now is a valuable byproduct 
of wood distillation, though under some cir- 


cumstances pit burning is still used even in the 
United States. This inquirer has been given 
the names of several charcoal manufacturers, 
and has been given references for further in 
formation on the subject. Readers who are 
manufacturing charcoal from yellow. pine, or 
who can give the names of concerns who are 
manufacturing it ure invited to send this in- 


formation in for the benefit of the inquirer 
whose name will be supplied on request. 
IeDITOR. | 


Board Feet in Timbers 


me directions for figuring round 
timber in board measure. Give me a written ex- 
ample figured out. For instance, a round log meas- 
ured at big end 42 inches in diameter and 36 inches 
at small end, and 16 feet long. What will be the 
board measure of same? 


Please give 


I have a book that gives this already figured 
out but I want to know how to figure it myself. 


Hlow would you figure square timber using same 
dimension ?—INQUIRY No. 1,537. 

{|The rule for converting round timber to 
hoard measure is as follows: Square the two 
diameters, multiply the one diameter by the 
other, and add the three results together. Mul- 
tiply the sum obtained by .7,854 and divide 
the product by twelve. Then divide the quotient 


performed and the results obtained are indicated 
as follows: 42x42 1,764. 36x36 = 1,296. 
42x36 = 1,512; 1,764 + 1,296 4+ 1,512 = 4,572. 
4,572 \ .7,854 == 3,590.8488. 3,590.8488 — 12 
4,572 % .7854 — 3,590.8488. 3,590.8488 « 16 
57,453.5808. 57,453.5808 — 12 = 4,787.7984. 
4 787.1994 = 3 1,595.9328, the number of 
board feet in a log 42 inches in diameter at 
one end, 36 inches at the other and 16 feet long. 
The rule for converting a rectangular taper- 
ing timber into board measure is as follows: 
Multiply the diameter of each end by itself, and 
then multiply one diameter by the other; add 
the three products and multiply by 16. Then 
in all cases, divide the product thus obtained by 
36, and the result will be the number of board 
feet. . 
The operations referred to in the rule are in- 
dicated as follows: 42 « 42 == 1,764. 36 x 36 
1,296. 6 x 7 = 42. 1,764 + 1,296 4 42 
== 8,102. 3,102 « 16 = 49,632. 49,682 — 36 
== 1,378.94 which is the number of board feet.— 
J{DITOR. | 


Pine Box Bark Strips in Rough 

We would appreciate it very much if you would 
kindly furnish us with list of names of the mills 
that furnish yellow pine box bark strips in the 
rough.—INqQuiry No. 1,540. 

[To this inquirer, which is a Pennsylvania 
wholesale lumber concern, have been given the 
names of a number of southern pine operators 
who are believed to be able to supply this ma- 
terial. The name of the inquirer will be fur- 





obtained by three. The result will be the num-  nished to interested readers on  request.— 
ber of board feet in the log. The operations Eprror. | 
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S50 YEARS AGO 
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The invention of the circu-! 
lar saw is generally attributed ! 
to Capt. Kendall, of Maine, | 
who died a few weeks ago at 
the age of 89. This is a mis- 
take. In “‘Richards’ Treaties 
of Woodworking Machines” 
appears a copy of a patent 
granted in England to Samuel ; 
Miller in 1777 for saws, j 
“which are of a circular pat- 
tern.” 

* * * 

Manistee, Mich., complains 
that it has no direct way of 
getting its lumber to market. 
At Clam Lake, opposite, lum- 
ber sells at $11 and $12 a 
thousand feet, while they have 
to ship their lumber over and 
thereby lose from $3 to $4 a 
thousand feet by freighting. 
About 15,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber is turned out annually by 
the twenty mills in Manistee, 
and the saving by having a 
railway for direct transporta- 
tion would be great. 

a 8 -* 

At a meeting held in Boston, 
Mass., a few days ago, com- 
posed of cabinet manufac- 
turers and woodworkers, the 
subject of an association of the 
furniture trade was suggested. 
Among the good _ words 
spoken in favor of this action 
was a very happy and perti- 
nent speech by the president 
of the lumber exchange of that 
city, in which he spoke in 





glowing terms of the success 
of that association and the 
benefits derived by the trade 
of the city during its seven 
years’ existence. 
os 8 & 
LUMBERING ON THE 
OTTAWA 

The domestic economy of 
the lumberman is not only 
very simple, but is conducted 
on strictly temperance princi- 
ples. For pork and greasy 
duff and doughnuts constitute 
the staple articles of diet, and 
tea is the only drink. But 
such tea! It doesn’t even bear 
a family resemblance to the 
aromatic beverages of our sup- 
per tables, for the rough pal- 
ates of the lumbermen could 
no more enjoy our tea than an 
alligator could appreciate 
chicken salad. Let me give 
you a recipe for the Ottawa 
lumberman’s tea: To a gallon 
of cold water add two large 
handfuls of green tea, hang it 
on the crane and let it boil for 
an hour, or until it is so black 
that “‘you can’t see a three- 
cent piece through a half inch 
of it,’ sweeten well with 
molasses and you have the 
universal beverage of the 
Canadian lumberman. In the 
winter's supply for 700 men, 
which is about the number 
usually employed by the 
largest firms, four tons of tea, 
three tons of tobacco, 825 





barrels of pork and 900 bar- 
rels of flour are always in- 
cluded. Good, hearty livers 


are these woodsmen, surely. 
* 8 


Messrs. Flower and Norton, 
of Pontiac, Mich., have pur- 
chased 38,000 acres of pine 
lands, situated on Black Creek 
and Pearl River, Miss., for 
$60,000, on which they have 
transferred their brickyard 
and machinery in _ Pontiac, 
valued at $10,000, in part 
payment. The papers had not 
passed into their possession 
when they refused a bonus of 
$14,000. They have since 
sold one-half their interest to 
O. C. Morris, C. B. Pittman, 
J. J. Green, of Pontiac, Mich., 
and A. T. Nichols, of Corunna, 
and George H. Wheelock, of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


* * * 


The Department of Agri- 
culture is in receipt of in- 
formation from the United 
States consul at Dundee, Scot- 
land, conveying the informa- 
tion that Benjamin Reid & 
Co., nurserymen of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, have presented to 
our Government thirty thou- 
sand young trees of the true 
Scotch fir, or Highland pine, 
for distribution in the western 
States where tree shelter is of 
paramount importance on the 
prairies. 
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Pine Orders Much Ahead of Cut 


Southern pine mills during the week ended 
June 12 received orders for 7.40 percent more 
lumber than they produced. Shipments took 
second place, though they exceeded production 
by 5.81 percent, so that orders on hand show 
an increase of about one-half percent. Pro- 
duction for the 129 mills reporting was more 
than 14 percent below their ‘‘normal’’ figure. 

The strong statistical position that southern 
pine now occupies is bringing about a more 
confident attitude on the part of manufactur- 
ers. One large producer has taken the lead 
in withdrawing from the market until prices 
improve, and in mill sections the opinion is 
quite general that to pile stock for thirty days 
would be wise policy. There is no doubt 
that the market has reached bed rock, but 
buyers are not yet so fully convinced as are 
the producers that the upward movement of 
prices is about due. Orders call for larger 
amounts of the items included, but mixed cars 
predominate in the bookings, and rush ship- 
ment is always wanted. Badly mixed cars, of 
course, have been less easily placed recently 
because of low and broken mill stocks, and it 
now appears that dry lumber is becoming 
scarcer. Rural demand is expanding, and 
that it will continue to now is indicated by 
the increase in number of inquiries. Advanc- 
ing wheat prices in what is primarily south- 
ern pine consuming territory give great en- 
couragement. 

A strengthening of prices is generally ex- 
pected, and the first decided move in that di- 
rection is sure to bring buyers more largely 
into the market. Quotations on the whole 
are firmly maintained. 


Southern Hardwoods Gain Ground 

Business in southern hardwoods, by general 
report, is increasing from week to week, though 
the improvement has not yet found expression 
in price advances. The heavy log production 
of last winter, brought about by unusually good 
weather, continues to be a depressing influence, 
but one of less potency than it was a month 
or so ago. Stocks of manufactured hardwood 
are somewhat reduced and there has been a 
curtailment, although probably slight, in ‘he 
output. Log supplies, however, are being cleaned 
up, and to an increasing extent owners of val- 
uable stumpage are refraining from cutting 
more for marketing at present prices. 

Demand is well sustained, and it is claimed 
that more hardwood has been sold in the first 
five months of this year than in any year pre- 
vious. Betterment in the call during the last 
week has, in fact, been reported from such im- 
portant distributing centers as Kansas City 
and St. Louis. The last definite figures avail- 
able for oak flooring, show that during the week 
ended May 30 orders exceeded production by 
7 percent, and shipments exceeded it by 12 
percent. On June 1 the oak flooring plants had 
44,273,000 feet on hand as against 40,210,000 
feet a year ago, but the significant fact is that 
while last year orders covered only 84 percent 
of the stock, orders at the beginning of this 
June amounted to a full 100 percent of the 
amount on hand. The position of oak flooring 
appears to be symptomatic of the general posi- 
tion of southern hardwoods—there is some slack 
yet, but it is being rapidly taken up. 

Building trades appear to be the chief buy- 
ers, and this demand will increase with the 
progress of construction. Retailers are good 
buyers, but cautious. Automobile and furni 
ture makers seem to be marking time until the 
midsummer shows are over. Miscellaneous in- 
dustrial demand is only fair, as business men 
are likely to keep a tight rein until crops are 
fully assured. Overseas demand in May was 
practically as heavy as in April—the record 
month so far. 

The encouraging features of the market are 


lighter mill offerings and larger inquiry, these 
two factors combining to give promise of stiffer 
prices. 


Northern Hardwoods Improve 


Growth of confidence in the position of north- 
ern hardwoods is continued and, although strik- 
ing developments were absent during the week, 
the general tone of the market becomes better. 
There are substantial facts on which to base the 
conclusion that a more decided improvement is 
in prospect. Production is tapering off, the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association mills cutting less than four million 
feet during the week ended June 6, as against 
an average for the year of nearly six million 
feet, and it is predicted that the cut will be 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 48 





down to about two million feet by the first of 
August. Meanwhile demand is increasing, or- 
ders received by the mills for the week being 
3,189,000 feet, against a weekly average for the 
year to date of 2,594,000 feet. Maple flooring 
shows a similar striking revival in demand, al- 
though it has not quite won into a position of 
greater strength. The market has been so un- 
settled that buyers held back, while flooring 
factory stocks were large and production eur- 
tailed, but the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association barometer for May charts an in- 
crease of 56.1 percent, as compared with May 
last year, in the number of orders received. 

Building demand is good, and will increase 
as projects near completion, but millwork fae 
tories are proceeding cautiously. Automotive 
interests are certain to increase their purchases 
as new models are decided upon, especially as 
closed cars form a larger percentage than ever 
of the output. Furniture demand tends to halt 
pending the midsummer shows. Industries in 
general are buying rather sparingly, but their 
policy gives promise of unusually well sustained 
call. By general report, prices show increased 
firmness. 


Western Pines Improving 


During the early part of this year, Inland 
Empire pines suffered because exceptionally 
good weather had favored production and 
speeded up drying, for generous offerings from 
mill centers brought about price weakness. 
Present weather there should tend to bring 
about a better balance between supply and de- 
mand, for it has been so wet and cloudy that 
the beginning of the period of forest fire hazard 
has been advanced into July and thus shortened, 
while the drying of lumber is retarded during 
the month that ordinarily is the best for sea- 
soning. 

Demand, on the other hand, shows more life. 
It comes mostly from the retail yards, and is 
unchanged in character, still running largely to 
mixed cars for quick shipment. Buying by in- 
dustries has been cautious, to a large extent 
because of the weakness of lumber prices. Ap- 
parently they have not abandoned that policy, 
but nevertheless the volume of business from 
them is increasing. Demand from both retailers 
and industries is held down until crops become 
assured, and prospects for good money returns 
to the farmers are such that a good fall trade 
is counted on. Prices are far from strong, but 
specialists in this market believe the trend from 
now on will be upward. 

Redwood is in fair call, but consumption in 
California is hardly up to expectations, because 
of general business conditions in the State and 
competition from other Coast species, which 
also affects redwood in other territory. The 
eastern market is the most active at present, 
and building items are moving best. During 
the week ended June 13, a good gain in new 
business was reported. 


Cypress Outlook Promising 


The cypress movement appears to be some- 
what below the seasonal normal, largely be- 
cause of the hesitant attitude, pending crop 
returns, of the industries that take such tan 
important proportion of the cut. The outlook 
is brightening, however, for the eastern fac- 
tories are gradually increasing their takings, 
though shop grades are finding difficult compe- 
tition for some uses. Country trade, which 
favors cypress because of its durability in farm 
structures, has shown a pick-up, and is one of 
the most promising features of the market. 
While the market ean not be called active, with- 
out doubt both inquiries and orders tend to 
expand gradually if somewhat irregularly. Re- 
tail orders run largely to mixed cars, and indus- 
trial purchases are also conservative. Producers 
are steadfast in their confidence that the year’s 
output will be well taken care of, though changes 
in purchasing policies may shift part of the 
demand to later in the season. Prices therefore 
are firmly held. The cypress men next week 
will begin publication of statistics of supply 
and demand that should aid them in efforts 
toward an orderly marketing of their produe- 
tion. 


Fir Output Is Increasing 


The fir market presents so many conflicting 
elements that are difficult or impossible of 
analysis that definite assertions are out ofr 
place. It is certain that the general consensus 
of producers a couple of weeks ago was that 
curtailment of output was in order for the 
good of the whole industry. Buyers recog- 
nized that such curtailment would result in 
stronger prices, and as mill production tapered 
off the volume of orders increased. Apparently 
encouraged by this increase, many of the mills 
abandoned their plans for shutdowns. For 
some weeks, new business was ahead of the 
cut—17 percent ahead during the week ended 
June 6—but last week orders were just offset 
by the production. 

Partly responsible for this apparent abandon- 
ment of the curtailment plans is the easing off 
in log prices in the open market, which sup- 
plies more than half the mills, and practically 
all the cargo plants. Lower log prices offered 
the possibility of securing a margin on mill 
operations at the current market. This margin 
tends to be eaten up, however, as production 
above demand causes the stiff competition that 
results in further softening of prices, while 
buyers again hold off, and the mills are soon 
brought to face the same problems that con- 
fronted them before the decline in logs. 

Open market loggers, however, are taking a 
firm stand against lowering prices. Many 
camps are down and will remain inactive 
through the fire hazard season, or until about 
Sept. 1. Estimates as to the length of time 
the log supply will last tidewater mills vary, 
but it is not considered an excessive accumula- 
tion. And it is extremely unlikely that leggers 
would be willing to resume cutting for present 
realization—for a price low enough to permit 
the continuance of current fir prices. 

A new factor last week was the closing down 
of many rail loggers because of the new log 
tariff that increased rates about 50 percent. 

The fir market is far from hopeless, because 
since the first of the year mills shipped a good 
deal more lumber than they produced. Large 
amounts are moving to the Atlantie coast. As 
the West becomes assured of good crop returns, 
demand from that quarter is bound to expand. 
A reawakening of Oriental demand is expected 
in September at latest. California continues 
to take large amounts, and an increase in that 
trade is predicted. 

SARBBBAAZAAZAEABABEAAEE: 

FORESTS maintained by the Japanese govern- 
ment for public health, scenery and other special 
purposes, known ag protection forests, in 1922, 


. comprised an area of 4,154,488 acres. 
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ERIHAPS you can remember ’way back when Queen Anne 

houses, with their narrow porches, narrow windows and 

narrow rooms were the vogue. And their steep roofs made 
them look all the thinner. 

There are all kinds of reforms and reformers for the ills of 
humanity and you can take your choice, but when it comes to 
a Queen Anne house, the only hope for it is the hammer and 
saw of the remodeling carpenter. 

The example here presented shows what can be done with 
comparatively little remodeling, just enough to broaden the 











lines and Jet in a little more sunshine. As can readily be seen, 
the only addition was to the dining room and porch, widening 
them both, while a battery of five good windows made a fine 
modern dining room out of the gloomy room used for that 
purpose in the original house. By cutting off a portion of the 
back end of the porch additional space was gained for a small 
entry hall, while the lattice work and railing helps to break 
up the vertical lines of the old original building. 

The net results attained were so satisfactory that the outlay 
was considered a highly profitable investment. 


Cut out in outline 
this part, which 
shows the improve- 
ments described 
above, lay it on the 
large picture, mov- 
ing it about until in 
position, and ob- 
serve the effect. 
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It Is Time Now For Lumbermen Who Have Preached 
“Build It With Wood to Facilitate Remodeling”’ 


To Show Home Owners How It Can Be Done 


A full twelve months will soon have passed since the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN inaugurated its remodeling cam- 
paign and presented to the lumber industry the first edition 
of its book ‘‘Old Homes Made New.’’ Within less than one 
year’s time it has been necessary to duplicate the first issue 
several times, more than 20,000 copies of this book having been 
placed in circulation up to now. 

Hundreds of retail lumber dealers of vision have seen the 
opportunity which this remodeling idea presented for in- 
creasing the sale of lumber and building materials in their 


old home before a new one can be considered. Right there is 
the retail lumberman’s opportunity to step in and show the . 
owners of the old but substantially built frame houses how 
they can remodel at reasonable cost and bring the old home 
up to present standards of appearance and convenience. 
Nothing else will so visualize the possibilities of remodeling 
as a copy of ‘‘Old Homes Made New.’’ Showing this book to 
the owner of an old home is like asking a wife and daughter 
to be seated in the latest model of automobile which has pur- 
posely been placed in the showroom in front of a large 


communities, and in some cases these dealers have purchased 


hundreds of our ‘‘Old Homes 
Made New’’ books for dis- 
tribution among the owners of 
old houses that might be re- 
modeled to good advantage. 
We have been told by many of 
these dealers that the seed 
sown through the distribution 
of these books is now begin- 
ning to bear fruit, and that 
every week they are called 
upon by home owners to show 
them how their homes can be 
remodeled and brought up to 
date in appearance as well as 
be made more convenient and 
comfortable. 

It is one thing to preach and 
another thing to practice, and 
while the preaching in years 
past to ‘‘build with wood,’’ 
inasmuch as that material 
offered the best possibilities 
when it became necessary to 
provide enlarged quarters for 
the family, or when the 
grownup children began talk- 
ing about the need for a more 
modern looking home, was ex- 
cellent advice for the pros- 
pective builder, it is just as 
logical now for lumber dealers 


French plate mirror. 


NUMBER of the important retail lumbermen’s associations 
of the country are alert to the opportunities for working 
up remodeling business. The official bulletin of the 

Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association last week contained 
the following: 


“The energetic retailer is not overlooking the fine possibil- 
ities for creating additional sales this year through remodeling 
jobs. There are hundreds of these jobs in every locality. Many 
of them, however, must be stimulated. An expense of a few 
hundred dollars will make old homes look like new. But in a 
majority of cases, however, the owner must be ‘sold’ on the 
idea. 


“Much interest along these lines has been aroused by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN through its publicity on remodeling 
during the last year. Two books have been published by that 
journal showing reproductions of old homes, with cutout to be 
placed over the picture of the old house, showing the wonder- 
ful transformation which can be wrought by the addition of a 
porch, a sunroom, or some other alteration particularly suited 
to the house in question. 


“The Northwestern just has received Volume II of these 
illustrations and can highly recommend it to Northwestern 
members. Volumes I and II may be obtained from the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, at a 
nominal charge. 


“Although new building may not be very flourishing in your 
territory, do not overlook the fact that there is plenty of 
remodeling to be done. Property owners will appreciate your 
ideas and suggestions as to how old homes can be made more 
attractive, more convenient and more comfortable at reasonable 
expense. Just try it!” 


The effect is irresistible. 


Right then 
and there you will have planted 
the seed for the sale of a bill 
of lumber, and if you handle 
paints and varnishes or build- 
ing hardware you can also in- 
clude some of those materials 
when writing up the order for 
the necessary lumber. 

It has been estimated that 
there are ten million old homes 
in the United States which 
ought to be remodeled and 
brought up to date. Many of 
these are in the villages and 
hamlets, and in these smaller 
places which have had no 
building boom for many years 
dealers have found that once 
they suceed in interesting one 
or two of the inhabitants in re- 
modeling others will rapidly 
follow suit, and before many 
months have gone by the whole 
community takes on a magical 
change for the better. 

It is one way of getting a 
town out of the rut. The re- 
modeling movement instills 
civic pride, and makes the 
young folks change their opin- 
ion about the old town being 
worn out. It is surprising, too, 





to make a survey of the old 

homes in their communities 

which can be remodeled at reasonable cost and truly brought 
up to date, thus capitalizing the results of the labors of all 
who have advocated wood construction in years past. 

This remodeling idea offers the lumberman an opportunity 
again to sell a lot of his old customers new bills of lumber, 
Just as the changing in styles of clothing makes it easy for 
the tailor to sell his customers new suits, notwithstanding 
the old suits may not be past rendering service insofar as 
actual coverage of the wearer’s anatomy is concerned. The 
tailoring trades have recently come to see that clothes which 
wear too long are not a trade stimulator. Manufacturers of 
women’s apparel long ago came to this conclusion and in 
their anxiety to stimulate trade new styles are chasing one 
another up and down State Street in Chicago and Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York like real estate salesmen after a man who 
has $1 to pay down on a lot in a growing community which 
promises to yield big profits. Everybody knows how alluring 
4 new model in an automobile is to the possessor of an old 
style car. Architects have many times stimulated the desire 
for a new home by bringing out new styles of architecture, 
but it is not always feasible or practicable to dispose of the 


what the spending of a little 

money by a few families will 
do in a small community to stimulate trade in all lines. 
Everyone who has lived in a small community from its begin- 
ning up to the time when it seemed to be losing hold on its 
citizens realizes that the spirit of the early days was that of 
progress. Everyone wanted to keep up with his neighbor, 
which made good business, not only for the lumberman but 
for the dry goods man, the boot and shoe dealer, the painter 
and decorator, and even for the drug store where cosmetics 
might be purchased on the sly by those of its feminine in- 
habitants who did not believe in being any older than one 
looked. Thus the whole community was helped. 

Truly, this remodeling campaign holds vast possibilities 
for the lumberman to stimulate trade; and the new edition 
of ‘‘Old Homes Made New,’’ just off the press, presents 
twelve entirely new illustrations of old homes which have 
been modernized in appearance. Lumbermen, why let the 
tailor with his new styles, the automobile dealer with his new 
models, the boot and shoe dealer with his new shapes, and the 
furniture dealer with his new styles set the pace in your 
town? You, too, have a trade stimulator within your grasp, 
and ought to cash in on it big in 1925 and 1926. 
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Florida Owes Much to Her Golf, Fishing and Motoring Opportunities— 
Tampa Is Growing Industrial City with Many Cigar Making Factories 


Tampa, Fla., is the big town on the west- 
ern coast of the State. It is located on 
Tampa Bay and was the point of departure 
for the American forces in the Spanish- 
American war; but that is ancient history 
now. For, while Tampa keeps much of its 
old picturesque appearance in the quarter of 
town where the famous Tampa cigars are 
made, it, too, has the Florida fever and is 
building up new subdivisions as fast as labor 
can be got to put it over. The city claims 
some 125,000 people, but at the time of my 
visit I believe the State census figures had 
not been announced. There is quite a cir- 
cuit of towns around the bay, and there 
seems to be some confusion in the popular 
mind as to how many of these may properly 
be counted in with Tampa. Claiming of 
population is a favorite sport in all rapidly 
growing cities. This is the cigar capital of 
the country, and 
they tell me _ that 
more Havana cigars 
are made Here than 
in any other place in 
the world, including 
Havana. The Cuban 
tobacco is imported, 
and the makers are 
Cubans or Spaniards 
or Italians, and the 
section of the city 
where most of the 
smokes are rolled 
chatters with for- 
eign speech and 
looks something like 
pictures of Mediter- 
ranean Europe. The 
cigar-making _ pay- 
roll of Tampa _ is 
half a million dollars 
a week, andthetotal = — 
industrial payroll of Courtesy Atlantic Coast 
the city, exclusive of 
office salaries, is a 
million dollars a week. Courtney H. 
Knowles, vice president and treasurer of 
the Southern Lumber & Supply Co., gave 
me these figures. While there are more 
cigar factories centralized in the one part 
of the city mentioned above, the plants 
seem to be scattered all over Tampa. Mr. 
Knowles pointed out a number of buildings 
near his plant on the bay front and said 
they were cigar factories. 

Tampa and St. Petersburg are connected 
by a highway that is one of the romances 
of engineering which one so often finds 
down here. St. Petersburg, as you may 
know, is on one of the points of land mak- 
ing the bay. Formerly, getting from 
Tampa to St. Petersburg was a roundabout 
trip involving much time and many miles 
of travel. The Gandy bridge and highway 
have gone straight across the bay, and now 
the big buses maintain a traveling schedule 
of an hour from one city to the other. This 
involves quite a bit of slow city driving in 
each town. This bridge or causeway was 
a private undertaking and is owned by a 
corporation. The tolls are said to bring in 
a satisfactory return on the large invest- 


ment, and there is a good deal of agitation 
for the public to take it over from the cor- 
poration. Whether or not this is done, it 
stands as a testimonial to the large ideas 
and the courage of Florida people, and to 
the rapidity with which big undertakings 
are realized in this old-new country. 

Along this Gandy Highway, on the Tampa 
side of the water, is Beach Park, one of the 
largest and most ambitious of the city’s new 
subdivisions. Davis Islands, out in the bay, 
are in the earlier stages of development, 
and Tampa people say these islands will 
eventually be the biggest development proj- 
ect. Temple Terrace is a subdivision spe- 
cializing in restricted building and winter 
sports. It has a wonderful country club, 


and Jim Barnes acts as golf professional. 
If you want to polish off your game under 
expert tutelage and in lovely surroundings, 





Line 
Outdoor band concerts are among the attractions featured by many Florida resorts—the above is 


a Tampa scene 


we recommend that you look into possibil- 
ities on the Temple Terrace course. 

The Southern Lumber & Supply Co, occu- 
pies a large block of land on the bay front 
that is said to be very valuable. We asked 
Mr. Knowles about this, and he said it had 
been informally appraised as being worth 
a million dollars. Think of doing business 
on a million dollars worth of real estate! 
When we asked Mr. Knowles if he wasn’t 
planning to sell the land and move the yard, 
he said he guessed not, at least not for a 
while. On the contrary, he is building new 
sheds. A molding shed to hold a car or 
more of moldings was in process of erection 
during my visit, and a large number of new 
machines were being installed in the mill. 
The values of Florida real estate are 
weighed by standards different from those 
that prevail up North when industrial use 
is being considered. A northern man would 
think a long time before he invested a mil- 
lion dollars in a lot upon which to run a 
lumber yard; and of course a Florida man 
would think just as long about it, too. But 
if the northerner owned a lot worth that 
much money he’d be pretty sure to sell and 


move. Here the Floridan has his own ideas, 
If he’s ready to retire, he’ll sell. If he is 
not ready to go out of the lumber business, 
he is apt to keep what he’s got. The lot 
didn’t cost him a million dollars. You un- 
derstand I’m not talking about any partic- 
ular company. The chances are good that 
any other lot suitable for a yard will cost 
a great sum. Even outlying areas that, to 
a northerner whose’imagination has not 
been trained in the technique of Florida 
values, look like lonely and untouched tur- 
pentine barrens, may command _ big-city 
prices. Taxation on the million-dollar 
down-town lot is not yet very burdensome. 
Values are still in a certain sense academic, 
for nobody knows what they may be. Your 
shrewd owner of a million-dollar lot is 
likely to argue in this way: If the city does 
what its boosters say it will, this land will 
be worth still more 
money. If it should 
flivver out, which 
may a kindly real- 
tor’s providence for- 
bid, I wouldn’t get 
paid for it anyway 
and eventually 
would have to take 
it back. I'll sit tight 
and sell lumber. 
We asked Mr. 
Knowles about the 
so called mushroom 
yards, and in de- 
seribing them he 
used that descrip- 
tive phrase we have 
mentioned before— 
they “come and go.” 
“It takes too much 
capital to operate a 
modern and efficient 
yard for the mush- 
room dealer to stand 
a very good chance,” 
Mr. Knowles went on. “While this is in a 
sense new territory, since the great rush 
of building is not many years old, it isn’t 
in any sense a frontier proposition. Houses 
that are built on lots costing as much as 
these do are never shacks. Did you ever 
know a man to pay $50,000 for a lot and 
then build a $1,000 house on it He may 
build a fancy garage on it and live in that 
for a while, but even a garage suitable for 
that sort of a layout is no trifle thrown 
together out of cheap lumber. To run a 
lumber business of any importance takes 
a big and a complete stock. It takes a big 
investment in service equipment, trucks and 
planing mill. As yet our Florida architects 
haven’t lined up worth a cent on stock pat- 
terns of millwork. They are regular artists, 
you know, and beauty as they see it never 
seems to dwell in stock patterns. If @ 
window as they design it is half an inch 
longer than stock patterns, they’ll fight and 
die for that half inch. Take that half inch 
off, and the place would be ruined. So yards 
can’t seem to get away from the planing 
mill idea. Probably there will be some re- 
forms in this particular when business set- 
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Courtesy Tampa Chamber of Commerce 





The Gandy bridge, stretching straight across the bay from Tampa to St. Petersburg, is the world’s 
longest automobile toll bridge and a monument to the foresight of Floridans 


tles down in future years to a steady basis. 
Owners will discover that stock millwork 
is capable of producing completely satis- 
factory effects, and then the owners will 
educate the architects. But even so it will 
still require a big working capital to run a 
lumber yard. The payroll of this yard runs 
about $2,500 a week. 

“You notice we are using white pine in 
our shop instead of cypress. Yes, of course 
you’re surprised, when you consider that 
white pine has to be shipped in from so 
great a distance and that cypress grows 
near by. 
it’s dry it’s highly satisfactory material for 
millwork. But the last few years we’ve 
been unable to get dry cypress. I found I 
had to stack the stuff in the yard and leave 
it for as much as two years to let it dry. 
[ have some that has been on sticks for 
three years and that is just getting fit to 
use. I couldn’t monkey along like that, so 
I’ve been using white pine.” 

We asked Mr. Knowles if he got any 
stock in by water. His yard is on the water- 
front, and it did not seem beyond possibil- 
ity that he might have or might plan to 
have his own docks. But he said that so 
far he has not bothered with water ship- 
ments. Since such shipments as he would 
be likely to get would come from the west 
Coast in ocean-going boats, it probably 
would be an unprofitable investment to build 
Suitable docks. He added that it is only a 
matter of years until the western stuff does 
come around by water. Up to the present 
Florida dealers have been quite loyal to 
Florida lumber. Dealers and manufactur- 
ers, I’m told, as a general rule codperate 
pretty well. Quite a bit of shortleaf finish 
is being used, due in part to the difference 
in price between it and longleaf. Secretary 
Wand told me the matter of codperation 
between retailers and Florida manufactur- 
ers was to come up at this year’s Florida 
convention. But as these lines are written 
a little before the convention meets and 
will probably be printed after it adjourns, 
we can’t report on that phase of Florida 
plans. But even so, a certain amount of 
western wood is coming in here. One dealer 
told me he had been getting fir from the 
west Coast by all-rail shipments. It’s a 
long haul from the northwestern to the 


We did use cypress, and when — 


southeastern corner of the United States. 


Out in the yard of the T. J. Caruthers 
Lumber Co. we sat for an hour or so in the 
little office that is the switchboard, so to 
speak, where all the business clears. It 
came thick and fast, of all sizes and all 
kinds. Yard men coming for delivery slips, 
customers stopping in to feel out prices and 
to be convinced what kind and size of house 
they should build, people paying bills, sales- 
men coming to sell doors and windows; it 
was a busy place. For a moment the office 
would clear; but before we could get well 
started on Tampa trade the door would 
open, and in a moment or two the place 
would be crowded with busy men, each with 
something to be attended to at once, and 
so it went. We got so fascinated watching 
the routine of a busy yard flood past us 
we almost forgot to ask questions. It 
seemed that an inquisitive inkslinger could 





Courtesy Tampa Chamber of Commerce 


do no less than to keep from damming up 
the flood. It was the old story, mentioned 
often in these Florida articles, of getting 
stock in and getting it out. 


Although Tampa is a large city as cities 
go in Florida, and is an important industrial 
and shipping point, it, too, has its flood of 
tourists. There are lots of bald heads shin- 
ing in their little corners up North that 
are sporting wonderful coats of tan, reach- 
ing clear to timber line, that the sun applied 
in Tampa. Golf of course claims its dev- 
otees. This old Scotch game has had an 
amazing spread of popularity in America 
since the beginning of the present century. 
It’s a rather expensive game, too, as com- 
pared with some others. It requires quite 
a bit of real estate, and that real estate 
requires expert preparation and care. Out- 
fits of sticks cost something. But it is a 
game that nearly everyone can play with 
enjoyment. If a man doesn’t like it the first 
time or two he’ll probably quit and heap 
scorn and contumely on it the rest of his 
life; but if he happens to play a few good 
strokes his first round he becomes a nut, 
like the rest. It is a game he can play all 
the rest of his life, making it as easy or as 
strenuous as he wishes. Without much 
doubt it has had a good share in the devel- 
opment of Florida, for it attracted men of 
means who wanted to play during the win- 
ter. They went to Florida and were among 
those who saw the possibilities of the place 
and invested money. Every town that has 
any tourist patronage at all has one or more 
country clubs, and in the mornings a visitor 
sees crowds of men setting off in knickers 
with bags of clubs over their shoulders. 
Ladies play the game, too. Apparently a 
new Florida town thinks of golf links almost 
as soon as it thinks of electric lights and 
water. Municipal courses are being estab- 
lished, just as they are being established in 
northern cities. They tell me that the base- 
ball magnates are more than a little worried 
over the spread of the game in the United 
States. Those persons who used to go to 
the ball parks on Saturday afternoons as 
a matter of course, are now going in increas- 
ing numbers to the links where they do their 





The Cubans, Spaniards and Italians who roll the smokes in America’s cigar capital give their resi- 
dence quarter of the city a Mediterranean air 
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own playing. Writers of fiction, I’m told, 
have had to learn the game or at least the 
terminology of it in order to introduce this 
popular sport into their pages. 

The fishermen, too, have their innings in 
Florida. The coast towns offer all sorts of 
sea fishing from the use of a line and bobber 
off the docks to deep-sea battles with the 
mighty tarpon. Sunburn usually means 
fishing, golf or selling real estate; the three 
great sports of Florida. Hunting is also on 
the card, but I think it comes well down 
the list of popularity. Motoring is also a 
major sport, and the fine roads of the State 
have made almost every town easily acces- 
sible to the automobile. I recall one day 
seeing a Rolls-Royce and a razorback hog 
disputing the right of way on a paved road 
running through a lonely bit of semi-swamp 
land. This is evidence of the comparative 
newness of this old State. The razorback 
is waning and the Rolls is waxing; but even 


| 





yet, as I saw for myself, the two are over- 
lapping in point of time and sometimes 
mixing in point of place. 

In one of the St. Petersburg hotels I 
heard a familiar laugh; one that took me 
back to a sub-arctic clime. I followed it 
down and found none other than my old 
friend, Charlie Webster, at its source. Those 
of you who recall the zero weather that 
often meets the visitor to the Northwestern 
convention in Minneapolis will remember 
Charlie’s chuckle. He was president of 
that association for three years or so and 
has attended the convention for many years. 
He still has his interests in Waucoma and 
Mason City, Iowa, and at a number of other 
points in that part of the country. But he 
is getting started down in Florida, too. His 
son Joe was with him at St. Petersburg. 
Joe is running a yard in Lakeland, Fla., not 
many miles out of Tampa; and the two 
Websters had come over to St. Petersburg 


to visit some Iowa friends. Mr. Webster 
tells me he is considering the purchase of 
some more Florida yards. He likes the 
climate and the people and believes that 
there is going to be a lot of lumber sold 
down here from now on. 

There are, of course, many other good 
yards in Tampa. A city in the 100,000 class 
has a place for a large number of board 
merchants; but everywhere we heard about 
the same stories; lots of faith in the city as 
a port and as an industrial point, an equal 
amount of faith in the State and the devel- 
opment that will serve as a foundation for 
the building of big cities, lots of zest in 
seeing things grow and in helping along 
with the process. Tampa, like Jacksonville, 
came into the boom period an important 
city and promptly took advantage of north- 
ern interest to grow still larger. It will be 
an important factor in the new Florida that 
is in the process of making. 





These scenes, in the yard of the Southern Lumber §& Supply Co., of Tampa, show how hurried Florida retailers are by the rush of business 


News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Believes In Exhibiting at Fairs 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., June 16.—The Schwarz 
Bros. Co., of this city, strongly believe in the 
value of advertising through the medium of dis- 
plays at nearby county fairs. Last season they 
made two exhibits, one at Monroe, and the other 
at Stepney, Conn., and were very favorably im- 
pressed with the results from both. As a result 
the company is going to repeat its efforts along 
this line. 

The exhibits last year were mainly building spe- 
cialties, but, said John G. Schwarz jr., at the same 
time we talked lumber, trim and cabinet work, 
doors and sash to anyone interested in same. We 
expect to have an exhibit the latter part of this 
month, and as we are just opening up a paint de- 
partment we shall make a display of paints in 
connection with other materials. We believe that 
the people of the suburban towns near Bridgeport 
will be interested in such a display, and that we 
will be able to create some business for our new 
paint department at this fair. 


Produces Many Building Specialties 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 15.—A recent tour of 
the plant of the Philip Carey Co. at Lock- 
land, an important manufacturing district sit- 
uated ten miles from the center of Cincinnati, 
impressed the visitor with the magnitude and 
efficiency of the operations of this company, 
which is well known as one of the country’s lead- 
ing producers of roofing and other materials 
used in construction. The company also has a 
large factory at Plymouth Meeting, Pa., each of 
these plants covering many acres. 

To those not informed as to the full extent of 
the operations of the Carey company, which 
always has been a pioneer in the creating and 
marketing of building specialties, it may be 
something of a surprise to know that it manu- 
factures hundreds of different products. Among 
the best known are Carey Asfaltslate Shingles, 
‘<The Shingle that Never Curls’’; Carey Built- 
up roofing for all structures requiring permanent 
types of roofing; ready roofings which are sold 
by lumber and building material dealers; Elas- 
tite expansion joint, which is used from coast 


to coast to protect concrete roads and structures 
against damage due to expansion and contrac- 
tion; asbestos and magnesia pipe covering spe- 
cialties, which reduce the country’s coal bill by 
conserving heat in power and heating plants; 
roof coatings; waterproofing materials; various 
asbestos products such as asbestos paper, mill- 





If I Were a Dealer 


I would paint my name on the fences; 
I would picture my goods on the sheds; 
I would send my cards to the brides-to-be, 
and call on the newly-weds. I would 
make a list of the granddads, and the dear 
grandmothers, too; of the preachers and 
painters, the workmen and women, the 
poor and the well-to-do. And I’d deluge 
them all with letters, explaining their 
need of me; I would picture my store as 
a bit of the town that everyone in it 
should see. And when they arrived I’d 
extend the glad hand the moment they 
entered the door, with so hearty a greet- 
ing that after the meeting they would 
buy all their goods at my store. 











board, fiber, and specialties such as table mats. 

A product which is gaining increasing atten- 
tion and the approval of street railway en- 
gineers, as well as all who use highways upon 
which street railway tracks are laid, is Carey 
track insulation, which consists of rail filler laid 
along the rails. This greatly reduces the dam- 
age to the pavement ordinarily seen along street 
ear tracks, and also greatly lessens the track 
noise. 

Carey products are distributed by 75 branches 
and distributors located in all principal cities 
and by approximately 2,000 dealers operating in 
smaller communities. 


Progress in Community Opinion 

Modern merchandising applied to the retail 
lumber business has revolutionized the standing 
of the lumber yard in some particular respects 
that during the gradual process of the change 
have not recived full credit due. Not longer 
than twenty-five years ago the ordinary lumber 
yard was still open and unprotected by fences. 
Rear shed buildings were convenient resorts for 
itinerant poker and crap artists, and afforded 
good hiding places for bootleg booze in the local 
option dry areas. Retail lumbermen have as a 
class long been identified with the popular ad- 
vance in moral issues, favoring respect for ma- 
jority opinion in trying to suppress causes of 
crime and aligning themselves with what has 
been called the ‘‘moral side’’ in local questions. 
This sometimes resulted in ticklish situations 
with regard to what sort of compromising stand 
should be taken in dealings with pretty good 
fellows who were not so keen in practicing 
what the leaders preached. There are plenty 
of good men who are morally in support of pro- 
hibitory measures to suppress drinking and 
gambling, who do not want to make themselves 
obnoxious in a puritanica: condemnation of their 
more indifferent and indulgent neighbors. 

In one of the country towns where local op- 
tion was in effect before beer was outlawed 
altogether, the lumber yard was located close 
to the depot and it was a convenience to the 
unregenerated wets of the vicinity to use the 
lumber office telephone to call up a saloon in 
the nearest wet town in an adjoining county 
and order liquor to be sent on the next train. 
Whenever a long distance call required an an- 
swer to follow, the lumber phone was given a8 
the place to find the dry town customer. One 
day a few minutes after the passenger local had 
gone through town a man came into the lumber 
office and asked for ‘‘the beer keg key.’’ The 
lumberman advised him that he did not have 
any such device. Then the party called up the 
shipper on long distance and after an animate 
conversation, hung up the phone and this time 
demanded the key. Whereupon the lumberman 
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emphatically informed the distressed gentleman 
that he was not the custodian of the key and 
knew nothing about it. ‘‘Oh yes you do, and 
you just as well come across. The saloon keeper 
says every keg of beer shipped to this town 
comes to the lumber yard and the key is kept 
there. Everybody knows you vote for local 
option and still keep your yard full of whisky 
and beer. Dig up the key and be quick about 
n°” 

This turbulent incident served to make the 
lumber yard manager do some quick thinking 
and acting as well. He knew nothing of the 
keg key, but realized what compromising indul- 
gence had done in effecting an unsavory repu- 
tation for his place of business, and he decided 
to clean house at once without offending his wet 
inclined friends. Knowing the boys were in 
distress to get into that keg of soft spirits he 
lent them an augur and a spigot out of a linseed 
oil barrel, and told them to bore into their keg 
and in making next order to call for extra keys. 
Then a placard was tacked up on the wall with 
the legend, ‘‘This telephone has gone dry. 
Please do not ask to use it for ordering wet 
goods.’’ When some particularly close friend 
insisted on using that phone for the same pur- 
pose again he was advised that it must be de- 
clined on account of a mistaken impression that 
had got out linking the lumber yard with beer 
parties and bootlegging. The friend agreed that 
it was right and soon the management was be- 
ing commended by the dry and moderate ele- 
ments for the rigid stand it had taken. Perhaps 
a great many retail yards passed thru similar 
phases of awakening as to the hazard of en- 
vironments in their old time open yards being 
subjected to suspicion as the caches of contra- 
band refreshments. Happily this opinion no 
longer prevails, thanks to the clean and guarded 
appearance of the modern yard. 


Plywood Sales Help Swell Volume 


Many retail lumber dealers have recognized 
the opportunity to increase their volume of sales 
by carrying a stock of plywood in standard 
sizes. However, many are still overlooking 
this profitable and satisfaction-giving line. 

Contractors and builders find many oppor- 
tunities to use plywood in the new homes they 
are building, especially in the pantries and linen 
closets. There are any number of amateur 
cabinet makers who take a good deal of pleasure 
in building their own radio cabinets, cabinets 
for phonograph records, sewing stands and other 
small furniture. The local manual training 
school can use a good deal of plywood in its 
work, 

Nearly every kitchen or dining-room has some 
cabinet or kitchen table with old fashioned 
single ply drawer bottom that has shrunk so that 
it does not fit in the groove, or that has split 
and has been patched up so that it is a con- 
tinual source of annoyance to the housewife. 
Put in a stock of plywood and include some 
drawer bottom stock in standard sizes. Write the 
plywood producers advertising in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and they will be glad to tell you 
of the many uses that can be made of plywood. 


Demonstration House Draws Crowds 


CORTLAND, N. Y., June 15.—A good boost for 
home building was given by the model small 
house, ‘‘ Brown Gables,’’ which attracted over 
three thousand people during the three weeks 
that the house was open for public inspection. 
After having served its purpose as a demonstra- 
tion of what a small home of moderate cost can 
be, it was sold for $5,900. The idea of this 
exhibit originated with a local real estate dealer, 
but was strongly backed by the Wilson & Greene 
Lumber Co., which furnished all the lumber and 
building material, and boosted the proposition 
in its newspaper advertisements. 

The house is of the story and a half English 
type, with shingled walls. The interior is a 
model of convenience and compactness, having 
on the first floor a large living room with fire- 
place and dining alcove, kitchen equipped with 
built-in features, large bedroom and bathroom, 
besides closets, entrance hall, ete. On the sec- 
ond floor, besides a hall there are two bedrooms, 


and ample closet and storage space. Through 
the codperation of local dealers in furniture, 
hardware and ‘Splumbing the house was shown 
fully furnished and equipped. 


CARBABLALEASAES: 


Garage Proves Profitable “Leader’’ 

OMAHA, NeEs., June 16.—‘‘Yes, sir, the 
Micklin Lumber & Wrecking Co. literally rode 
to success in a little $110 garage,’’ said L. 
Micklin, of that firm. ‘‘ We started in the lum- 
ber business about four years ago, with little 
knowledge of the lumber business. While I can 
not say that our success has been startling, to- 
day we have a yard of 300 feet frontage and 
130 feet deep on a traffic street in the city, 
filled to overflowing with the better grades of 
lumber, and we are enjoying a good business 
all the time.’’ 


The principal cause for the rapid growth, con- 
tinued Mr. Micklin, is, I believe, to be found in 
our little $110 garage. We were not growing as 
fast as we desired the first year. At the end of 
that year I thought the people would appreciate 
it and give me their custom if I could build a 
garage that was good and at the same time just 
a bit below the price that it would cost them to 
build it themselves. We gave this a good deal 
of study and finally adopted two sizes of the 
garage, one 10x14 feet, the other 20x20 feet. 

You can readily see that the smaller is for Fords, 
while the larger will answer for the larger cars. 
We figured the lowest possible price for which we 
could do this building and furnish all the lumber. 
The price was placed at $110 for the smaller size 
and $160 for the larger building. This was with- 


out the foundation material or work. The cus- 
tomer was left free to get any one to do that for 


done without advertising the lumber business. We 
advertised the garages in the same small way, and 
let the garages do the advertising for the lumber 
trade. It worked out better than any one could 
have possibly predicted, and the advertising cost 
was kept at the minimum. Outside of the small 
garage ad we use one direct mailing folder so 
constructed that it is not even necessary to use 
an envelope in mailing. 

This folder gives the plan of the building and 
the method of financing, and carries a small 
picture of the garage as it appears when com- 
plete. When inquiries are received some mem- 
ber of the lumber company makes a personal 
call on the prospect and closes the deal at once, 
whenever it is possible to do so. Not only has 
the idea proven a good thing for the Micklin 
company, but a carpenter and two helpers have 
had regular employment for the past three years 
as a result. 

Mr. Micklin thinks the success of the scheme 
due to just two things. First, all the. bother 
connected with the building was saved the pros- 
pect; second, the finance plan aided many to 
build at once that otherwise would have waited 
for some time. 


Unusual Booths Suggest Home Idea 


Homes and pianos go together, at least new 
homes very often, if not usually, call for new 
pianos. Therefore there is nothing inappropri- 
ate in a music store encouraging home building 
by displaying model bungalows in its salesroom. 
The J. V. Ledgerwood Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
dealer in pianos and other musical instruments, 
has in its storeroom, instead of the ordinary 

type of booths, for 











demonstrating talking 
machine records, a row 
of miniature bungalows 
with real windows, doors 
and roofs, as shown in 
the accompanying pho- 
tograph. These little 
houses naturally suggest 
the idea of building, as 
well as show customers 
some of the materials 
actually used in home 
building. 

It might pay a lum- 
ber retailer to install an 
attractive little bunga- 
low in his local music 
store—as an advertise- 
ment for home building 
—to be used for dem- 
onstrating phonograph 
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These model houses installed in the salesroom of a dealer in musical 
instruments and used instead of booths for demonstrating talking 
machine records, convey the home building suggestion, and also show 


some of the materials used in home building 


him. We were very careful in fixing this price and 
allowed ourselves fully as good margin as we did 
on our best lumber. We furnished all the hard 
ware, factory built doors, lumber and the garage 
complete on the furnished foundation. 

Our next problem was what method of adver- 
tising we should use in order to get the necessary 
number of inquiries. Small ads in the daily papers 
were finally decided on. These were carried for 
some time, and we are still advertising the garage 
in the Sunday papers. The result was almost 
immediate calls for us to send out a man to look 
over the ground for several of the garages. We 
landed several orders the first month. The busi- 
ness has rapidly increased until now we are build- 
ing more than one for every working day in the 
year. Over 1,000 of our garages are in use in 
Omaha today and there seems no likelihood of a 
falling off in the number for years. 

We soon found we could build many more of 
the garages if we could finance the prospects. 
Accordingly we made arrangements for this, and 
we now accept one-fourth of the cost in cash and 
allow the balance to be paid in twelve equal in- 
stalments. Where we must finance the people 
there is an additional charge of ten percent, which 
gives slightly more than the $110 when all bills 
are settled, and we feel that we are entitled to 
that for taking the extra risk. 

The building of the garages has not been the 
“big thing,’ as we soon found our regular lumber 
business was increasing at a very rapid stride. 
We made friends of all for whom we constructed 
the garages, and when they needed lumber and 
building material we got the orders. This was 


records, especially if 
this could be done on a 
cooperative basis, the 
store and the lumber 
dealer dividing the ex- 
pense. A neatly framed 
sign in the room or on the outside of the model 
could set forth the name of the lumber dealer 
and the fact that he is in the business of sup- 
plying materials for homes. 


Beating Mail Order Competition 


Morris, Iuu., June 15.—‘‘ Build Now—Pay 
Later’’ is the caption of a striking illustrated 
advertisement of the I. N. R. Beatty Lumber 
Co., occupying an entire page in the local daily 
newspaper. Two house designs and four garage 
designs are illustrated, with brief descriptions 
and prices on both cash and term basis, the lat- 
ter being twenty-five percent down and ten per- 
cent monthly. Mr. Beatty considers this one of 
the best ways to beat mail order competition. 
The Beatty company operates five retail yards. 


RECENTLY A PROMINENT banker was quoted 
as saying: ‘‘ Profits are made by management 
which are able to master for themselves the 
difficulties with which they are confronted. It 
is not a normal state of industry in which 
everybody is making satisfactory profits. Usu- 
ally the most enterprising and successful are 
making hard times for the others, which simply 
means that industry is always moving upward 
to higher levels of efficiency and that individuals 
must adapt themselves to this tendency.’’ 
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Texas Lumberwoman Tells What Babies 
Mean in the Retail Lumber Business 


What do babies mean to the lumber re- 
tailer?) That was the question asked a num 
ber of Jumber dealers in various parts of the 
country recently by the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN after the idea 
was suggested by a 
visit to the Chicago 
Baby Show that ‘‘ Par- 
ents are Buyers.’’ The 
truth of that slogan 
was forcibly impressed 
upon the mind of any 
visitor to the show by 
the long aisles of ex- 
hibits aimed solely at 
the parent. Almost 
everything that is sold 
was shown there and 
displayed in such a 
way that parenthood 
formed the basis of ap- 
peal. Everything there 
was desirable because 
it made babies health 
ier, happier, warmer, 
cooler, more comfort- 
able or more beautiful. 
There is no question in 








MRS. DORA B. PURDY, “"ybody’s mind that 
such an appeal pays 
the exhibitors. Parents 
are buyers and are more easily reached as 
parents than in other capacity. 

The lumberman especially finds that his best 
argument for new homes or for changes and 
additions to old ones is the benefit they will be 
to the little ones. Indeed if it were not for 
these little ones it is doubtful that there 
would be very much of an argument for the 
home left. Without them where would the 
home be, and to come down to brass tacks, 
where would the lumberman be? 

One of the most interesting replies to the 
query came from a successful retail lumber- 
woman, Mrs. Dora B. Purdy, president of the 
Purdy Lumber Co., of Houston, Texas. Mrs. 
Purdy is also a successful mother. She has 
raised three children and kept a home, and 
upon the death of her husband, the late John 
B. Purdy, she stepped into the organization 
which he had built up to take his place. 


Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Purdy has always been interested in 
the business and during her husband’s life 
time often accompanied him on business trips. 
During the war when men were searce, she 
worked ‘side by side with her husband, 
learning the entire routine pretty thoroughly. 
During the several years which have passed 
since his death she has not only successfully 
carried on the business, but has expanded it, 
adding a branch yard. 

She is an active clubwoman and was the ‘‘ war 
president’’ of the Houston Heights Women’s 
Club which has built a unique and wonder- 
fully suecessful combined women’s e¢lub house 
and community center. She is a modest and 
rather retiring little woman despite her busy 
and useful life and insists on giving the 
greater part of the credit for her success as 
a lumberwoman to the employees trained by 
her husband who have remained loyal to her, 
and as she says, made it possible for her to 
handle the business. None but a wideawake, 
intelligent and resourceful business woman, 
however, could have held such an organiza- 
tion together with continued growth and 
prosperity as she has done. 

Mrs. Purdy’s letter is interesting, not alone 
because of its subject, but because of its tell- 
ing brevity and forcefulness of style. With- 
out intending to do so, she has given a half 
dezei fine slogans for a home building drive. 
Almost every sentence would earry a puneh 
in a home owning ad. We do not know 
whether or not Mrs. Purdy writes her adver- 
tisements, but we feel sure that she would 


turn out effective ones. The letter is printed 
in full on this page. 

D. J. Fair, of the D. J. Fair Lumber Co., 
Sterling, Kan., who is one of the livest and 
most uptodate in retail lumber merchandising, 
admits that he has neglected somewhat this 
matter of getting in touch with new parents, 
though he is expert in interesting young folks 


of the young folks. We also accept every oppor- 
tunity to appear in chapels and to talk on current 
subjects that are of interest to the young people. 
We believe that taking a keen interest in all school 
activities is worth a great deal to any business 
man. We have not tried out your scheme of writ- 
ing personal letters, but we believe it would be a 
good thing to do. 


That letter is full of suggestions along just 
the lines we have been talking about. Inter- 








Your letter of May 27 and the 
sheet of baby pictures was very 
much appreciated. We especially 
enjoy the personal touch your 
journal always gives and thank 
you for including us in your 
interests. 

In considering “Babies” and 
“Lumber,” just how long would 
the world need lumber if there 
were no more babies? 

Our viewpoint of any phase of 
the lumber business naturally 
works out along our own line, 
which has mainly been building 
homes for beginners and persons 
who lacked means to finance them. 

The words “Babies,” “Homes” 
and “Lumber” are synonymous. 

Apartments and hotels are for 
the childless and transient. 

When there are “wee ones” to 
love and provide for, the apart- 
ment or hotel cannot meet the re- 
quirements. 

There must be a home, even if 
ever so tiny, with a tiny yard to 
hold a sand pile and a swing. 

Maybe the father is but a boy 
himself, who must 


Babies — Homes — Lumber 


proportion to the means of the 
home builder. The payments 
must not take too much of the in- 
come, but must be large enough 
so that the investment will not be 
eaten up by interest. 

The lumber dealer who proves 
himself such a friend, who makes 
allowance for sickness and mis- 
fortune, who becomes acquainted 
with the little family and meets 
each new situation with sympathy 
and understanding, will never 
have to worry about business. 

The game is surely worth while. 
No business in the world has a 
stronger human appeal than one 
that has to do with homes. 

There is an especial appeal in 
the retail lumber yard for boys of 
all sizes, from the tiniest of tots 
with a few pennies in a little fat 
fist, for some nails, to boys big 
enough for scouting, who want 
scaling walls, hardwood for bows, 
poles for vaulting, etc. 

You simply have to be adamant 
to shut the boys out of the lumber 
business, and all such ties formed 

mean more busi- 





manage with the 


ness. 





greatest care. 

He needs must go 
to some one who 
can be advisor and 
friend, as well as 
dealer, to figure how 
to provide this 
home. 

The debt must not 
be too large. The 
size and cost of the 
home must be in 

















in his yards. He says: 

I have at different times in 
the past thought of this scheme 
of following up the birth notices, 
and appreciate the value of it, 
but up to date have not availed 
myself of this opportunity to 
build for the future. However, 
we have followed other policies 








Provided with a 
Scout Master among 
the employees, and 
the right encourage- 
ment when boys 
show enterprise and 
ambition, no place 
in the world can ex- 
cel a retail lumber 
yard for boy welfare 
and Americanism. 


—Dora B. Purdy. 

















esting the children in the lum- 
ber yard is building for the 
future. There may be lumber- 
men who think ten or fifteen 
years is too far to look ahead, 
but Mr. Fair is not one of 
them. He has already been in 
business long enough to realize 








that we believe just as good and 
find that an oceasional visit to l 








how soon these boys grow up 





the manual training department, 
talking with the boys as they 
work at the benches, furnishing plenty of calen- 
dars and carpenter aprons and supplying all of 
the lumber, hardware and paints that are neces- 
sary, seeing to it that our name is displayed 
whenever possible, is the best way of getting hold 


and expects to see many more 
of these youngsters coming 
into his office in future years for bills of lumber. 

Other letters of great interest have been 
received, and more of them will be printed 
in future issues. 
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Some Leaves from Retailers’ Book of Experience 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 15.—How they ac- 
complished their successes in the retail lumber 
business; what were the most difficult problems 
they encountered; wherein did their methods 
differ from those of less successful lumber deal- 
ers; in short, just what did they consider was 
the main reason why they have grown from 
‘little fellows’’ to ‘‘ big fellows’? in the retail 
lumber business, were questions asked a num- 
ber of Baltimore’s leading retail lumber deal- 
ers with the purpose of uncovering the secret 
of their success. 

Curiously enough the replies of the dealers 
questioned, though differing as to details of the 
methods by which each applied the principles 
which he believed to be the chief cause of his 
success, all seemed to radiate from a common 
ground, or starting point, of business practice. 
That starting point was honesty of purpose and 
consistently honest business practices, whether 
they were buying lumber or selling it. 

‘‘We never bought more than we knew we 
could pay for,’ said A. Alter, senior partner of 
Alter & Kolker, owners of the Maryland Lum- 
ber Co., when he began to trace the growth of 
his business from its humble beginning fifteen 
years ago, a beginning which he and his partner, 
Benjamin Kolker, who later became his son-in 
law, made in a little frame building measuring 
40 by 40 feet. Today their plant measures 150 
by 200 feet, and they own every foot of. it. 
Piece by piece they have bought up property in 
the same block in which they started business 
until today nearly half the block is covered by 
their yards and millwork plant. 


Tells of Firm’s Buying Policy 
When Mr. Alter alluded with his first words 
to the buying method adopted from the begin- 
ning by his firm he did so in a way that in- 
dicated he attached more than ordinary im- 
portance to that method. 


We started business with about $2,000 cash. he 
continued, after we had paid for our little 40 by 
40-foot space. From the outset we had a solemn 
agreement that we would never buy more lumber 
than we could pay cash for, and we would take 
every discount we could get. That taking of dis- 
counts has been one of our big helps towards 
building up our business on a_ solid foundation. 
There were times in our early days when we were 
reasonably sure that we could dispose of a carload 
of lumber, but if we had only enough money avail- 
able to pay cash for half a carload we bought only 
that amount. Often the temptation to buy the 
whole carload was great, but we stuck firmly to 
our agreement. 

The next thing we did to conserve our limited 
resources was to keep a close eye on the running 
expenses of the business. We didn’t try to expand 
too fast. We went ahead carefully, knowing with 
each step just how firm was the ground under us. 
We didn’t have any office help. I looked after the 
work inside and Mr. Kolker skirmished around 
outside, cultivating the trade and bringing in the 
orders. We started with a horse and wagon and 
we plugged along with that until the business war- 
ranted increased means of delivery. We delivered as 
economically as we could, putting every dollar we 
could save back into the business. After two or three 
years of this sort of management our surplus funds 
began to reach respectable proportions. Our busi- 
hess, too, had grown to a point where we had to 
have more room. Then we began to put some of 
our surplus into the purchase of adjoining prop 
erty, buying a lot or two at a time. Though we 
were located practically in the heart of Baltimore, 
the buildings around us were nearly all small homes. 
As time went on we consistently picked these up 
as fast as we made enough money and they could 


be secured on favorable terms. As soon as we 
bad suflicient space and enough money we built 
our mill, paying cash for its entire equipment. 3Y 


this time we had necessarily greatly increased our 
delivery equipment and working forces in all de- 
partments, but in taking each step in these direc- 
tions we first figured carefully the necessity for it. 
Operating expenses were never increased just. be- 
cause it was the easiest way to dispose of some 
troublesome problem. We tried first to work it out 
with the means at hand. 

3ut with all the hard work we did and all our 
close “attention to details and economies I don’t 
believe anything we did made more certain our 
continued growth than the earnestness with which 
we sought to make a reputation among our cus- 
tomers for never misrepresenting anything we sold 


them, and the readiness with which we met just 
complaints with prompt adjustments. No business 
can thrive long unless it is operated on a plane 
of fair dealing. Misrepresentation and unfairness 
is like a poison that starts from within and works 
outward in all directions. The damage it does, 
too, appears where and when least expected and 
is hard to repair, if it ever can be repaired. 

In fact, the only sure way to get on in the lumber 
business, or in any other, is simply to watch 
details, talk straight and face your’ mistakes 
frankly. 

Business Founded Sixty-three Years Ago 

A retail lumber business which has been 
conducted for sixty-three years by successive 
generations of a single family cannot fail to 
merit being numbered among the successful 
concerns of this kind. That is part of the in- 
teresting history of the business carried on 
under the firm name of George Helfrich, which 
was the title under which it was founded, in 
1862, by the grandfather of the present owners. 
Bruce H. Helfrich is the managing partner of 
the business, and associated with him are his 
brothers, Samuel H. and William G. Helfrich 
and their sister, Miss Katie G. Helfrich. Prior 
to their succession to the business it had been 
conducted by their father, Samuel D. Helfrich, 
and an uncle, George V. Helfrich. The latter 
died about twenty-five years ago and the father 
of the present owners carried on the business 
up to the time of his retirement from its active 
management, in 1919. He died in 1923. Since 
1919 Bruce H. Helfrich has been its active 
head, and proof of his ability as its directing 
force lies in the fact that its volume of sales 
has more than quintupled in that period, though 
its growth had been steady from the time of its 
founding. In all these sixty-three years the firm 





ever done was through personal 

work, going out among my acquaint- 
ances and getting better acquainted—be- 
coming friends. Call on the newcomers 
in your town, tell them you are glad to 
have them move into the community. 

It is good to be well established in 
your town. Business is based upon the 
people’s confidence, and without gaining 
this confidence you can not succeed. 

The old saying is just as true as ever: 
_ Courtesy makes friends, and friends make 
customers—A Texas Retailer. 


“ng OME of the best advertising I have 











name has never been changed from that of its 
founder. Commenting on this interesting fact 
and other characteristic features of the business 
to which he attributed its success, Bruce H. Hel- 
frich said: 

All down the line of succession to the business 
we have clung to the name under which it was 
founded for the reason that as one successor 
handed it down to another there was handed down 
with it the reputation that name bore for fair deal- 
ing. Our grandfather was known in the trade for 
his strict adherence to this principle, and = sue- 
cessively we have endeavored to uphold it no less 
rigidly. That, I believe, has been the greatest con 
tributing cause of our success. We have tried 
consistently to create and justify the impression 
among our customers that we would rather take a 
loss on a bill than to have any one of them believe 
that we misrepresented anything we sold him. 

In my own experience in the management of the 
business I have found that in cases where an ad 
justment was properly due, customers more often 
than not were unwilling to accept terms I offered 
because they considered them too liberal. Sut now 
and then we strike cases in which repeated com- 
plaints about matters which we know do not justify 
them make it vlain that the customer merely seeks 
to take advantage of our known honesty of pur 
pose. In such instances I am strict in my deter 
mination to show such a customer that we main- 
tain our rights as honestly as we protect those 
of our customers in all their transactions with us. 
If he makes a practice of seeking unwarranted ad- 
justments I invite him to take his account else- 
where. Usually such a customer tries to squirm 
out of the situation he has created. 

Next to a consistent following of the rules of 
fair dealing, I have found that the carrying of 
only the best lines of building materials has been 


the most helpful factor in placing our business on 
an enduring foundation. Since 1 took charge of 
the business I have devoted much attention to 
standardizing material of the highest value and 
working for quality sales. I do this on the theory 
that the next sale to a customer, not our first one, 
is where we make our profit. In handling these 
lines we always try to furnish the best that can 
be had, and in cases of complaint we take the 
attitude that “the customer is always right” until 
his contentions become so many and so unjust 
that his patronage becomes unprofitable. Then we 
know that honesty of purpose is being wasted on 
him and we are through with him. 

I have often reflected upon the methods that 
have helped us most in our business-building and 
I have come to the conclusion that the practices 
I have outlined have counted more than anything 
else to that end. 

To embark in the retail lumber business in 
an office which was the ground floor of what 
had been for years a little 25 by 25-foot, two- 
story brick stable, shows grit. To share that im- 
provised office with your delivery horse in such 
intimate fashion that the back of your neck was 
briskly fanned by his tail as he stood in his 
stall in a nearby corner and whisked pestiferous 
flies off his back and dozed on a hot summer’s 
evening, while you sat at your second-hand desk 
and pored over specifications, shows extraor- 
dinary adaptability. These two characteristics 
existing in a man or members of a firm make 
it pretty certain that they have ambition and 
a determination to succeed, and such men usual- 
ly do succeed in the retail lumber business. 


Start of a Successful Business 


That, at all events, was the way Tony Schloss 
and Harris Farbman made their start on the 
road to suecess when, in 1907, they formed a 
partnership to do a retail lumber business under 
the name of the Baltimore Lumber Co., which 
is today one of the city’s largest lumber and 
millwork plants. From the little combination 
office and stable on a back street it has expanded 
in the same block where it started until today 
it occupies about 188,000 square feet of floor 
space in what may be ealled the heart of Balti- 
more, and the entire site is owned by the firm. 
In addition they purchased about a year ago the 
four and a half acres comprising the yards and 
mill site of the George H. Poehlmann Lumber 
Co. on the outskirts of the city, following the 
destruction by fire of the latter concern’s mill- 
work plant. Owing to the difficulty of further 
expansion in its present location the Baltimore 
Lumber Co. plans to remove its entire plant to 
the less densely built-up section where its newly 
acquired property is located, if it can effect a 
satisfactory sale of its original site. This matter 
is not yet in definite shape. 

When Mr. Schloss was asked to tell how they 
had made such strides, he smiled in that vague, 
reflective way that men smile when their 
thoughts are turned backward over long, hard 
roads of business effort which they have traveled 
to a triumphant end. Then he said, slowly: 

I believe what carried us through was a deep 
seated determination to prove that we couldn't be 
held down to the lowly beginning we had made. 
We had taken the plunge into the business in the 
best way that our means would permit, but once 
we were in it we were spurred by our pride to 
spare no effort, no amount of hard work, nothing 
that would enable us to attain the higher place in 
the business that we had visualized for ourselves. 
This doesn’t mean that we were ashamed of our 
beginning. We hardened ourselves against think- 
ing about it in that light, extracted even some 
humor from it and put our thoughts more on get 
ting ahead than anything else. 

We early made it our aim to so handle every 
bit of business that came to us in such a way that 
the customer would see that we merited his con- 
fidence. We made it a rule to sacrifice a sale 
rather than take a chance on displeasing a cus- 
tomer and having an argument with him. If we 
did make a mistake we frankly admitted it and 
did the right thing in the matter, taking a loss 
rather than damage our reputation for fair deal 
ing. After a time this policy began to tell in 
steadily increasing business and we have never 
deviated from it all along the way. 

When our business had grown to a point where 
the little brick stable had become too small to 
house both the office and the delivery horse we 
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decided to leave it to the horse. With our surplus 
funds now justifying some move to expand we 
purchased a Jot across the street, tore down the 
building there and made more  commodious 
quarters for ourselves, also increasing our storage 
space, which hithtrto had been confined to the 
second floor of the little brick stable. Since then 
we have bought and demolished eighteen buildings 
in the course of our expansion, and we are after 
another one right now. 


3ut the little brick stable still stands. ‘*‘ Want 


to see it? Come on,’’ and Jeading the way out 


of the company’s spacious offices, filled with 
busy men and women at rows of desks, and 
through the plant, Mr. Schloss emerged in the 
back street, where after a few steps he stopped 
and pointed to the weatherworn brick walls 
within which had started the business now rep- 
resented by the great plant whose five stories 
towered above them. 

There it is, said Mr. Schloss, his own eyes look- 


ing it over as one looks at a keepsake that is cher- 
ished for the memories it brings. Wasn’t built for 
a lumber plant, that’s plain, but we did a lot of 
business in the old shell. And old Tug—that’s 
the horse, you know—he’s dead long ago. The old 
fellow was company for me too on those nights 
when I worked late, but he had a way of coming 
out of a doze sometimes with a snort and particu- 
larly vicious swish of his tail at a fly that often 
made me have to do a lot of figuring all over again. 
But, after all, success comes from just keeping 
right on the job whatever may be the jolts you get. 


Log Tariff Overshadows Other Factors in Fir Market 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 13.—Log tariff No. 29 
for the moment overshadows other factors in 
the fir market. As a result of the ruling of 
the United States Supreme Court setting aside 
the order of the superior court of Thurston 
County, and in effect placing the entire matter 
before the publie service commission of the 
State of Washington, the railroads have con- 
tended that tariff No. 29, with its heavy in- 
ereases, is in effect. The loggers have acted 
instantly, and have closed down practically 95 
percent of their operations. In the superior 
court of Thurston County, Judge D. F. Wright 
has issued an order fixing June 22 as the date 
on which the railroads will be required to re 
turn an answer to the injunction aimed at tariff 
No. 29, and has fixed June 23 for hearing argu- 
ments on the proceedings intended to restrain 
the carriers from charging higher log rates 
than those in effect when adjustments were in 
progress. Furthermore, July 31 has been set 
as the date for a hearing before the public serv- 
ice commission in Olympia, at which time the 
entire subject may be further considered. If 
as a result of the injunction proceedings June 
22 and 23 the ruling of the superior court of 
Thurston County is adverse to the railroads, the 
entire subject will probably go before the pub- 
lic service commission. 

Acting on the emergency confronting the log 
gers, J. L. Bridge, manager of the Sound Tim- 
ber Co., who is president of the Associated Log 
Shippers, has appointed an executive committee 
of seven prominent loggers to represent the 
shippers in any developments. 


Carrier’s Position Forces Camps to Close 


One of the instant results of the decision of 
the Supreme Court was to cause the carriers to 
notify the shippers that they would be obliged 
to pay the increased log rates or no cars would 
be furnished them. The shippers declined, with 
the effect that the carriers are now in the posi- 
tion of having forced the camps to ‘close. How 
effective the shut down is appears from the 
fact that out of thirty-one major operations 
on Puget Sound, twenty-one shut down their 
camps practically over night. Of the ten re- 
maining, four were scheduled to close down 
before the end of the present week, and five 
were due to cease operations within a few days. 

One operator is in the advantageous position 
of benefiting by the so called ‘‘ point-to-point 
shipment rate,’’ under an old-time contract 
with the carrier, so that in that particular in- 
stance tariff No. 29 does not apply. These spe- 
cial contracts, or ‘‘point-to-point’’ agreements, 
form a vexed question. The rates are very low. 
The railroads would be glad to be rid of them. 
There is a considerable number of such special 
contracts. 

Loggers frankly say that tariff No. 29 is 
ridiculously high; that the carriers would never 
have thought of trying to enforce it except for 
the ‘‘fluke’’ in recent litigation, which has 
given them an unexpected opening, and that 
they are now in good trading position if they 
can hold a conference throwing the whole ques- 
tion, special contracts and all, into a melting 
pot. It is not a violent assumption that the 
carriers might emerge from such a session with 
the special contracts abrogated and a new 
schedule of rates in effect measurably higher 
than the old, but not so high as those laid down 
in tariff No. 29. 


Mills Cutting Into Accumulation of Logs 
Meanwhile, with the logging camps 95 per- 
cent down, the mills are cutting into the ac- 


cumulation of logs. Recent inventories reveal 
a total in excess of 300,000,000 feet on Puget 
Sound alone. It is above normal. The essential 
fact is that this stock, instead of increasing, is 
being picked over day by day, and the best logs 
are going to the mills. Moreover, it will not 
require a great length of time to reduce this 
accumulation to the point where it will no 
longer be regarded as formidable nor an ob- 
stacle to a living price for logs and for lumber. 
This factor in itself is already making for a 
stronger undertone. 

The logging camps will not resume, probably, 
prior to Sept. 1, at which time the season of fire 


hazard will be well by. The fir mills generally 
will run up to July 4 and will shut down from 
one to two weeks, and if logs are not available 
they will still further curtail production. 


Wage Question Again Crops Up 


Another point is that the wage question is 
again pressing for consideration and readjust- 
ment. Manufacturers have contended that one 
of three things must happen before fir can be 
restored to a basis of legitimate profit: (1) The 
market must advance; (2) production must be 
heavily curtailed; or (3) the overhead must be 
reduced. It is possible that all three elements 








Buyer’s Viewpoint Is All-Important 


It was my good fortune to take my training in one of New York’s 
greatest mail-order houses. I can well remember the first piece of 
copy for the catalog of that New York house. It was at a period when 
long white coat sweaters were the fashion of the hour for women. 
My allotted task was to write the description of a white coat sweater 
which had been honored with a whole page in the particular catalog. 


I wrote it as best I knew how and took it to the president himself. 
He read it through and shook his head, handing it back to me with the 
words, “It won’t do. Try it again.” Once more I toiled over the copy. 
Finally I was satisfied. I soon found that he was not, however. Once 
again he sent me back to my desk. Alas! The third piece of copy was 
too much for him. ‘ 


He sprang up from his desk excitedly. He was a little, short man, 
but never in my life have I met or known one more dynamic. Grab- 
bing me by the arm, he said, “My boy, you don’t get it. You don’t get 
it. Let me tell you. Out ina little Michigan town lives a young woman 
who has written for our catalog. How eagerly she turns the pages 
when it arrives, until at last, there it is on the page before her. Her own 
long, white coat sweater. She orders it. How long even the days seem 
*til it comes! Finally it arrives. 


“Can't you see her running up those stairs until she reaches the 
privacy of her own room? How her fingers tremble as she finally 
unties the knot, throws off the cover, pushes back the tissue paper and 
draws from the box her beautiful white coat sweater? Can’t you see 
her at first hold it out at arm’s length as she admires it? Can’t you 
picture the thrill with which she tries it on and stands in front of the 
mirror facing first this way, then that way? Can’t you hear her as she 
goes to the head of the stairs and calls, ‘Mother, I am going to run 
down to the post office to mail a letter?’ And can’t you just see her 
as she walks down Main Street feeling that the most important event 
in weeks has happened in town? 


“Now go and write that copy. Talk directly to her about it. Tell her 
that it is her sweater. Tell her it was made for her. Tell her of the 
pride and joy she will have in wearing it. Tell her of its becoming- 
ness. Tell her of the wear and service it will give her.” 


Months later we planned to run that sweater page in a Christmas 
book, but found that it had to be omitted because it was utterly im- 
possible for us to get in New York a sufficient quantity of long coat 
sweaters to meet the requirements of the advertisement. That page 
advertisement had sold all the available white coat sweaters on the mar- 
ket —F. B. Frazee in Printer’s Ink. 
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will figure in the readjusted conditions. If the 
overhead is reduced, it is certain that an effort 
will be made to cut wages. With the mills it 
will probably be in evidence when the opera- 
tions resume in July, and with the loggers it 
might easily happen after the railroad tariff 
has been ironed out and the operators resume 
early in September. 

Here is another ‘‘if:’’? If the Japanese 
market awakens in September, as is anticipated, 
the year undoubtedly will close with a record 
of good business in fir. With the market 
already absorbing the cut, a mere trifle of a few 
million feet added to demand would be enough 
to restore the industry to a condition of health 
and prosperity. 


Close Camps Due to Log Rate Increase 

TACOMA, WASH., June 13.—Two of the 
largest logging concerns in the Tacoma dis- 
trict shut down their camps yesterday because 
of the advance in log rates made by the rail- 
roads. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
and the Cascade Timber Co. were the two firms 
taking this action. The St. Paul company 
closed three camps located at Lake Kapowsin, 
Orting and Voight creeks, while the Cascade 
company closed four camps in Pierce County 


Lumberman 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 13.—Not overproduc- 
tion, so much as intelligent market extension 
and salesmanship, is the main problem of the 
fir industry, as set forth in an address by R. W. 
Vinnedge, past president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, before the annual 
conference of the Washington State Bankers’ 
Association in this city, June 6. Introductory, 
he delivered the following verbal sketch: 

Within the four weeks next ahead, unless the 
present potent signs fail of their forecast, fifteen 
thousand workmen in the six hundred and sixty 
logging camps of this State will be paid off, and 
the major part of 40 percent of the log-producing 
capacity of the industry of the State will cease. 
The period of inactivity no one can predict. As 
a result, a daily payroll of $75,000 will cease. | 

The curtailment among the approximately six 
hundred mills in the State will be less general and 
of shorter duration, but will probably involve a 
like number of men and daily payroll of from two 
to four weeks. The productive wealth of these 
logging camps and mills will be quiescent and their 
purchasing power dormant. 

We are today describing the are which will 
within the coming weeks expand into a vicious cir- 
cle of stagnation in the State’s greatest industry. 

Mr. Vinnedge cited facts showing Wash- 
ington, with 17 percent of the total lumber out- 
put, to be the largest lumber producer in the 
Union. He alluded to the belief of newspaper 
readers that reports of record-breaking ship- 
ments reflected prosperity within the industry, 
remarking that ‘‘ While this undoubtedly should 
be the case, the fact remains that in our indus- 
try it is not.’’ 


Increased Efficiency Increases Output 


Discussing the anomalous situation in which 
the lumber industry has actually sold more 
lumber than it has produced, Mr. Vinnedge 
spoke of quick delivery and the reduction of 
stocks in yards, at delivery points and at the 
mills—so that the slack of from ten billion 
to twelve billion feet had been taken up 
between the producer and consumer. ‘‘It is 
necessary,’’? he remarked, ‘‘to differentiate be- 
tween consumption and demand; our potential 
rather than our actual output is our menace.’’ 
He showed how during the last ten years the 
output of logs and lumber had been increased 
from five and one-half billion to eight and one- 
half billion feet—not so much from new opera- 
tions as from increased production efficiency in 
the old. 


Dilemma Due to Poor Salesmanship 


Referring to the geographical handicap of 
fir, the highest wages ever known in the lumber 
industry, the 20 percent shorter workday, the 
encroachment of substitutes, the speaker sug- 
gested ‘‘heroic treatment: ’’ 

I am firm in the belief that we are confronted 
With a crisis which has been approaching while we 
have been staying out late at night with the boys, 
80 to speak, and the morning after our blurred 
Perspective does not permit envisioning the real 
answer to the problems of the day. Underselling, 


and the fifth is to be shut down next Tuesday. 
The Cascade company’s mill also closed yes- 
terday. bd 

Everett G. Griggs, president St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., declared the shutdown was 
due to the advanced rates which would increase 
the charges his firm is paying on logs from 
$1.56 a thousand feet to $2.80. 

Our mill in Tacoma will continue to operate as 
long as we have a surplus of logs on hand and can 
buy logs in the open market, Mr. Griggs declared 
today. The new tariff means an increase of 80 
percent on our shipping costs and I hope something 
ean be done to allow us to operate pending the ad- 
justment of this matter which is of Statewide im- 
portance. 

The State department of public works has 
filed application with the courts for an injune- 
tion against the enforcement of the higher rates 
by the roads, and this will be argued at 
Olympia, June 23. 


Effect on Willapa Harbor Operators 
RAYMOND, WASH., June 13.—Throttling the 
lumber and logging operations of the entire 
State of Washington with a large increase in 
‘log freight rates, the main railroads of the 
districts have, by their action, thrown these al- 
ready demoralized industries into a chaotic 


condition, and forced thousands of men out of 
work. The influence of the stand was felt on 
Willapa Harbor by the closing of every camp 
that depended on main line carriers to deliver 
logs, including all the camps of the Sunset 
Timber Co., Raymond Lumber Co., Lewis Mills 
& Timber Co., Trap Creek Logging Co., and 
some small independent operators. 

The new log tariff 29 went into effect sud- 
denly, taking all the operators in the State 
by surprise. Operators on Willapa Harbor 
when interviewed declared that the increase in 
log rates here was on an average of 40 percent, 
running from 75 cents to over $1 additional a 
thousand in the cost of logs. Basie rail rates, 
for instance, from Elk Creek jumped from 
$1.95 to $2.75 a thousand. O. M. Skarston, 
manager of the Sunset Timber Co., estimated 
that the new rate would cost that company 
alone $5,000 a month. C. L. Lewis estimated 
that the operations under his control furnish- 
ing logs for the Raymond mill, the Columbia 
Box and the Lewis mills, would be almost 
$9,000 a month. 


The same situation prevails over the whole 
State. It is estimated that fully 90 percent 
of the logging camps will close at once. 


Tells Bankers Industry’s Need 


more than overproduction; too little merchandis- 
ing, too much competition are the causes of our 
dilemma, And just as I believe that we face a 
crisis in the affairs of our industry today so 
do I as firmly believe that 2 cents a thousand on 
the annual output of our lumber contributed to a 
fund to be used in intelligent and consistent mar- 
ket extension would measurably relieve the situa- 
tion. Intelligent market extension activities in any 
industry are an incentive to judicious salesmanship. 
A well-sold product is the symbol of a stabilized 
industry. The delinquency of the salesmanship 
practiced in the fir belt is axiomatic throughout 
the industry nationally. 

Instead of grabbing the situation by the horns 
and doing a workmanlike job of it, we are inclined 
to temporize by pursuing specious nostrums, which 
are easier to take but not sufficiently potent. 


Mr. Vinnedge produced figures to prove that 
on a reasonable return of 12 percent the west 
Coast lumber industry last year was entitled to 
a return of forty-four million dollars; and if 
that were true, adding the loss sustained, the 
sum of forty-eight million dollars was lost to 
the State last year. He continued: 


If the commercial logger, refusing to sell his 
logs at any but a profitable price, will at such times 
withdraw from the market, he can by thus pro- 
tecting his trees from slaughter measurably sta- 
bilize 42 percent of our res meage which should 
go a long way toward setting the entire Pacific 
northwest lumber house in order. When- 
ever the lumber industry for any reason whatso- 
ever produces more than it can profitably dispose 
of conservation breaks down and waste increases. 
This adds to the carnage in forests. Not even the 
smallest stratum of our citizenship profits by such 
a condition. Our laws should be sufficiently flex- 
ible to compel the lumbermen at such a juncture 
to rectify the condition, and the only solution is to 
restore the maladjusted law of supply and demand. 
I firmly believe public sentiment is so forming 
as within the very near future to force amend- 
ment of present laws or enactment of new ones 
which will compel lumbermen to do the very things 
we have been accused of attempting to do and for 
which we have been haled into court and branded 
as conspirators, malefactors and despoilers of a 
great natural resource. This spark is kindling in 
the public consciousness. 


Lumber Is Banks’ Largest Customer 


Having outlined the delinquencies of the 
lumber business, the speaker frankly admitted 
that while the logger and lumberman was at 
least an ordinary bank risk, a situation had 
arisen wherein the industry needed assistance in 
remedying difficulties. If it was correct to 
assume that lumber, both directly and indi- 
rectly, was the banks’ largest customer, why 
not a lumber vice president? And if the banks 
would require all lumber and logging customers 
to submit intelligent cost statements when 
requesting accommodations, the banks would 
serve the purpose of informing themselves and 
compelling the factors in the industry to think 
in terms of cost per thousand. He said further: 

The industry is harmed at times by too liberal 
credits. When money is plentiful and banks eager 
to loan, and business on the surge, inflation is im- 
minent. A wholesaler gambling in transits, a 
logger overreaching by opening up a new tract 
of timber at an unpropitious time, or a sawmill 
adding an extra shift, should not be financed by 


a bank. By doing so, you are but contributing to 
our delinquency. The banker should serve as an 
intelligent check and balance. 

I have endeavored to impress you with our 
need of stability in production and sales. With 
our changing methods of distribution we must 
earry larger stocks of lumber. Until we can bring 
about that desired stability, the peaks and valleys 
so descriptive of the performance of our industry 
will continue; and just as we ask you to curb 
inflation, gambling and unwarranted extensions, 
so we plead for your sympathetic understanding 
and financial assistance in carrying these larger 
stocks of logs and lumber, and to support us when 
conditions do not warrant hurling them on an un- 
willing market. 

In closing, Mr. Vinnedge pointed out that 
the lumber industry of the Pacific northwest 
needed constructive leadership. He paid a 
compliment to the financiers, saying: ‘‘I honor 
and respect the men representing the banking 
interests of this great State. The many fine 
and constructive activities you foster, too 
numerous to mention here today, are a credit to 
you and our entire citizenship. Likewise, I re- 
spect and love my associates in this great in- 
dustry. They are men of the highest courage 
and integrity.’’ 


Favor Grade Marking of Hardwoods 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 15.—That grade 
marking of hardwood lumber meets with popu- 
lar favor is indicated by returns received by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute from a 
referendum vote asked from the manufacturers, 
distributers and consumers of hardwoods 
throughout the United States. Answers re- 
ceived to date indicate that at least 95 percent 
are strongly in favor of this plan, which was 
approved by the membership of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute at the annual meet- 
ing in Memphis last month. 


Some interesting letters touching on grade 
marking of lumber were received by the insti- 
tute as a result of the referendum vote. Many 
voting ‘‘yes’’ urged that the institute at once 
perfect its plans so that the consumer ‘‘ will be 
assured of the right grade when purchasing 
lumber.’’? Some urge that all lumber, not just 
hardwoods, be grade marked, and many sug- 
gested that it be a penalty not to grade mark 
lumber of all kinds. 


The answers to this questionnaire, which was 
sent out from the office of J. H. Townshend, 
executive vice president of the institute, have 
come from all sections of the United States 
and every mail brings more replies. While 
it has been impossible to tabulate all returns, 
it is felt that the percentage in favor will be 
greater than 95 percent. 

The institute at its annual meeting decided 
to put into effect grade marking and branding 
of lumber, and steps are being taken at this 
time to perfect such plans. 
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Coast Plant Unites Perfection of 
Manufacture with Speed 


ToLepo, Ork., June 13.—Not long ago a vis- 
itor remarked to c’. D. Johnson, president of the 
Pacifie Spruce Corporation: 

“*Tt’s a fine plant. You have made many im- 
provements since I] was here a year ago.’’ 

“*Still in the kindergarten class,’’ answered 
Mr. Johnson. 

‘Phat’s all right, coming from you; but I’m 
thinking you wouldn’t permit anybody else to 
say it!’’ 

Mr. Jobhnson’s observation must not be in- 
terpreted as derogatory. Far from it. The 
presiding genius of Pacific Spruce took that 
method of forecasting the future, based on the 
far-sightedness and the true vision for which 
he has become noted. The plant he was talking 
about cuts $25,000 feet in a single shift of eight 
hours. It has united perfection of manufacture 
with speed of operation. With those two points 
in mind, the general manager, Frank W. Stevens, 
has introduced numerous economies, and prob 
ably has today 4 concern turning out as high 
footage per man per day as any Jumber plant 
on the Pacific coast; and although, as Mr. John- 
son has said, it may still be in the ‘‘kinder 
garten class,’’ it is quite capable now of turn 
ing out approximately a million feet of lumber 
every twenty-four hours. What it will become, 
raising it to still higher standing in the minds 
of its projectors, hasn’t been told; but on every 
hand there are substantial evidences that, like 
Mr. Finney’s turnip, it will grow and grow and 
grow. 

Changes Marking Advancement of Last Year 

se that as it may, a few of the changes mark- 
ing the advancement of the last vear are worth 
noting: 

A 15-inch hydraulie dredge has shifted 350,000 
square yards of earth. Portions of ground that 
formerly were impossible to use without the driv 
ing of piles have been covered with sand, and on 
the area thus reclaimed there have been built run 
Ways, increasing the space for stacking of lumber 
in open storage. In numerous instances there were 
considerable stretches of soil covered with dry 
grass and drift; and all of them have been buried 
under sand from the dredge, reducing the fire risk. 
Probably the greatest single development has been 
the reclaiming of what formerly was waste land. 

In addition, the dry-sorting equipment of the 
mill has been revamped, doubling the capacity of 
the dry-sorter. This has been accomplished by 
cutting out a part of the monorail system and a 
part of the cable transfer. 

A new retail lumber shed is now a part of the 
plant. This shed was planned, built and placed in 
commission in eight days. 

There are increased facilities for handling lum 
ber, including a crane shed 56x604 feet for lumber 
storage and assembling parcels of cargo. 

There is a green storage P&H crane, with a 


spread of 100 feet, and 
track running back 630 
feet. 

A new log dump is 
under construction, 

Two rooming houses, 
with clubhouse and 
heating plant located 
between them, have been 
completed and are now 
occupied by employees. 
A third rooming house 
in another locality is 
projected, 

There is a complete row of modern dwelling 
houses, like a city street, for married employees 
and their families. 

Rooming houses and dwellings have garages ad 
jacent to them. 

Every corner of the great plant is equipped with 
fire-fighting apparatus, with rigid daily inspection 
under the authority of E. PD. Tibbetts, chief engi 
neer, 





There are 651 employees at the mill proper, 
and they are cutting spruce and fir in about 
equal quantities. Specialties include many items 


Dean Johnson (left), vice president, and Frank 
W. Stevens, general manager, of the Pacific 
Spruce Corporation 


of spruce from the unrivaled timber of the 
Blodgett tract, among them being siding, finish, 
drain boards, ladder stock and shop. Dean 
Johnson, vice president, notes a somewhat un- 
usual shipment consisting of three carloads 
of spruce for piano sounding boards, ordered 
recently by the Posey Manufacturing Co., Ho- 
quiam, Wash. 











Rooming houses and cottages built for the convenience of employces 


Log Input About 14,000,000 Feet a Month 


The input of logs from the Manary Logging 
Co. is about 14,000,000 feet a month, equally 
divided between Camp 1 for the Blodgett tract 
and Camp 12 for the Siletz. According to 
Ward Mayer, of the Mayer & MeMillan Con- 
struction Co., Camp 12 is the finest logging unit 
ever set up. It is located on a sightly tract 
seven miles from Toledo, embracing property 
bought from the Indian department, formerly 
a part of the Siletz Indian reservation. In the 
headquarters building there are combined offices, 
warehouse and store, with rooms upstairs for 
the manager and his assistants. One corner of 
the building is arranged like a train dispatcher’s 
window in a depot, commanding at all times an 
unobstructed view of the railroad track, so that 
the timekeeper or bookkeeper may also act as 
train dispatcher and avert danger of accidents 
as much as possible. 

The headquarters building is 50x128 feet, two 
stories. Nearby is a building for the cooks, and 
for the kitchen and dining-room help. The 
cookhouse, 384x120, is modern in every way. The 
cooks’ residence is 26x50. Bunkhouses are ar- 
ranged so that four men occupy a room 12x20, 
affording for each man an individual locker, 
with adequate lavatory and shower facilities 
conveniently placed. There are modern bunga- 
lows for married employees and their families, 
the equipment including full plumbing and light- 
ing. Garages are provided for the storage of 
cars belonging to men permanently located in 
the camp. Accommodations are provided for 
130 single men, and twenty married men. The 
different buildings are connected by roadways 
and sidewalks. 

A part of the unit is a shop 80x180, equipped 
with wheel press, lathes, shaper, drills, forges 
and general machinery; and eventually there 
will be a traveling overhead erane running 
through the building. One feature of the shop 
is a multitude of windows, the designer having 
specified all the glass that could be put in. 
Auxiliary buildings include round house, filing 
house, oil house, speeder house, sand house and 

















VIEW OF THE UP-TO-DATE PLANT OF THE PACIFIC SPRUCE CORPORATION AT TOLEDO, ORE. 
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powder house, at a safe distance. Power is fur- 
nished by a generator driven by a 75-horsepower 
Diesel engine, and electric lights are supplied 
to the entire camp. All buildings are painted 
gray with white trimmings, two coats inside 
and out, and are well lighted and ventilated. 

There is a baseball park adjacent to the camp. 

Water for the camp is stored in a 30,000-gal- 
lon tank on a tower 100 feet high. A pump 
operated by a semi-Diesel engine lifts the water 
from a creek near at hand; and the water is dis- 
tributed not only to the various buildings, but to 
fire hydrants located at strategic points. 

All ‘‘lokies’’ and ‘‘ donkeys’? are oil-burning. 
Oil is received in standard-gage tank cars, 
switched to elevated tracks, from which the 
‘‘Jokie’’ tanks are filled by gravity, saving time 
and doing away with the expense of the ordinary 
pumping method. Supplies for the ‘‘donkeys’’ 
in the woods are sent in torpedo containers. 

Sewage from the various buildings is carried 
through a permanent terra cotta sewer to a con- 
crete septic tank, before being permitted to 
drain into the river. 

At the camp, as elsewhere among the proper- 
ties of the Pacific Spruce Corporation, every 
conceivable provision has been made to insure 
the comfort of the employees, along with econ- 
omy of operation. 

An instance of the willingness of the manage- 
ment to keep on good terms with its neighbors, 
as well as to do right, is afforded in an expendi- 
ture of $20,000 for sealing the lower end of the 
log pond. Due to the bucking of logs in water, 
and the release of sawdust in the stream, there 
was a complaint from owners of oyster beds 
that their industry was being damaged and 
ruined. In coping with this complaint, the Pa- 
cific Spruce Corporation built what is practical- 
ly a fence. It consists of round piling driven 
deep into the bed of stream, with lagging, and 
then about 1,600 pieces of sheet piling, 4x12, 40 
feet long. There is no refuse from the mill 
itself, and the ‘‘fence’’ holds back the sawdust, 
so that the quantity escaping is negligible. 

Step by step the Pacific Spruce Corporation is 
developing; and some of these days, without 
doubt, it will graduate from the ‘‘ kindergarten 
class’’ into the finished operation which already 
has been visualized by the management. 
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Michigan Mill Destroyed by Fire 


Bay Crry, Micw., June 15.—The double band 
mill of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., at its plant 
No. 2 was completely destroyed by fire on the 
night of June 12. Owing to the 400-foot clear 
space maintained between the yard and the saw- 
mill, there was no loss of lumber, although there 
were about 500,000 feet of logs decked and the 
wind blew the sparks that way. Excellent work 
of the local fire department saved them. It is 
not known how the fire started. It was discov- 
ered by the sweeper, who said that there seemed 
to be an explosion. The loss is estimated at 
$200,000, and is covered by insurance, but it 
is not yet decided as to whether the mill will be 
rebuilt. The company has put a night crew to 
work in plant No. 1. The burned mill was one 
of the largest in Michigan and was a famous 
mill in the days of Bay City’s lumbering 
supremacy. It was then known as the Detroit 
mill. 


Issuing New Cypress Grade Book 


NEW ORLEANS, La., June 16.—Next week the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
will begin distribution of its new grading rules 
hook, the preparation of which has been in 
progress by the grades and specifications com- 
mittee ever since Secretary Hoover began his 
campaign of simplification. The committee had 
the new rules in type for submission to the 
recent annual of the association and, following 
the approval of that gathering, the last touches 
were put on the-work before sending it to the 
print shop. It is now on the presses and, ac- 
cording to Secretary-manager E. W. McKay, 
will be ready for the mails next week. In 
general character the booklet will be closely 
Similar to the existing grading rules book it 
replaces, 


Machinery Salesmen in Conference 


BeLoit, Wiss June 15.—Nearly a hundred 
salesmen for the P. B. Yates Machine Co. as- 
sembled at the factory here for the last week 
for the second annual sales conference. The 
men came from all parts of the country. Illus- 
trated lectures and démonstrations of the ma- 
chines on the test floors were featured at the 
convention. Among the officials of the company 
who spoke to the sales organization were P. G. 
Farrow, general manager; Frank Weaver, sales 
engineer; R. J. Tompkins, general superintend- 
ent; F. L. Lane; C. J. Marshall, chief engineer; 
F. R. Smith, secretary of the company; R. W. 
Burns; William Pfau; Frank Challoner and 
P. J. Schloemer. A banquet was held at the 
Chevrolet Club for the salesmen during the 
course of the convention after which the Yates 
Club entertainers presented vaudeville sketches 
for the guests. 


Has Big Contract for Wood Pipe 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 13.—One of the impor- 
tant contracts on the books of the Federal Pipe 
& Tank Co., Ballard, calls for sixty-five ear- 
loads of wood stave pipe for the Madison River 
plant of the Montana Power Co., near Norris, 
Mont. The material is manufactured from 
4x6-inch clear fir, in lengths from ten to thirty 
feet, and the pipe line when completed will be 
used as a penstock for the power plant. The in- 
side diameter of the pipe will be thirteen feet, 
making it one of the largest ever set up, and 
the total length of the line will be 8,000 feet. 
The work will cost $150,000. 

Charles A. Paul, president and manager of 
the Federal Pipe & Tank Co., has received word 
that about a thousand feet of the line has been 





Don’t worry about the Amer- 
ican people being too busy to 
read advertising. Make it in- 
teresting enough and they'll dis- 
miss their sweethearts, lay off 
from work, sit up nights, and 
clamp your ad to their razor- 
handles. We know only one 
pleasure that surpasses riding 
in a Jordan car. It is reading 
Edward Jordan’s copy.— The 
Paper Book. 











laid. Work began May 18, but has been ham- 
pered by freaky weather. At the moment the 
people in the eastern part of the United States 
were suffering from extreme heat, the tempera- 
ture at Norris dropped to 40 degrees, accom- 
panied by snow, and there has also been a heavy 
fall of rain, which has interfered with opera- 
tions. The first part of the construction deals 
with reverse curves, and is unusually difficult. 
It is expected that the pipe line, which will be 
one of the finest and most complete ever turned 
out by the Federal organization, will be finished 
about Nov. 1. 

Wood stave pipe manufactured by the Fed- 
eral company has been installed in Pueblo, 
Colo.; Anacortes, Wash.; Bremerton, Wash.; 
Yakima, Wash.; Greenwood Avenue, North Seat- 
tle; Olympic Golf & Country Club, Boise, Idaho. 
The plant is turning out a large quantity of spe 
cial acid and pulp tanks for two new mills. 

The Federal Pipe & Tank Co. was organized 
about two years ago, and has become one of 
Seattle’s steadiest industries. The site in 
Ballard, which embraces an area of 120x300 
feet on the ship canal, affords connection by 
both rail and water, so that freight cars and 
steamers can run direct to the plant for loading 
and unloading. The plant has a payroll of 
thirty-five to fifty men, and uses annually about 
5,000,000 feet of lumber and 600 to S00 tons 
of steel. Mr. Paul says: 

Great care and attention is paid to the selee 
tion of lumber used, only the highest class of fir. 
free from sap and all defects, being allowed to 


enter into the manufactured article. Easy to lay 
and economical in cost, the wooden pipe system has 


enabled many western towns to go to mountain 
streams as far as forty miles distant for a pure 
water supply. It is estimated that there is over 
ten thousand miles of wood pipe now in use west 
of the Rocky Mountairfs. Wood pipe has played an 
important part in the development of the West, 
especially in irrigation, as it would have been im- 
possible in many cases to use metal pipes for car- 
rying water to the land, on account of the high 
cost. Creosoted pipe was first placed on the mar- 
ket in 1916 for irrigation work. Old wood pipes 
recently taken up in Seattle to make way for 
street improvements were found to be in good 
condition, and have been sold for use elsewhere for 
practically the original cost. 


A Successful New Southern Industry 


WiaGins, Miss., June 15.—The relation of 
pickles to lumber may at first glance seem rather 
remote, but there is a connection, and a very 
vital one. At least, this is true as regards the 
Finkbine Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Jackson, Miss., and mills at Wiggins and Dlo, 
which concern established and operates, under 
the name of the American Pickle & Canning Co., 
of Wiggins, the largest pickle plant in the 
South, with business that this year will total 
two million dollars. 

Back in 1910 this business was inaugurated 
by the Finkbine company, being then the first, 
as it is now the largest, pickle producing es- 
tablishment in the South. The purpose of the 
company in launching this enterprise, first at 
Wiggins and later at Hattiesburg, was to show 
the possibilities of ecut-over lands and thereby 
help draw settlers from other sections, at the 
same time creating a new industry and helping 
in the economic development of this part of the 
South. 

The attracting and holding of desirable set- 
tlers proved somewhat of a disappointment, as 
has been the case with many colonization proj- 
ects in the South, and the effort to attract new 
settlers was gradually abandoned. The com- 
pany, however, persisted in its efforts to develop 
the new industry, though for ten years the an- 
nual balances had to be written in red ink. 
In 1924, however, the tide turned, a million dol- 
lars’ worth of pickles being put out, represent- 
ing about four million quarts, and, best of all, 
the business showed a profit. A few days ago 
the first cucumbers of the 1925 season were re- 
ceived, and the plant has contracts that will in- 
sure double the amount of last year’s crops, so 
that it looks like a two million dollar business 
this year. 

The company has about 5,000 farmers grow- 
ing cucumbers under contract, and it is figured 
they will deliver to the plant about 300,000 
bushels of cucumbers, for which they will re- 
ceive around $250,000. The plant has twenty 
receiving stations, operating for 150 miles in two 
directions. 

The payroll at Wiggins amounts to about 
$1,500 per week; at the receiving stations, to 
$100 a week for eight weeks each year, while 
at the Hattiesburg plant, where beans and sweet 
potatoes are canned, the payroll is $800 a week 
for four months of each year. Fifty percent of 
the farmers receive an average of over $100 
an acre for their crop. 

The enterprise at Wiggins is an example of 
what can be accomplished with ecut-over land, 
where faith, perseverance and capital are factors 
in the equation. 

The men who make up the Finkbine organiza- 
tion proceeded on the theory that they owe some- 
thing to their communities, and wanted to as- 
sure their permanence and prosperity after the 
company’s timber holdings are cut out and the 
mill whistles have blown for the last time. It 
is a source of gratification to know that their 
efforts have won well merited success, and that 
the auxiliary enterprise which they founded has 
expanded into a great industry, with every as- 
surance of premanency and profitable operation 
in the vears to come. 


THE TOTAL AREA of forest land in Japan 
proper in 1921 was 45,584,107 acres, or 48 per- 
cent of the total area of the islands. Of this 
acreage approximately 6 percent is Crown for- 
ests, 15 percent national forests, 39 percent local 
Government forests or belonging to temples and 
other public bodies, and 40 percent privately 
owned forests. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


























Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1925, June 6; 1924, June 7— 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 

iat atires  SPArhen, DMD IRENOONNS 555. dis. 5. vows os Cea deb ae S Oak Gur as 74,031,430 71,399,944 74,338,650 68,869,056 71,467,200 56,471,784 

West Coast Tumbermen’s ASSOCIATION... ....0.4...06660 60sec oc cece aes 106,840,257 91,417,632 114,731,917 107,198,600 124,639,245 90,412,302 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........cccecsescece 35,057,000 33,683,000 28,825,000 24,572,000 34,597,000 23,550,000 

Celitpenin: ReGWOON DRBICIBEIOD 6.665000 cc cic-neeeua nub eas) 500s 6,855,000 6,925,000 5,565,000 6,474,000 6,177,000 3,571,000 

arth Caroline Tins DBAOCIBTION so ain 6.5i6-5:5:50.05.0 0:86 00.0 5.60 5 0so 08 See 9,029,976 5247 452 8,634,726 4,735,594 3,586,793 3,059,201 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 1,715,000 2,302,000 1,643,000 1,682,000 1,059, 1,535,000 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ ASSOCiAation..........cccceccceeoce 13,813,100 11,138,850 9,088,600 6,854,321 7,842,000 5,367,000 

A tie ole cea CEE meg 247,341,763 222,113,878 242,826,893 220,385,571 249,368,238 183,966,287 
7 ty-three weeks: 1925, Dec. 28 to June 6; 1924, Dec. 30 to June 7— 

oar Pine Association. a PO en eT ee ere a 1,776,450,859 1,812,208,014 1,724,937,914 1,788,065,125 1,703,193,809 1,691,469,116 

Weet Coast Lambermen’s AsB0CIATION. ....5.666c6ssesersecsewsncas 2,303,240,318 2,253,230,769 2,378,935,370 2,337,844,516 2,354,646,174 2,136,769,348 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............ceeeceeees 676,013,000 703,812,000 689,541,000 683,678,000 671,820,000 668,260,000 

California Redwood ASSOCIATION « oc oc< 6:6icccc0s 0s ee vines ev cede se 177,257,000 205,486,000 161,603,000 169,945,000 161,717,000 163,649,000 

North Carolina Pine: ASSOCIATION <<... 6.64 cccsceceseuccececewasase 194,313,656 182,860,073 190,919,044 182,758,522 148,507,150 151,310,359 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 64,447,000 52,761,000 58,523,000 53,244,000 45,757,000 44,156,000 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........eeeseeeeeeeee 203,974,200 190,515,850 190,562,600 188,630,521 177,515,000 199,412,000 

TSthis. Gaenty-iee: WREMBs 66-65 sos GSR knee heesciewes den voreee 5,395,696,033 5, 400, 873, 706 5,395,021 ,928 5, 404, 165, 684 5,263,156,133 5,055,025,823 
*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
uteiaes SPINS, inact aware ise Robs ee SEN GANA Eee 330,773,000 291,357,000 411,868,000 321,032,000 S90;026:000 ss nnssiceccs 
Walk senGN MMOGs 6.5 basses oa oenuRnas den S2Gsea dow ea tea ees 10,339,000 13,860,000 8,247,000 9,159,000 3092, 11,193, 000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs.’ Assn., 23 weeks...........4. 136,440,000 111,094,000 74,456,000 74,417,000 62,705,000 69,888,000 
“Revised figures for twenty-three weeks; not included in general totals; represents about 75 percent of cut in region. 
e e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 13.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from June 1 to 6 inclusive: 
—-Sales—— Prices Sales—— Prices 
V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 

Ol Sr an cesecyiaennmukened 6 22,000 4 $50.00 $46.00 $ 4.00 No. 2 and better............. 114 708,000 13 $37.00 $29.00 $8.00 

NO. 2 ..cecececcccccccccccces 109 463,000 11 48.00 39.00 9.00 PEO dre choco emcee mules 45 301,000 12 30.00 24.50 5.50 

CO rere te en tee a 49 337,000 9 32.00 25.00 7.00 Common No. 1 sis— 

S. g. flooring— y . ENO isle ioustareahocucasioeieee colar 89 655,000 18.50 16.00 2.50 

4” No. 2 and better.......... ae peed : oped pt pe DE nisilsoh cuseaieniertaaeies 22 86,000 6 22.00 16.50 5.50 

ey 9. Se Gale Sheen eS dy , f : ? 4 

"No. 2: tter 35 84,000 5 = 39.00 ~— 33.00 6.00 Dimension— 

9 No. egeengegnbaannsanes: aS CGs'o00 «3000250000 << eee 159 597,000 9 17.50 14.00 3.50 
a yi again a ncncseauuunenaaeees 156 440,000 8 20.00 16.00 4.00 
Stepping— - * : 18° A\etnistarsieisis Maree els yiatetns i: 330, -00 : 4.00 

No; 2 and DGC ...65s0ew aces 13 32,000 | 67.00 56.00 11.00 RE eee 64 127,000 8 21.00 1650 4°50 
‘inish— ie ine eta. hPa”): A RT Ee 55 98,000 ‘ec 24.00 18.50 5.50 

 ecccnsixainwsencel 14 21,000 7 57.50 51.00 6.50 n ar 13 30°000 4 25:00 «22:00 300 

Casing and base............- 17 29,000 6 65.00 50.00 15.00° Lath— 

Ceiling, %x¢t"— ee er 28 413,000 5 4.60 3.25 1.35 

No. 2 and. betterscssscsvsss 84 374,000 10 31.00 24.00 7.00 OGD’ “sos heen bseoe wine ‘eis 2 i 2 6.00 5.00 1.00 

NGS. cscssseopenssnkoeesnee 33 197,000 ak | 22.50 16.50 6.00 SINCE disc snd wwescwssGseeee 1 25,000 1 5.00 eke Sepia 





e e 
Oak Flooring Statistics 
The following statistics for May have been 


compiled by the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 


Association: 
Statistics for May 


Feet 
PRSIRCIIOR. 506ik0.cu cis sons end sansa eens 41,329,000 
SIMONE: asc scsndesiiasasseeeaaeeeees 42.104,000 

Orders 

eS ER Ee Ee eee eee ey TT 43,372,000 
Ce TE PUNO 4, 6:05 666.58 Sosa s ones 50,862,000 
Shock on Man GUNG Des isecccicvaiccecc% 51,254,000 

Consolidated Figures for Last Five Months 
PMO scan bib shoes iwasNkeesn eee 206,696,000 
MEDION: -- kc ohecasich eeeees ss eeseoor 196,816,000 
OO rr rer ry Perry Le re 189,987,000 


The following statistics are for the week 
ended as shown and comparative periods: 


1925— Production Shipments Orders* 
a 8,679,000 9,690,000 9,280,000 
eS ge > aren 8,692,000 9,178,000 8,891,000 
April 27 to 

MAY SO <s<%56 34,745,000 36,067,000 35,762,000 

1924— 

April 28 to ; 
MAY Sh sssccue 27,735,000 27,487,000 21,293,000 


734 mills. +36 mills. 


*Orders booked for the week ended May 30 
were 7 percent over production and shipments 
were 12 percent over production. 


Percentages of Thicknesses, Week Ended May 30 


2 ” 3B ” y, ” tn ” 
Proguction cciessssee. 69 20 { 4 
ShINMents .6.6..600%0 73 18 4 5 
[SPREE dcenseecheeaes 7 14 4 5 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFo.k, VA., June 15.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from thirty- -seven mills for the week 


ended June 6: —-Percentages of — 


Production Ship- 


Production-— Fect Normal* Actual ments 
Normal .... 9,024,000 
BOTGAL o.0i0% 7,644,133 85 

Shipments .... 6,064,044 67 79 

| 3,146,293 35 41 52 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 

As compared with last week, there has been a 
decrease in orders of 40 percent, though last week 
there were reports from 49 mills. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOSH, WIs., June 15.—The following is 
a summary, for comparative purposes, of figures 
as to the hardwood and hemlock movement sup- 
plied to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to twen- 
ty-five firms that ordinarily ship about one-third 
of the total monthly shipments reported to the 
association by all members, and shows averages 
for April, May and 1925 to date and weekly fig- 


ures for June: 


Hemlock 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
PRGTTON oo Sisiatarencs 2,288,000 2,502,000 2,240,000 
a re 1,630,000 2,788,000 2,196,000 
To date, 1925 2,727,000 2,473,000 1,943,000 
PUG OG: xo isisees 17 1,774,000 1,791,000 1,080,000 
Hardwood 
Firms Cut Shipments Orders 


Weekly average— 


UNO) 10 a Aree 6,419,000 2,674,000 2,648,000 
LO, oe 4,680,000 2,646,000 2,338,000 
To date, 1925. .. 5,791,000 3,161,000 2,594,000 
SUNG G ..2605%5% 17 3,999,000 1,800,000 3,189,000 





California Redwood Data 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cauir., June 13.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association’s report for the 
week ended June 6: 


7————— Redwood—-—__, White 





No. of Percent of woods 

mills Feet production Feet 

Production .... 14 6,855,000 100 2,214,000 

Shipments .... 14 5,565,000 80 1,047,000 
Orders— 

Received .... 14 6,177,000 90 1,159,000 

On hand..... 13 27,035,000 sie 6,686,000 

Detailed Redwood Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

Northern California* ....... 1,981,000 2,304,000 

Southern California* ...... 1,329,000 1,453,000 

ib rrr are a SOj000 a hdiae-tee 

RINBURNT 6a sccucisesaeen eens 1,269,000 1,017,000 

WN 5 wa rion a owas xe 951,000 1,403,000 

PENN ly che Cates ees BC ahd hosteea. 5,565,000 6,177,000 


*North and south of line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


yNevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 
tAIl other States and Canada. 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 13.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended June 6, from 
thirty-three member mills: 


Percentages of 
’ Ship- 
Production— Carst Feet Cut ments 
INOUMIOE 6 cick Cas OOO 8 sk ccc. cewes 
PCEREN 66.566 usue-s BD ROBIN kcinsie se-weie 
Shipments .1,081 28) 106,000 °82.26 ..... 
Local deliveries... . 719, TP ngene oaess 
I) C7) er ee "28, 825,01 000 
Orders— 
Canceled .... 16 SUGQG0 iéaus <seed 
INOW oc scars 1,303 33,878,000 98.69 120.02 
On hand.....3,883 100,958,000 


yCar basis is 26,000 feet. *Local sales included. 


Bookings for the week by thirty-three identical 
mills were 120.50 percent_ of those of previous week, 
showing an increase of 5,564,000 feet. 


The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 13.—For the week 
ended June 6, 116 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 





Production ...106,840,257 
Shipment owed ¥4, 781,917 8% below orders 
OPEETS: cies cae 124,639,245 17% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: 
TOOTING: oy iain 5:00 5:400e ace 39,507,025 
OG eco sua ene ene e 8,944,757 - 
Total WCET AE 2OG) 6: 5.0:6-.00-0:5 010 804. 065% 48,451,782 
BBA, FOR e CHEE 6. ica 6 6:6. b:eca chia 5.6 e.eeee es 58,860,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 7,420,135 
OCA SRIDINONUS 6.6 i656 oi50.6 00s abiecesso 114,731,917 
New business— 
Water delivery: 
IDOMIENUIO ccasdisesneseeeeey 48,002,696 
an eee 14, — 414 
Lotal Water: (60D) siccscvasesoes . 62,289,110 
PERS, Spe COUR o asac6. siacsrace sc4snreoieo es atowe ace 54,930, 000 
Local auto and team deliveries......... 7,420,135 
TOCA) MEOW BUSINGES. .05c.c5 cs.cccine ees 124,639,245 
Unfilled orders— 
DOMICHEIC CATEO 5 6 x 50:6:6/0sind cersncwseewes 163,422,323 
ROU. oisie's a4 oth 5% os dreis.e'steoaetswrneeaw ews 81,431,123 
bcc) Me Ce 7 err ne a ee 145,890,000 
Ota) CS oe. sesso cio igiblee Rik Mines 390,743,446 


yCar basis is 30,000 feet. 
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Oak Flooring Stocks Stock Report of Coast Mills 
> P 
The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- ee June 16.—The June 1 stock report of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso 
j repe ying statistics as to | ciation is as follows: 
)24 eae — ng neni wanes Stock report 105 identical mills item comparisons 
71,784 ee Sa eS Fs Per- 124 mills 124 mills Percent No. Average Stock 
ttt Stocks Unfilled cent . June 1 May 1 June 1 May 1 increase mills Junel Mayl 
71000 on hand orders sold | Flooring, v.g., No. 2, 1x4”..... 9,175,000 8,812,000 8,794,000 8,654,000 1.62 68 134,926 125,886 
59,201 SEM” x cnon anaes 5,219,000 2,414,000 46 _ | Flooring, s.g., No. 2&btr., 1x4” 3,527,000 3,986,000 3,479,000 3,633,000 *4.24 58 60,810 64,290 
35,000 getdate 562,000 183,000 _33 | Dr.siding (106), No. 2&btr,,1x6” 3,115,000 2,764,000 3,096,000 2,931,000 5.63 54 57.685 61.428 
ae iE em, Sener 15,785,000 29,591,000 STL seg NS or shiplage 1x8". .19/536,000 177430,000 18,281,000 16,477,000 10.95 83 235,373 210,000 
aad scones. -qnaiaah Jo S1S or shiplap, 1x8”...19,036, ’ ’ 8, ’ , ’ : ’ ’ 
e a No. 1, SISIE & sh, 2x4” 362,000 46,496,000 *12.11 93 476,097 532,875 
66,287 Sots 3” 91.56 ( 32,188,000 149 | No. 1, SISIE & rough, 2x4”...44,277,000 46,893,000 40,862,00 6,496, , 
wate” well SIDER 9 T2'000 719,000 Fe t CONE MERA. T s ceciccnxcanenis 26,308,000 23,951,000 25,029,000 22,078,000 13.36 80 328,850 323,662 
59,116 x2"... sees sss 3B,919,000 2,320,000 39 *Decrease. 
59,348 ‘ steriecshhenetna ee 
50,000 Total 3” ...... 11,887,000 5,039,000 2 7 . J 
Oae9 | TRB veeeceee 276,000 747.000 27 | Hardwood Institute Past Sales Report California 
trite. Se Seeweessweee 2, R 2; ’ ‘ = ; . ‘ 
56,000 22 ee ee ae MEmpPHIS, TENN., June 15.—The following is a summary of Chicago/ Pine Sales 
= : — = ees es gE aad methyess 16 | Cleveland average phate ee ep eee week ended June 9, hase Waseiadan 
25,82 geet aes 524,001 4,010,000 89 | as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute: d ! 

3 Pele” vcwccsces + 4,524,000 0,000 I Caur., June ‘ae 
ee Total yo" ...... 5,351,000 4,139,000 77 the period June 7 to 
13,000 Grand total...... 44,273,000 44,222,000 100 RED GUM TUPELO = Sameme 13, the California 

Comparative Percentages of Stock Sold Quartered - White & Sugar Pine 
8,000 June1, Mayi, June 1, Fig<uset Cock — Manufacturers’ Asso- 
, " i Pon ny Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev ae Ge ciation reports sales 
eee ae 49 39 Ho, 1 Com 4 Sele ||Firats & Seconds |[Panel & Wide No, 2. ||Fivets 4 Seoonts | | as follows : 
Oe  cuyn cutdub anne’ 52 58 69 4/4 75,00 4, || 4/4 51,50 41,29) 5/8 aoe a eee . California White Pine 
PY cuad bandodne ness 77 7 201 onde PRES @/¢ see 000 | 0, 1 Com & Sels Potion 
100 95 84 4/4 28,00 53,79 |Firsts & Seconds 4/t ooo = 8950 | Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 187,000 
2 Firsts & Seconds 4/4 88,50 we eM eee 74°50 C select ...... 250,000 
pread 4/4 92,75 eee Bape 8/4 tae 77.00 D select ...... 416,000 
° 5/4 89.75 . wee WHITE OAK ry 86.50 ~_ No. 3 clear.... 193.000 
5.50 National Anal at 5/6 <2. 91,50 Inch shop .... 208,000 
5.50 atlo ysis 8/4 87.25 22, quartered ue vse 92480 No.'I'shop...-. 775.000 
I ep 5 ations abs te BASSWOOD oO. 2 shop... .2,054'¢ 
2.50 WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15.—The National ty Com & Seis ae Sfemaie Fs cen 0 Set — No. 3 shop... "376 ono 
5.50 Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued S/a 64275 32. || Wye 69800 118°80|| 474. 65,25 ||Firets 4 Seconts ” Short C&bir.. eee 
the following analysis for the period ended June 6/4 66,75 vee |] 5/8 88,00 189,26} 4/4 see . Panel, Me &a.w.  2'000 
j ] NO. 5 C 3 
3.50 6, orders and shipments being shown as percent- 8/4 ’ #38 ah be aioee 4/4 51,75 67,75 sy Com & Sele Shop ata std. eeeee 
o : . é . ° 5 ” j \s le , © . eee , 
dm J agesof production: uring, ypuringza, | mas EES REE GS sate EP] SAP GB | Sugar Pine 
4.50 Week Ended Wks. Ended Firsts & Seconds toi 10/4 72,00 oa ay en Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 137,000 
5.50 June 6 June 6 4/4 84,00 .,, ||/No, 1 Com & Sels 46 26.60 | C Select ...... 174,000 
3.00 No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- S46 GEO cea 4)4 een tee ree om am eee ’ D select ...... 71.000 
Associations— mills ments ders ments ders einen tiie 5/4 ese 109,50 Hh . 43°38 No. 3 clr....." 98°00 
1.35 Southern Pine ...... 138 100 97 97 96 Ts rte ete e/a 8. 48780 Inch shop’ .... 62,000 
1.00 West COGKE. occa secs 1iG 30% 57 103 102 4/4 55°75 62.25 MAGNOLIA No. 1 shop...: 215/000 
oneee Western Pines ...... 33 820 9910288 6/4 59,50 ,., ||Firsts & Seconds ||No, aB Common - No. 2 shop.... 213/000 
—— Calif. Pines* ....... Ss 80 69 125 118 8/4 69.75 ... 1/2 2 se Es oe, 30,75 || Firsts © Seceute No. 3 shop.... 49.000 
Calif. Redwood ..... 14 «81 = 91 bs aye $2.50 -_— 5/4 82,00 “ea 4/4 67, eee Nos. 1 & 2 clr.. 
No. Carolina Pine.... 45 96 0 98 5 No, 2 Common 4/4 90, le c Seats 13,000 
y No. Hemlock & Hdwd.j 15 66 8&3 66 54 4/4 33,50 39,25)| 5/4 .., 120,50 07a vm 53,75 ay a 33 -. Dé&btr., std... 31.000 
: Northern Pine ...... 10 66 57 93 87 6/4 ese 122,50 eee . ° eee No. 3 clr., std. 12,000 
Pine - 2 a ae eee 7/4 eee 128,50 c Shop, std..... 
OTT  ¢ oC 98 SAP GUM No, 4 Common Ho, 2 Common - 18,000 
} fol- 377¢ 97 99 100 9 SAP_GUM —e 47... 22,00 4/4 29,75 ... White Fir 
from *Represents 28 percent of cut in region. quartered ae 29.00 ade T&btr. ........ 38,000 
yIncludes hardwoods and softwoods. le « ” No. 3com.&btr.  65°000 
ges of tLast week there were reports from 380 mills. — he ea a “es 56:45 ASH CYPRESS Ne dene... 63000 
— ¢/ i 4/4 61.25 74.78 ||Firate and Seconds No. 1 dimen... 58,000 
nents 5/4 61, ecco /, . ° 6/4 99,00 Firsts 4& Seconds : é : 
wei an ee | vO tte Naya 79,25 85,75 Mixed Pines 
e e e e eee eee + - Co oe 
paruere Com & Sels 5/4 82,75 103,50 -ommon Fe 
hee Northern Pine Statistics [| 2 2) co [0° 2 """[ryaamstoe |e OR aes | Cyumen” Ress, 
seer 68,00 ee eoe e ee Pye 2 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 16.—Northern i ea aa a, (tte a1, 78 || 6/4 ° a : ae 208.000 
e e 1 ti / . eee / . eee No, 2 Common 16/4 pe 150, 00 ae Deeleababads ddl, 
pine manufacturers increased both production 6/4 47,75 No. f ---: 2: 255,000 
and shipments in the week ended June 6. The Plain im, 8 — 25.98 see ad ee sane — 5 asstd.. 123-000 
age association report for the preceding week, end- 13-17" Box Boards 4/4 28,50 ... ae by 39°30 ~ No. 2 dimen... 36000 
ing May 30, showed a decline in production, a. by aewn 8/4 91 pe Funbers cesuee = SOG8 
uded. orders and shipments, but this was attributed to 5/8 39,50 ... RED OAK Bo, 1 Com & Sels a oon ens ve 
itical the short week, due to Memorial day. The ri ae ot ain eee ° a ae nS 
week, manufacturers have had a heavy year’s business 5/4 58,50 °.. oe et = DP kv¥éseenndes 131,000 
to date. The production of lath has been only 6/4 63,00 .., —_ & Scents amname ae y oe oom 4,000 
ee Mog) Comes te Uf Sit $500 Tes comon Ho, 1 common Caden ee 6 ono 
oe 35°00 RE sf * 190280 || 6/4 26,75 we || 4/4 33.75 a Ties & timbers 320.000 
NV 4/4 35, eee one : . ° oe Sa ino 20.000 
° 6/4 39,25 ... i a nee tiated e/a 46200 21 pee ’ 
week Maple Flooring Data s/s 44.70 32. [tg,.2 O0p tele | —cerommoon tivea pub? 
sean The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- oye. era pe se 47°00 *** |lg.a2" Box Boards 4/4 30,75 4... 5/4 & 6/4a.w. 75,000 
ciation has issued the following comparative 4/4 25.25 0 “/s sae 76,75 || 4/4 55.50 see | Stees aa 
statistics for May, 1925 and 1924, based on — a ae 8/4 88.50 :., ||!.cats_& Seconds 10/4 30,50 .., a eee wees 570,000 
‘tion the reports of the same eighteen member mills: Fr 6 ao see INGOM Seaeecee 400,000 
No, 2 “Se a8 / . eee "Sane IC 1 00,000 
May, May, —Decrease— He pg ee* Ilo. 1 Com & Sels panies 
1925 1924 Feet Pet. . ose 44 37,75 ei Australian..... 36,000 
Production ... 7,687,000 8,349,000 662,000 7.9 a aloo oS 
732 Shipments .... 7,399,000 6,472,000 — *927,000 *14.3 
4000 ONGTE ..0k00 7,443,000 4,769,000 *2,674,000 *56.1 ps ary ee 
’ a e 
se —.” Southern Pine Barometer | Cypress Statistics Delayed for Wee 
17 filled ....... ,752,000 10,736,000 1,984,000 18.5 ie ; _ same. La. June 15.—The Southern 
_ Stocks : 0 ie 000 25 243'000 #3°922,000 #155 New ORLEANS, La., June 15.—For the week C NEW 7 ae A+, _r = = ae pes 
enna. si : > > > 9 ridav 1 twenty- ypress Manufacturers ASSOC1ATIO ‘ , r 
*Increase. ended June 12, Friday, one hundrec y , : te 
‘ne mills report as follows in the Southern | Tometer, which it had been planned to issue 
Average Value, 23/32x2/4” Face Clear No. 1 and Pine ror Ral , Sig today, Monday, has been withheld for another 
9,110 OTs Sa Renee Geer roe _— ae ee Percent Percent | week to make sure that the first issue would 
0/000 May, May, —Decrease- of pro- of ship- | be fully representative, with no last moment 
0,135 1925 1924 Amount Pet. pane. : lucti aol 3 ; : 
ae i ETE $79.34 $83.73 $4.39 5.2 | a auet! Cats ornenane duction ments | slips through neglect of some important pa 
9,245 | one aglgla "* 71935" ME Ceres 2e send in his figures. The report will be 
9,245 i ‘entages of stock sold | Shipments .:.. 71,935,140 105.81 |... ducer to send in gures. 
ng aaa eerene eee: Orders* - i issued one week hence. 
2 393 soe ES teceived ... 3,433 73,019,910 107.40 101.51 cinciienaiiimabiiaiia 
1133 Maple-Beech- vr On hand end : ' ; ai 
0,000 c Birch Maple Maple, 2% week ....10,803 229,779,810 = ...--  - eee THE TOTAL cut of timber in Japan in 1922 
eae Noor einai at Nat 7 38 35 *Orders on hand showed an increase of 0.47 per- | amounted to 449,149,014 eubie feet, valued at 
3,446 Factory aia an earch ae 28 41 79 —_ one i ge = mills contributed to $74,474,018, as compared with 530,885,000 eubie 
BOIS areracalorocassrereccere 3 previous week's report. 8 ‘ 
pp wa ea 2 at $! ous year. 
AW thre6 oc ccacsceces 30 34 53 3ased on April average load, 21,270 feet. feet, valued at $87,108,817 the previous } 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 
15.—The third or Fri 
day morning session of 
the twenty-eighth an 
nual convention of the 
National Hardwood 





H. B. CURTIN, 
Clarksburg, W. Va.: 
Reélected President 





Lumber Association was 
given over to three ad- 
dresses, a special talk 
by William B. Baker, of 
the National Associa- 
tion of Chair Manufac- 

discussion in which 





turers; and = an 
members took part, and during which President 


open 
Curtin ealled on leaders from = various com 
munities to give an outline of conditions as they 
saw them. This was the only period during the 
convention when members participated, and 
proved of considerable interest. [Nore: A re 
port of the first day’s session appeared on the 
front page and pages 66-71 of the June 15 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

First on the morning program was H. N. Me- 
Gill, of the Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., who talked on ‘‘The 
Business and Commodity Outlook.’’ Mr. Me- 
Gill handled this in the form of a chart talk, 
showing the rise and fall of commodities, se- 
curities, crops ete., over a 20-year period, and 
endeavoring to show his hearers how business 
generally follows the same general lines. He 
held that business at present is suffering from 
overproduction and sales at small margins of 
profit, which resulted in much talk of poor busi- 
ness. He contended that the outlook for 1925 
was for business to be fairly steady, there hav- 
ing been some little decline. The speaker spoke 
highly of the Dawes plan, which should re- 
establish confidence in Europe and do much to 
revive export trade. He also pointed out the 
strong stock markets, which are generally fol- 
lowed by better business. The speaker dis 
cussed taxes, production ete., citing situations 
wherein overproduction was forced as a result 
of producers having to cut timber and sell at a 
loss in order to meet taxes and financial ob- 
ligations. 

As a solution of present difficulties Mr. Me 
Gill argued for greater efficiency in production, 
marketing, tightening up of credits, reduction 
of overhead wherever possible, and operating 
on a more generally efficient basis. 
Possibilities of Growing Hardwood Lumber 

Next on the program was an excellent talk 
by V. H. Sonderegger, New Orleans, La., 
Louisiana State forester, who said: 

Lately a great deal of agitation and statements 
for and against reforestation in the South have 
been made. The greater percentage have been 
in favor of softwood reforestation. Very little, 
if any, arguments have been given for hard- 
wood. There are many reasons for the lack of 
attention to the reforestation of hardwoods. 
With the exception of Louisiana and the Ap- 
palachian area very little study has been given 
to the hardwood problems. During the last six- 
teen years as a lumberman and technical fores- 
ter my experience has been obtained, the greater 
part of the time, in the Coastal Plain hardwoods 
and the balance in the Appalachian area. With 
this experience I can safely say that the re- 
forestation of hardwoods is assured for the fu- 
ture, contrary to all condemnations of. self- 
appointed opponents against hardwood refor- 
estation. Statistics show that the Coastal Plain, 
which includes Texas, Louisiana, southeast 
Arkansas, parts of Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina and lower Georgia, pro- 
duces 40 percent of the hardwood manufactured 
in the United States today. Furthermore, the 
southern Coastal Plain contains the largest 
reservoir of hardwoods in the United States at 
present and the next few years will show that 





the greater percentage of hardwoods manufac- 
tured will come from this area. In addition, the 
Appalachian section, including the area as far 
west as Kentucky, produces 35 percent of the 
hardwoods manufactured in the United States. 
With the combination of the Appalachian and 
Coastal Plain, 75 percent of the hardwoods 
manufactured today comes from south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line. In addition to the increased 
production, this area south of the Mason-Dixon 
line will produce future supplies of hardwoods 
contrary to all agitation. 
Hardwoods Have Not Been Studied 

Before going into the subject and reasons, I 
would like to discuss in general the many 
phases relating to reforestation. In my opinion 
hardwoods have not been studied because of 
ignorance of three following agencies: Very 
few, if any, foresters except those in the Ap- 
palachian area, have spent time on the hard- 
woods. Hardwood manufacturers, as a class, 
have not given proper consideration, proper re- 
spect and proper supervision and study to the 
hardwoods with reference to logging operations, 
transportation facilities and efficient methods of 
manufacture. Also, the public has not been 
educated as to the supply of material that can 
be had, the public depending upon the manufac- 
turers who furnish what they make; the result 
being the public today is expecting the cream 
of the hardwood products and can not be made 
to realize the value of. the by-products that can 
be obtained and which now are going to the 
raste-pile. The public and the foresters and 
the wholesale and retail buyers of hardwoods 
have the wrong idea of the true character of the 
land on which hardwoods grow. Unfortunately, 
the localities of southern hardwood timber have 
been called swamps and the impression through- 
out the country has been that the hardwood 
bottoms are constantly full of water, predomi- 
nating with alligators, snakes, malaria ete. This 
is an erroneous idea, as the greater percentage 
of the hardwood bottoms are subject to overflow 
from rains only during the winter months, which 
on an average do not last more than ninety days 
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Cincinnati, Ohio: 
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New York City; 
Members of Inspection Rules Committee 


a year. Otherwise, the bottoms are dry with 
the exception of low-flat places, called brakes, 
which contain overflow water that could not 
run off when the waters receded. 

Propaganda, which is erroneous, has been is- 
sued that hardwood lands could be adapted to 
agriculture. I have it from good authority that 
the Appalachian area alone has practically 33,- 
000,000 acres of cut-over lands and 25 percent 
of this area in the next 100 years may be de- 
veloped for agricultural purposes. In the 
Coastal Plain the same condition exists. Out of 
the vast acreage of cut-over southern hardwood 
lands a small percentage will be adaptable to 
agricultural development. The cut-over hard- 
wood lands in the southern Coastal Plains pre- 
dominate in higher class and denser stands of 
timber in the alluvial bottoms of the many thou- 
sands of streams. These streams average 40 to 
100 miles in length and % to 5 miles in width. 
To build levees to hold waters within the chan- 
nels of these creeks and streams would incur 
much expense and the lands reclaimed would not 


Hardwood Lumber Association in Conc 


justify the expenditure. Reclamation of lands 
is feasible in the Mississippi River bottoms 
Where wide swamps prevail and where enough 
acreage is guaranteed for the expense of levee- 
ing, but in the upland alluvial streams where 
the lands are in long narrow strips it is fallacy to 
attempt even to consider reclamation through 
the building of levees. Drainage will not affect 
these lands much as the hills stop abruptly at 
the edges of the hardwood bottoms. 


Use Lands for Timber and Grazing 


With the rapid increase of population and the 
consumption of farm products it is impossible 
to develop more than 25 percent of the acreage 
of idle cut-over lands in the South within the 
next 100 years. These lands, therefore, can be 
used for two purposes only; namely, growing 
of timber and cattle grazing propositions. 

Hardwood logging, if practiced efficiently and 
with proper supervision, can be the basis of a 
very profitable and efficient reforestation pro- 
gram. There is not, a tract of hardwood timber 
in the southern Coastal Plain I know of that can 
be or has been logged off by denuding it com- 
pletely. On my visits to individual hardwood 
operations I find that wherever competent 
woodsmen have been employed they have been 
operating under forestry practice unconsciously, 
their only basis for doing so being a matter of 
efficiency and economy, as hardwood diameters 
are restricted to an average of 14 inches at the 
small end of the log for many of the species and 
10 inches at the small end for a few, such as 
hickory and ash. The average hardwood opera- 
tor has been able to leave his timber lands well 
stocked with young trees. In addition, many 
operators have left the unwanted species not 
in demand some 15 years ago, and_ these 
have acted as seed trees. The result has been 
in the last 15 or 20 years that wherever the 
land owner has not suffered from fires the small 
trees in the southern Coastal Plain hardwood 
belt have put on from % inch to 1 inch in 
diameter a year. These young trees and the 
older trees left have also acted as seed trees 
and have replanted the cut-over areas into a 
solid stand of new timber. A great many opera- 
tors have gone back and are cutting the second 
crop of logs from their original holdings cut fif- 
teen to twenty years ago. It is through this cut- 
ting of second-growth timber that I have 
checked up, and I have had hardwood manufac- 
turers confirm my findings, that 30 percent of 
the southern hardwood timber is being obtained 
from trees 50 years and under in age. 
Hardwood Growing Already Proved Profitable 

This, in itself, is self-evidently contrary to 
any propaganda that hardwoods are not coming 
back, irrespective of assertions from hardwood 
reforestation opponents. I have letters in my 
files from lumber operators who have been highly 
enthusiastic about cutting crops off their old 
cut-over lands and who are my _ staunchest 
friends in the reforestation of hardwoods. 1 
want especially to call your attention to one let- 
ter I received from an operator in Mississippi, 
whose company was organized in 1824 and who 
states that in the last hundred years his com- 
pany has cut five crops of hardwood saw logs 
off its lands. Several operators have become 
greatly interested in some of my information 
relative to hardwood logging and sent me sam- 
ples of the trees that they were cutting. How- 
ever, I do not say and do not claim that refor- 
estation will produce all future trees like the 
following trees that were submitted to me, but 
will say if we can only expect one-half that 
growth hardwood reforestation is highly re- 
munerative and should be practiced. 

A red oak tree was scaled and shown to be 56 
years old and 56 inches in diameter, cutting 
two 16-foot logs. In La Salle Parish a red oak 
tree was cut on the pine hills adjacent to the 
swamp that was 43 years old and measured 24 
inches. 

I checked over these findings and have gone 
to the lumber yards of many hardwood opera- 
tions and have taken sample boards out of the 
stacks showing annual rings averaging from 
\%4-inch to %-inch, showing that the tree has 
made growths of from % to 1% inches in diam- 
eter per vear. 

These statements are not of any technical 
formation but all based on material that has 
been given to me by the hardwood operations 
interested in reforestation. I have been asked 
to present a paper to this body of lumbermen on 
reforestation of hardwoods. As stated to you 
previously, IT am a lumberman by training and 
also a technical forester. Forestry is a science 
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the same as engineering, farming and other agri- 
cultural industries. Tracing back to the history 
of reforestation, our pioneers in the forestry 
movement were handicapped by lack of first- 
hand information with reference to American 
timber growing. What education there was to 
be derived in the old days was obtained in 
European institutions and European forests. 
Upon completing their education our pioneer 
American foresters came back to this country 
and in all sincerity stated what they believed 
to be true. I will admit that some of the 
theories advocated were extreme and today are 
not practical. However, the American forestry 
program, to be developed, requiries experi- 
mentation and deep study, because the training 
of a forester is necessarily scientific. There is 
no general practice in the United States that 
uses the same procedure. For instance, in my 
own State, we have various types of timber land 
and no one policy can fit all of them. The 
same is true of forestry teaching. A forester 
must go into the woods and apply himself to 
the conditions existing and his theories must be 
worked out in each locality. He must adapt 
himself to conditions in the woods that he finds, 
not adapt the woods to such theories as he has 
been taught scientifically. The greatest mis- 
take many of the foresters make today is trying 
to apply scientific theory to the timber they are 
working in and failing to absorb new conditions 
they find contrary to the teaching of European 
and other practice. I want to take advantage 
of this opportunity to emphasize the necessity 
that all of you land owners and lumber manu- 
facturers, in employing foresters in commercial 
purposes, be sure to ascertain their intimate 
knowledge of not only trees but of the many 
ramifications of the lumber production end. I 
contend that a forester successfully to know his 
business must know logging and manufacture 
because it is useless for him to try to grow trees 
if he does not know to what use they are to be 
put. To eliminate any more costly errors in em- 
ploying expert foresters I want to urge upon you 
gentlemen to get credentials showing that these 
forestry experts are fully capable and have in- 
timate knowledge of not only the science of 
reforestation but also the practical work in those 
communities in which they are engaged. 
Unfortunately, there is a scarcity of practically 
trained foresters acquainted with the southern 
hardwood conditions. It is true that there are 
many technical men in the field, but none have 
practical experience in logging and manufacture, 
which is essential for determining purposes to 
which the tree is to be grown and utilized. Tak- 
ing the whole matter of reforestation of hard- 
woods, and, in fact, any other type of timber, 
technical training is advantageous and essentia! 
in several phases of bringing back a new timber 
crop. However, the two greatest points to be 
observed are the facts that timber is a soil crop 
and timber growing is farming of trees 
through a long period of time. Common sense 
and keen observation should be the fundamentals 
for the beginning of a reforestation program. 
Nature and her methods of reproduction under 
various conditions are to be watched closely and 
imitated as much as_ possible. There is no 
Standard procedure to be applied to the southern 
hardwoods as the plans and work are governed 
by the types of the soil and species of hardwoods 
to be developed. As an employee of lumber 
companies I have had the opportunity to practice 
selective logging for a period of ten years and | 
have been fortunate in being successful in both 
pines and hardwoods. I found that selective 
logging was easily handled, yielded a better re- 
turn of timber at no additional expense and left 
our cut-over lands in good shape for a renewed 
crop of timber. 


Selective Logging Offers Advantages 

Selective logging is that style of logging where 
all available timber is removed which commands 
4 fair and profitable price on the market. Se- 
lective logging permits the leaving of low grade 
trees and unwanted species until the market will 
Justify going back and cutting the same profit- 
ably. The keynote of selective logging is leav- 
ing the woods in good condition for the growing 
of new trees. This must be done through the 
leaving of seed trees and the undersized trees 
that have not reached merchantable contents. 
Selective logging considers the total amount.-of 
Umber on hand, cuts out the merchantable tim- 
ber for present use, permitting facilities to re- 
Main, then going back to obtain the left-over 
Material of merchantable timber which on the 
first cutting did not justify removal at a profit. 
Selective logging realizes that the final cutting 
enters under the so called scientific term of se- 
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lective cutting. After selective logging opera- 
tions have been completed the timber is then 
managed on a sustained yield basis. That is, 
future cuttings should be governed by the annual 
growth per year. A given stand of hardwoods 
may produce 700 board feet an acre a year in 
wood contents but at present the merchantable 
contents for lumber manufacturers may be only 
300 board feet an acre a year. Upon completion 
of the logging operations under selective logging 
these cut-over areas are held for a 15- to 20- 
year period, being fully protected against all 
enemies, especially fire. At the end of 15 years 
selective logging may be started, cutting only 
the increased growth; and, estimating the 300 
board feet per acre as still the merchantable 
products, 4,500 board feet will be the result to 
cut again on a 15-year rotation. The essential 
principle in forestry is recognizing the capacity 
of the land as a unit similar to a sum of cash 
at interest. Many business men collect their 
interest and dividends; whereas, the lumber 
operator collects his increased growth per year 
(which is his interest) in cycles of 15 to 20 years, 
cutting only that which has grown each year and 
leaving his original growth as his capital in- 
vested. He draws his interest and keeps his 
capital working. To protect a cut-over stand 
the fire hazard must be met and contended 
with, which is of little trouble and expense in 
the hardwood bottoms compared to the refor- 
estation of softwood areas. The average hazard 
in an ordinary year does not exceed over 60 to 
70 days and these, as a rule, are in the fall 
months. During the last 15 years we have had 
but two dry summers, in 1917 and 1924, and such 
drouths necessitated a fire patrol of at least four 
or five months. With the elimination of fire and 
with plenty of seed trees left reproduction of 
hardwoods is more rapid than in the piney 
woods. 


Four Methods of Hardwood Reproduction 

Hardwoods reproduce rapidly from four differ- 
ent sources. The first and more constant and 
regular source is that of the seed crop. The 
second method of reproduction is the so called 
root-runner or root sprouts, which is started 
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trees, 


roots and forms valuable and large 
Ash seems to predominate in this form of 
reproduction and red oaks follow a close sec- 


ond, with hickories and white oaks following 
inline. The third method of reproduction is that 


of stump sprouts, which is prevalent through- 
out hardwood bottoms and the mountain areas 
in the southern belt. However, stump sprouts 
do not make high grade timber for sawmill pur- 
poses and are generally considered as the means 
of insuring rapid returns for pulpwood, creosote 
material, piles, mine props and other second- 
growth material. The fourth source, which is 
prevalent only in the alluvial bottoms and per- 
tains more to water-loving species, is reproduc- 
tion from broken limbs and twigs and predom- 
inates in the cottonwood and willow families. 
These young twigs, which are broken off in the 
fall and winter, usually sprout in the = spring, 
forming young trees. This is especially true in 
the waste lands and lands outside of the levees 
up and down the Mississippi River in both 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 





All of the above re- 
production is guaranteed 
for hardwoods if fires 
are prevented. It is be- 
cause of the above four 
ways of tree growing 
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that very little of the 
hardwood bottoms, espe- 
cially in the Southern 
Plain, ever become ab- 
solutely denuded. Both 
as a lumberman and for- 
ester in the last fifteen years, I have found that 
hardwood timber is growing rapidly, and, in 
fact, in many instances surpasses pine. Sample 
estimates have been made and I have been able 
to check up the growth an acre on an average 
of 700 board feet a year. Second-growth oak, 
gum and hickories have been found that grow 
as high as 1,500 board feet a year an acre in 
selective plots; but, considering the many open 
places and waterways, this growth, when aver- 
aged over a large area, will be greatly reduced. 
I have at present based the merchantable con- 
tents, not total wood contents an acre a year 
in southern hardwoods under existing manufac- 
turing practices, as 300 board feet an acre a 
year when placed under proper supervision of 
logging and protection against fires. 

It is interesting to note that my original 
observations on this timber growth and hard- 
woods were made as log scaler years ago. I 
was astonished to notice in scaling logs the 
width of annual rings and started keeping 
records of the number of rings and the diameters 
and in this way soon found that hardwoods were 
not as old as the public and operators thought 
they were. The annual rings average %4-inch 
to %-inch and as high as %-inch in size. Inas- 
much as these are only the radii, it can be readily 
seen that multiplying these by two gave the 
increase in diameter a vear, demonstrating that 
the trees grew from % inch to 1% inches in 
diameter a year. I also checked up the matter 
of age with our inspectors at the mills and we 
found that 30 percent of the hardwoods cut in 
the last ten years have been from trees 50 years 
and under in age. It is not my attempt to intro- 
duce scientific analysis or forestry equations, 
but I would like to have the lumbermen who are 
present and who read this article, check up my 
statements on their own log piles. All logs have 
distinct annual rings and age can be easily 
ascertained. It would be interesting for the 
lumbermen to count these rings and figure out 
how old their logs are and then take the diameter 
of the log, deduct the taper and compare the 
volume through log seale. In this way, with- 
out scientific guides, it can be easily learned how 
much timber in a tree has been produced in a 
given number of years. 

More Care in Logging Is Needed 

A great difficulty in the hardwood reforesta- 
tion problem has been proper logging methods. 
A great deal of carelessness has existed in the 
industry and still exists. Carelessness has been 
shown by the lack of proper supervision that 
executive officers of lumber companies give to 
the woods operations. Too much responsibility 
has been left to inexperienced woods foremen 
and not enough information has been given out 
as to proper methods of cutting log lengths for 
best grades A great deal of timber has been 
misecut due to the fact that the woods operation 
has no idea what the ultimate use of the logs 
may be. A great many logs have been ruined 
by improper felling of trees, no consideration 
being given to the remaining stand of young 
timber. My opinion is that the hardwood indus- 
try should improve the personnel of woods crews 
to increase the grade and quality of hardwood 
forest products. This is necessary because the 
competition for material and the quality of 
manufacture are the two paramount issues to- 
day in the industry. I consider the proper 
training of men in the woods and keeping them 
informed as to the requirements of the lumber 
market very essential in logging. It is self- 
evident that wood does and always will take 
first place in the number of uses to which it 
may be put. This in itself suggests the impor- 
tance of knowing at the earliest possible stage 
of manufacture as to what use a tree is to be 
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put. The character of raw material cut in the 
tree determines its use, therefore care in cut- 
ting logs will serve to forestall the so called 
waste in working up lumber. 


“Opportunities In Small Dimension Manufacture 

Another important factor relating to the hard- 
woods is the closer and better utilization of the 
log after it has reached the mill. A great many 
operations, through economic necessity, must 
discard short lengths and slabs to the waste 
burner as there is no demand for them. I con- 
sider it of importance that the hardwood in- 
dustry instead of advertising to sell upper grades 
spend more time in forming mediums of ex- 
change for informing buyer and seller as to what 
is on hand in short lengths and dimensions 
worked up from waste. 

Recently a manufacturer asked me to locate 
for him oak and red gum and ash, in pieces 
6 inches wide and 8, 10 to 36 inches long, these 
pieces to be used in the manufacture of 10,000 
radio sets. At the same time I received infor- 
mation from the United States government that 
in Europe in the Republic of Latvia, cabinet 
makers were purchasing American hardwoods, 
working them up into radio cabinets and re- 
shipping them back to the United States. You, 
as hardwood operators, can figure out this prob- 
lem, for there is something radically wrong 
somewhere. Another manufacturer made re- 
quest that I locate for him several carloads of 
short length hardwood, to measure 4 to 8 inches 
wide and 12 to 36 inches long, in thicknesses of 
5/8, 4/4 and 6/4 inches. Coincident with this 
request a hardwood lumberman was_ worried 
with the waste of this material that was piling 
up at-his mill. He was accumulating this mate- 
rial in cutting off surfaced stock which was be- 
ing regraded prior to European shipment. The 
summer season was on and there was little de- 
mand for fuel wood and this material was accu- 
mulating to a point where something had to 
be done to get it out of the way for clearing 
up his yard and reducing his fire hazard. 

I believe that reforestation not only means 
development of new timber but also the wise 
use and working up of all of our present growth 
through the best utilization possible, and I be- 
lieve the time is opportune in the hardwood in- 
dustry for taking steps to improve the above- 
mentioned conditions and also steps for adver- 
tising and informing buyer and seller of this 
material. Analysis of the woodworking industry 
of the United States from the hardwood stand- 
point of material needed, I think, would be in- 
teresting and also profitable to the hardwood 
manufacturer if he knew where to dispose of 
the material being thrown to one side and mis- 
named waste. 

In the South, and especially Louisiana, we are 
interested in soliciting woodworking industries 
to come to our section. The South has a won- 
derful climate, cheap living quarters, medium 
priced labor, and all these factors permit the 
manufacture of first class commodities from 
lower grades of forest products material at a 
low price. It is financial extravagance to send 
our products into the northern markets to 
be manufactured into articles and then_ pay 
the freight on the articles back to the South, 
Southeast and West. Woodworking indus- 
tries located in the South can work up low- 
grade material in standardized sizes, shipping 
them to the northern markets to be assembled. 


Lands Valuable for Hardwood Growing Only 

Really to state specifically and in detail the 
many ramifications of the reforestation of hard- 
woods would take more than the time allotted 
to me for this paper. However, I do want to 
state that the reforestation of hardwoods in the 
Coastal Plain is one of the easiest and one of 
the most remunerative projects that can be car- 
ried on. The greater portion of land will be 
always idle as far as agriculture is concerned. 
The valuation of the lands will stay low because 
they have no purpose other than timber grow- 
ing, and cattle raising as a side line. Artificial 
planting, as a rule, is not necessary in the south- 
ern hardwood belt, and I will repeat, if the in- 
dustry in the Southern States will only take the 
time to examine its holdings as to logging re- 
quirements, as to protection of young timber 
to be left, and check up on the young timber 
that has been left twenty years ago, it will be 
remarkably surprised to note the rapid growth 
of the timber that has been protected during 
that time. Reforestation, as stated, does not 
mean only timber growing but also means the 
increase of the efficiency of the woods operations 
in getting out a better grade of logs not only 
in quality, but also in lengths, utilizing every bit 
of the tree as far as possible; therefore, not only 
raising a new crop of timber, but using more of 
our present supply. There are many interesting 
phases of closer utilization and I want to refer 
to the method that several southern lumbermen 
are now using in cutting up low grade logs from 


tops of trees into timbers and dimension stock, 
thereby eliminating the accumulation of No. 2 
and No. 3 grades. 


Taking the average condition of the southern 
hardwood belt in the Coastal Plain, I want to 
give a set of figures that will cover, as a rule, 
any and all cut-over hardwood areas, and espe- 
cially areas that are in the open, not drained 
and not leveed and where the future agricultural 
prospects will not justify improvements, thereby 
increasing the tax assessment. In Louisiana and 
adjoining States, cut-over hardwood lands of 
such type average from $2 to $5 an acre for 
tax assessment purposes. Assuming that the 
average lands are assessed at $5 an acre the tax 
a year on the minimum basis of 30 mills will be 
15 cents an acre. The cost of supervision for 
10,000 acres will average 5 cents an acre per 
year. This is not the initial cost, as the first 
few years will probably cost more. The average 
basis for a term of years will not exceed 5 
cents an acre. The interest at 6 cents will be 
30 cents an acre a year. For miscellaneous and 
other expenses 7 cents an acre a year will be 
quite enough, or a total sum of 30 cents an acre a 
year for maintenance. The general average of 
reproduction of merchantable contents in the 
southern hardwoods at present is 300 board feet 
an acre a year for a period of 30 years. It is 
problematical and difficult to ascertain what the 
stumpage value will be in 30 years. Basing the 
growth an acre a year on a $6 valuation, 
which is normal today in our section, the annual 
return or growth an acre a year will, therefore, 
be 3/10 of $6 or $1.80. Thirty years is a short 
time when you look back. The total investment 
a year an acre amounts to 30 cents, interest not 
compounded. The annual increase an acre under 
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present valuations amounts to $1.80. As these 
figures are computed only under present condi- 
tions it can be readily seen there is a margin 
of $1.50 an acre a year, which will cover any 
compound interest and profits derived from tim- 
ber growing. The important point in this com- 
putation is that not only is timber growing 
profitable on a stumpage basis but it assures 
sawinills constant future supplies and assures 
cominunities a permanent industry. 


[Mr. Sonderegger then referred to the seleec- 
tive cutting and reforestation work of John R. 
Thistlethwaite, of Opelousas, La., as described 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 6, 1925, 
page 61.—EbITor. | 


Convincing Demonstrations in Tree Growing 


The greatest drawback to forestry today is 
the fact that practical lumbermen and the prac- 
tical lumberman-forester can not describe to 
you the many details and many factors in the 
hardwood reforestation program adequately. In 
Louisiana our greatest success in interesting 
lumber manufacturers has been inviting them 
down to visit our reforestation projects in pine 
and hardwoods, to go over these areas and see 
for themselves and note the trees, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, thus gaining informa- 
tion more readily than through papers and prop- 
aganda that all agencies can issue. I consider 
the success of reforestation in Louisiana due to 
the lumber industry, both pine and hardwoods, 
putting forth its efforts at efficient logging 


and the care of the young timber by preventing 
forest fires and leaving seed trees, which guar- 
antee future reproduction. 





It is especially worth while to read the paper 
of a prominent factor in the hardwood industry 
at a recent meeting in Memphis, Tenn., on May 
9. This gentleman is R. C. Staebner, of Rainelle, 
W. Va., president of the Appalachian Logging 
Congress, and his article is entitled: ‘The 
Chance for Forestry.” Mr. Staebner is a practi- 
cal lumberman, I understand, and I will quote 
part of his speech to show you his attitude, 
Mr. Staebner states: ‘“‘Few lumbermen have 
ever given real consideration to the chance of 
forestry; after a more or less casual examination 
into its merits, it has been condemned as a beau- 
tiful theory hopeless from a practical stand- 
point. This has been largely the fault of forest- 
ers because of their own lack of confidence in 
the merits of their program under present eco- 
nomic conditions, but also the fault of lumber- 
men in their failure really to concentrate upon 
the problem their practical knowledge of busi- 
ness and their acumen in sizing up present con- 
ditions and future chances. I am asking today 
for a reconsideration of the chance for forestry, 
especially in its relation to hardwoods and the 
hardwood producer. Because I believe the 
chances are not so hopeless as even some forest- 
ers have admitted, and further, that under com- 
binations of conditions and combinations that 
exist today in some cases and that can be 
brought about in others, forestry offers a prac- 
tical and profitable business opportunity.”’ Mr. 
Staebner concludes: ‘The first few years of 
bona-fide forestry operations would be hard ones, 
there is no doubt. I honestly believe that a for- 
estry venture, intelligently selected, properly 
financed, judiciously organized and _ skilfully 
handled, can be made to pay from now on.” 

This is the opinion of a man who has put in 
study and time in the woods and knows the 
timber business. In contrast I want to quote 
to you a paper as rendered by Landon C. Bell. 
I hold nothing against Mr. Bell, as he stands 
high in his profession as a lawyer, taking care 
of the legal interests of the lumber company by 
which he is employed. His paper is contradic- 
tory, vague and not to the point. To begin 
with, he talks about southern hardwoods and 
uses the term for the whole southern area. Lum- 
bermen will themselves acknowledge that the 
Southern Coastal Plain grows hardwood a great 
deal faster than the Appalachian area and if 
Mr. Bell had applied himself to the poorer site 
qualities of the mountains he may have had 
some basis for his paper. However, there are 
five different types of timber growth in the 
Appalachian area and a similar number in the 
Southern Coastal Plain. He also brings up the 
question of growing a tree at 175 years. It is 
true that hardwood reforestation will not grow 
the sarMe quality of lumber that has been pro- 
duced. Oaks of fine narrow rings will not be 
prevalent in reforestation. Mr. Bell admits 
that reforestation of pines is feasible and even 
approves of the same, but he again fails to re- 
member that the longleaf pine being produced 
today is 250 to 300 years of age and of close 
grain; whereas, the trees he admits in the soft- 
woods industry to be practical are wide-grained, 
fast-growing and not over 30 to 40 years in age. 
Tree for tree and acre for acre the hardwoods 
of the Sonthern Coastal Plain will grow timber 
equal if not superior to pine timber. Mr. Bell 
continues with the exorbitant cost for refores- 
tation expenses. It seems he takes a given piece 
of poor land and must replant it and wait 175 
years before he even cuts material off it. For- 
estry is an agricultural crop and like any other 
crop should be handled on a rotation basis, har- 
vesting the material when mature. 


Returns from Forests Before Maturity 


Reforestation to be feasible and practical must 
pay its own cost as it goes. The first few years, 
say 5 to 10 years, is practically all expense. 
After the ten years reforestation practice de- 
mands profitable returns through many agencies. 
In our Coastal Plain cattle grazing is the quick- 
est immediate return we have. 

A new movement being started in our southern 
cut-over hardwood areas is that of leasing these 
lands for trapping rights. Several land owners 
have shown me evidence that their trapping right 
leases average 15 to 30 cents a year an acre, 
which more than pays the cost of reforestation. 
Cattle raising, as I mentioned, produces an 
average of 5 to 15 cents an acre and in some in- 
stances more. After the younger timber is well 
started, it needs thinning and revenues are de- 
rived for fuel wood, mine props, railroad ties, 
poles and piling. This material must be dis- 
posed of to develop the growth of the trees to 
be left. With the decrease of the timber re- 
sources the industries are demanding more and 
more of the above mentioned byproducts, all of 
which help pay for reforestation. It can, 
therefore, be readily seen that reforestation is 
not all expenditures and that returns are forth- 
coming after the first ten years and from then 
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on reforestation pays its way. It is, therefore, 
unreasonable to take a given tract of timber 
for a period of 40 or say 175 years and then 
charge up compound interest that Mr. Bell has 
shown in his article. While on the subject of 
compound interest I would like to ask why it 
is that our antagonists in forestry keep hammer- 
ing On compound interest when in their own 
business enterprises and investments they are 
not charged up with compound interest. In 
the experience I have obtained in several lum- 
ber companies I believe if compound interest 
was charged against timber purchases of 20 to 
25 years ago and carried through the books, 
little dividends, if any, would be declared. The 
forestry investment should be treated like any 
other investment and a reasonable amount of 
judgment used therein. A great many opponents 
of forestry, in figuring reforestation costs, have 
an idea that the lands are poor and must be 
planted etc. There is no hardwood lumber op- 
erator in the southern area that does not leave 
small trees at least 10 inches in diameter on his 
cut-over lands. It is these trees that will bring 
early revenues by rapid growth, and it is also 
these trees that within a few years will bear seed 


tree or who will take time to count the rings on 
a log will readily be convinced as to how fast 
timber grows an@ what stops it and what makes 
it increase annually in diameter. The more 
the practical forester gets in the field on prac- 
tical problems and applies himself to the con- 
ditions he finds, the more he will be able to tell 
you of the lack of definite knowledge of what 
is going on, and will tell you he is astonished 
to learn the growth an acre a year exceeds all 
expectations. 

In referring back to the statement that it takes 
175 years to grow hardwoods, this idea is er- 
roneous and is made through either carelessness 
or thoughtlessness. The question of what 1s 
mature timber is an economic one. Ten years 
ago hardwood manufacturers, as a rule, did not 
cut gum under 24 inches in diameter. Today 
conditions are vastly different, as we are cutting 
our gum down to 14 inches at the small end of 
the log, in many places for cooperage and by- 
products to 10 inches. What the average will 
be for saw logs 30 years from now will be a 
question of timber on hand and the demand and 
supply equations. In my own opinion I am satis- 
fied that a timber that will make 16 inches 


pockets of trees from old operations which will 
furnish this material, the percentage will be 
low. I can point to you conditions existing in 
the central States Indiana at one time was a 
leader in the hardwood industry and it has been 
said that that State has cut out its virgin sup- 
ply of trees, yet sawmill operators tell me they 
are continually buying close grain virgin trees, 
finding them in odd corners of old logging opera- 
tions, on bad little sections and farmers’ wood 
lots and on areas where sentiment prohibited the 
sale of such trees. 


Hardwoods Will Be Cut in Rotations 


Returning again to the assumption that has 
been made in the last paper that hardwood 
timber stands must grow from seedling to ma- 
turity before another cutting can be made, will 
say this seems to be the predominating view of 
all anti-forestry propagandists. A very small per- 
centage of hardwood land is completely denuded. 
Hardwood second growth timber stands will 
be cut in rotations of 10 to 20 years, the kind 
varying with the conditions of the timber sec- 
tions. That is, in the southern Appalachian sec- 
tion the rotation will be of longer period, say 





What Prominent 


Ready to Go Ahead 
[By Charles A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.] 


The very fact that you gentlemen are here 
shows that you are willing to listen to almost 
anything; so I don’t feel diffident at all. There 
is a great deal of encouragement to be had from 
Mr. McGill’s chart, 
which he did not bring 
out. If we had that 
chart here you would see 
that lumber is higher in 
the middle of the year 
than at the end of the 
year. Lumber is not 
all bad or all good dur- 
ing the entire year. 
Now, we are right where 
we can go ahead and 
hope for better things. 
We are certainly en- 
titled to them. Alienists 
in the hospitals deter- 
mine the degree of in- 
sanity of a person on 
the lack of ability to co- 
operate with other hu- 
man beings. A man who 
is not able to codperate 
with other human be- 
ings is entirely insane. 
We are nearly all of us insane if we don’t co- 
operate. If you don’t go ahead, if somebody 
tells you to go and mix with the crowd, you 
will get lost in the shuffle. 

There ought to be enough ability in this 
association to straighten out our affairs. I 
know if Judge Gary, of the Steel Corporation, 
had charge of the affairs of the members of 
this association we would all make a lot of 
money. Now, why don’t we codperate? Simply 
because we don’t heed the warning of the times. 
Over-capacity may be a permanent situation, 








but over-production is a temporary and not a 
permanent situation. Our association in Wis- 
consin represents about 80 percent of the hard- 
wood cut. We sawed 8,000,000 feet up to six 
weeks ago. By Aug. 1 we will be down to less 
than two million feet. Our shipments are run- 
ning between three and four million feet. Our 
over-production troubles will be cured for this 
year, but what are we going to do next year? 
We will get over our trouble and suffering from 
over-production, but have we sense enough not 
to go into next year in the same condition? Are 
we going to figure that it is going to be a great 
big year and after unexpected events have oc- 
curred wonder what we did it for? Let us judge 
the future by the past. We are going to get 
more money now; I know that, but I am not 
confident about next year. 


As to our local situation, Mr. Masters candidly 
said the box men are willing to pay more for 
box lumber if the lumbermen ask it. He said 
there is always a surplus of low-grade lumber 
or No. 3, but there is not now with us. We are 
selling about as much as we produce. Next 
week we will make considerable reductions of 
our stocks on hand. Personally I do not think 
that we will not make some mistakes. I think 
the demand for lumber in the North will be 
greater from now on. 

In the South some softwood is used by paper 
mills, and I will go back now to this gentleman 
who spoke about the forests of the South and 
said that lumber produced in the South ought 
to be used in the South. How foolish it is to 
manufacture lumber in the South and send it to 
the North to compete with us. I agree with him 
and we will be delighted if they will keep their 
lumber in the South. 

If we analyze our troubles, we can get to 
where the real trouble is, and that is with our- 
selves; but I believe that we have the remedy 
in our own hands and we can make our situation 
a good deal better than it is. 


Hardwood Men Say of Business Future 


Believes the Situation Is Strong 
[By John W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn.] 


I feel in thorough accord with the note of 
optimism that was struck by these speakers who 
have preceded me. There is not much that I 
can add, except that this optimism carries with 
it an element of con- 
servatism, because there 
are so many brakes and 
checks on business con- 
ditions today that we 
can not expect and we 
don’t want anything in 
the way of fireworks or 
rapid advances in prices. 
There are some items 
on which prices have 
been forced down to a 
basis which is below the 
cost of production. That 
applies especially to 
gum in our territory, 
and gum is one of the 
important factors in 
production in the South. 
When prices are below 
the cost of production 
of gum, it means the 
difference between pov- 
erty and prosperity to 
the southern manufacturers. * * * 

I would not say that there has been much 
curtailment of production in the South in the 
aggregate, but I would say there has been a 
considerable curtailment in the production of 
gum. No one with any sense will keep on 
making gum when he is losing money on it. 
* * * My honest opinion is that gum is now 
at rock bottom and that we can expect important 
advances in the sap gum grades before very 
long. I am optimistic and I believe the situa- 
tion is very strong. 








and rebuild the lands, thereby being the means 
of logging under the selective logging system 
Ina period of years. As mentioned before, in 
considering the cost of reforestation, it is utterly 
useless and inconsistent to use the words “hard- 
wood reforestation’ nationwide or even sec- 
tional wide. We have at least five different 
forest types in the Coastal Plain and this is also 
true in the Appalachian section. Hereafter in 
making my remarks I want it to be understood 
that the applications I give are those covered by 
by experience in the Southern Coastal hardwood 
Plain. To anyone familiar with these sites it is 
at once evident that there is a big difference in 
the rate of growth a year an acre. In experi- 
Ments I have found growths varying according 
to sites and with a minimum as low as 300 board 
feet an acre and a-maximum of 1,500 board feet 
an acre, Inasmuch as all lands are not uni- 
form in soil type or site classifications it is im- 
Possible for lumbermen and foresters to give 
an accurate idea of what is to be expected. All 
we have to go by is the minimum and max- 
imum findings that we so far have obtained. 
But anyone who understands the growth of a 


and up at the small end of the first log will be 
considered high-class for the hardwood industry 
in ten years from now. Oaks, red and white, 
are growing from % inch to 1% inches in diam- 
eter on second-growth and mixed stands and 
cut-over and partly cut-over lands. Assuming 
the minimum on this basis, in 32 years an oak 
will reach 16 inches in diameter. However, we 
contend that the merchantable timber in our 
Coastal Plain will average that size in 40 to 60 
years. According to statistics the available 
supply of virgin hardwood timber in the South 
will last about 20 to 25 years. Economic condi- 
tions will then force operators to cut logs on 
second-growth holdings and what the diameter 
size will be will depend on the market demands 
and the increased efficiency for working up nar- 
row widths and short lengths. There is one thing 
that lumbermen must not forget and that is the 
fact that reforestation and development of tim- 
ber will not produce the same kind of lumber 
that we have been receiving off the land. Close 


grain pine and close grain oak will be a thing 
of the past as commercial commodities. Al- 
though operators in many sections will find 


40 years; whereas, in the Coastal Plain hard- 
woods can be cut in rotation of 20 to 30 years. 
On a recent visit to the Appalachian area I 
spent several days in the mountains adjacent 
to Asheville and Murphy, N. C., and I noticed 
the new growth on land that was cut twelve 
years ago. This can be supplemented by a 
statement of Mr. Frothingham, director of the 
Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, who de- 
scribes hardwood logging operations as follows: 
“I can recall only a very few logging operations 
in southern hardwoods in which a good deal of 
the stand looks as though nothing had been 
removed.’ I can personally vouch for the same 
condition in our southern belt. 

And, in conclusion, I want to make the follow- 
ing summary: Irrespective of all anti-forestry 
propaganda, southern coastal hardwoods are 
continuing to reforest, and the South will be 
able to furnish new material for future use. To 
increase the reforestation of hardwoods it is nec- 
essary to observe the following: 
1—Protection from forest fire hazard which is 
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than that in the softwood areas and 

more easily combated. 

Leaving of seed trees for future reproduction. 

Protecting young timber from damage when 

felling larger trees. 

4—Practicing selective logging, obtaining the 
better grades, leaving low grade logs for 
future delivery. Taking care when felling 
trees to keep tops away from trees left. De- 
veloping more efficient logging methods to 
increase the log yield an acre for quality, and, 
therefore, prolonging the supply of timber. 

5—-Plans for close utilization of low grades of 
lumber and short lengths at the mill. 

6—Keep in touch with legislation affecting re- 
forestation. Taxation problem of cut-over 
lands must be studied and watched for ad- 
verse legislation. 

i—Kducational matter should be worked up for 
enlightening the communities as to the value 
of reforestation of idle lands. 
teforestation, although a scientific study and 

problem, is essentially dependent on a program 

of education for fire prevention and the applica- 

tion of Common sense business principles, 


Sale of Low Grades a Problem 


Next on the program was B. F. Masters, of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
who urgued that the success of the hardwood 
millman was largely a question of disposing of 
his low grades, as high grades are easily sold. 
If low grades are to be sold a consuming mar- 
ket is necessary, and the wood box people must 
be kept busy, for the substitute container peo- 


less 


ple are not going to produce any buiness on, 


low grades for the lumberman. The interest 
of the wooden box producer is the interest of the 
lumber producer. Mr. Masters advocated that 
every member and his enployees argue for the 
wooden box, purchase and order goods shipped 
in wooden boxes, even going so far as to reject 
shipments contained in substitute packages. He 
told of plans prior to the war for a trade ex- 
tension campaign, but said the war brought 
more business for all producers than they could 
handle, with the result that the campaign was 
slow in developing. 

Today a campaign for increased use of wood- 

en boxes is being developed, which is a trade 
extension, rather than an advertising campaign. 
Some individual box manufacturers spend big 
money, even in the Saturday Evening Post, but 
this is for individual business, and does not in- 
crease total consumption, as it doesn’t sell more 
boxes, but merely more for the one concern, 
whereas trade extension is for the general good 
of the industry through increased consumption. 
The speaker also remarked that the jobber and 
retailer are not receiving the big wooden boxes 
of the old days, but fiber boxes containing, in 
two or three packages, what one wooden box 
formerly contained. In conelusion he asked that 
the hardwood people contribute 5 cents on each 
- thousand feet of lumber sold to the box manu- 
facturers, for the purpose of aiding the trade 
extension campaign, which would also be in the 
nature of aiding their own business, through 
increasing consumption of low grades. 

William B. Baker, of the National Associa- 
tion of Chair Manufacturers, also delivered a 
very interesting talk. 

Extemporaneous Reviews of Conditions 

The rest of the session was given over to re- 
ports on conditions and the outlook, various 
members from widely scattered sections of the 
country taking part. In this discussion it was 
indicated that the bottom had been reached in 
price, that demand was fair to good, traffic eon- 
ditions excellent, production easing off, and that 
the trade would experience a better fall business. 
President Curtin called upon various prominent 
lumbermen from different sections of the coun- 
try for their opinions on present and future con- 
ditions in the industry. His first selection was 
K. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Others called 
upon were R. C. Stimson, Memphis, Tenn.; W. L. 
Saunders, Cadillac, Mich.; John W. McClure, 
Memphis, Tenn.; C. A. Goodman, Marinette, 
Wis.; W. H. Lear, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. [These 
talks appear on pages 53, 55, 56 and 57 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—FEDITOR. | 

' THE BANQUET 


The association had the members and their 
guests as its guests at a banquet with suitable 


vaudeville entertainment on Thursday evening, 
June 1], and also at a beefsteak dinner and 
smoker, with vaudeville entertainment, on Fri- 
day evening, June 12. The class of vaudeville 
Was very good, some very excellent singers 
and some clever dancers appearing in a clean, 
well balanced program. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

The afternoon session was featured by elec- 
tion of officers, adoption of resolutions and com- 
mittee reports. The convention of 1925 has 
been marked as a quiet business conference, in 
which there were no fireworks, hot floor argu- 
ments, or disagreements of any kind. The entire 
association appears to be very well pleased with 
the efforts of its officers and directors, and the 
general program that is being followed, a spirit 
of harmony prevailing throughout. 

Like a great many other lumber and trade 
associations, the hardwood organization has 
come to the conclusion that it is a mistake to 
change officers frequently. Over the last few 
year there has been a growing tendency to allow 
able men to remain in the chair long enough 
to do things. It takes a year to get into harness, 
and in many associations policies are hardly 
outlined before «a change in officers results in a 
change in policy. With this idea apparently 
in view, and in consideration of excellent work 
performed by the officers over the year, along 
with the growth of the organization, and its 
healthy present condition, financial and other- 
wise, the nominating committee, of which Walter 








CHARLES N. 


PERRIN, CoH. WHITE, 
Madison, Wis. ; San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Chairman Rules A Newly Elected 

Committee Director 

K. Chamberlin, of Boston, was chairman, in its 

report, which was adopted unanimously, called 

for reélection of all officers. 
All Officers Reélected 

The report follows: 

President—Harry B. Curtin, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Vice president—Ben C. Currie, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice president—John R. Thistlethwaite, Opelou- 
sas, La. 

Vice president—John I. Shafer, South Bend, Ind. 

Secretary-treasurer—Frank F. Fish, Chicago. 

Under the new policy of twenty-seven di- 
rectors, instead of twenty-four, nine new di- 
rectors were elected for a period of three years, 
and one each for terms of one and two years, 
making nine in each of the three divisions. 

New Directors Chosen 

These new directors are: 

For three years: John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex. ; 
EK. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Horace F. Taylor, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; L. H. Wheeler, Wausau, Wis. ; 
C. F. Maples, Knoxville, Tenn.; W. L. Saunders, 
Cadillac, Mich.; R. C. Stimson, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
C. H. White, San Francisco, Calif.; Thomas 
O’Berry, Wilmington, N. C. For two years: O. M. 
Krebs, Memphis, Tenn. For one year: W. H. 
Lear, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It may be said that the feature of the Fri- 
day’s program and of the entire convention was 
contained in a report by a committee of five, 
on officers’ reports. This committee, headed 





by Ben C. Currie, recommended that a sugges- 
tion in the president’s report regarding estab- 
lishment of a committee to look into the ad- 
visability of establishing a statistical or trade 
information department, be carried out, and 
that the president be empowered to name such 
a committee. This committee will thoroughly 
investigate the demand or need of such informa- 
tion, investigate the legal and other phases of 
the matter, and be ready to render a full report 
on the situation at the next annual meeting of 
the association, at which time action can be 
taken. 

This same committee on officers’ reports paid 
high tribute to the efforts of President Curtin 
and Seeretary Fish over the year, and laid 
stress on the importance of the creed announced 
by President Curtin in 1924 and repeated in 
1925. 


Gist of Resolutions Adopted 


The report of the resolutions committee pre- 
sented by John W. McClure, chairman, ex- 
tended thanks to J. G. Brown, head of the 
Brown Hotel, and W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., Louisville, and the management of the 
hotel, for making the visitors’ stay: comfortable, 
in spite of hot weather; also thanked EK. C. 
Atkins & Co. for convention badges, and ex- 
pressed appreciation of the twenty years’ serv- 
ice to the association on the part of Secretary 
Fish. 

The chief resolution reported by Mr. McClure 
dealt with efforts of the Central Freight and 
Canadian Freight associations, which in separate 
meetings on May 13, 1925, at Chicago and 
Montreal, Que., proposed equalization of rates 
on lumber in international movement. The com- 
mittee advocated that in view of the fact that 
the equalization would result in increased 
freight rates on lumber, which are already high, 
the individual interested members protest 
against any change in the existing rate struc- 
tures, making protest through the various traf- 
fie organizations with which they are affiliated. 

In connection with this matter, W. Frank 
Oliver, of Toronto, Ont., remarked that the 
proposal was to place international movement 
on 85 percent of the sixth class rate, which 
would increase rates on lumber movement to 
#% point where southern hardwoods would be 
virtually shut out of Canada. He stated that 
in two rates checked the change would result 
in one rate going from 18 to 25 cents a nundred, 
and in another from 34 to 45 cents a hundred. 
Mr. Oliver clearly indicated that the proposed 
change would work a great hardship on the 
lumber shippers, and should be fought, as it 
would probably represent an openmyg wedge, 
which would be followed by other rate increases, 
including interstate. 


The report of the resolutions committee also 
stated that the committee was in full sympathy 
with the trade extension program of the Na- 
tional Association of Box Manufacturers, and 
advoeated that individual members give the box 
organization their support in the matter of the 
trade extension program and contributions on 
sales of lumber to the hex manufacturers, this 
money to be spent in the trade promotien work. 


Report ct Inspection Rules Committee 


Another interesting feature of the afternoon 
program was the report of Charles N. Perrin, 
chairman of the inspection rules committee, 
which follows: 

The report of your rules committee does not 
recommend any pronounced changes. There is 4 
great deal of discussion today on the subject of 
hardwood standardization; there are many dif- 
ferent opinions being expressed. Some students 
feel that radical changes should be made; others 
feel that the present standards are so complete 
and are giving such satisfactory service that no 
changes are called for; still others feel that cer- 
tair changes are advisable, but that these 
changes should be built into the present system 
and introduced in such a gradual and logical way 
as to insure against any disturbances in the in- 
dustry. 

Our standards are necessarily commercial 
standards for they are governing the actual 
transactions of today. Thus these standards 
should reflect the best in practice at the mo- 
ment. One of our functions, of course, is t0 
study the tendency of the times, to be ever alert 
to the best thought in standardization, and to 
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encourage the development of standards along 
the most advanced lines. This policy we are en- 
deavoring to follow, but it should be made clear 
to the industry that a standard rule printed in 
our book is for immediate and current use; that 
we believe it to be the best in actual practice 
at the moment; and that a rule that is not in 
actual use has no place in our book as a stand- 
ard grade. 


Inspection Service Self Supporting 


We have today about one hundred licensed in- 
spectors and these men are issuing certificates 
on 1,000,000 feet of lumber a day. Every one of 
these certificates represents an actual transac- 
tion. This service is costing us some $400,000 a 
year and is self supporting. It is a commercial 
service and theory has no place in it. 

We are not, however, neglectful of the proper 
future development or the logical future develop- 
ment of hardwood standards. Your rules com- 
mittee, both as a committee and as individuals, 
is now most carefully investigating the propo- 
sition of a rule placing firsts and seconds on a 
cutting basis. This tentative rule has been care- 
fully drawn up and is in the hands of each mem- 
ber of the rules committee for study and appli- 
cation during the ensuing year. Your committee 


amount of very important material which has 
been worked up by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, and the prespects are that a very valuable 
contribution will be made to the general study 
of hardwood standardization. 

The work of that committee has been openly 
discussed in the lumber press, and also by cer- 
tain members of the committee, so it is without 
doubt proper for us to discuss it here. At the 
present time the Hardwood Consulting Commit- 
tee is quite clearly divided on the proposition of 
whether it should proceed on a logical develop- 
ment of present standards, or whether the pres- 
ent standards should be scrapped, as it were, 
and a new system based on new principles be 
introduced. Our present system, as you know, 
determines the value of a board in the cutting 
grades by the number of cuttings that go to 


make up a certain specified percentage of clear 


face content. This system automatically forces 
correspondingly larger cuttings when small cut- 
tings are present in a board. As an illustration, 
take a No. 1 common board measuring 9 feet 
surface measure. This board must cut two- 
thirds clear in three pieces. In other words, it 
must contain 6 feet of clear lumber in three 
pieces with a minimum size limitation. You will 
readily see that the average size cutting in this 


new system that the grades resulting from its 
application would be very close to the grades 
resulting from the present system, provided our 
present grade of firsts and seconds were put on 
a cutting basis similar in principle to our pres- 
ent No. 1 and No. 2 common. 

The question naturally arises—if the results 
of the proposed system are so close to the pres- 
ent system, why make a change? This question 
is answered by our critics with the claim that 
although the proposed system is very similar to 
ours, it introduces an idea which is not covered 
by the present system, viz., it introduces a 
“type’”’ or shape of cutting, and the discussions in 
the consulting committee on hardwood standards 
are at the present time centered around the 
question as to whether or not a grade introduc- 
ing a ‘‘type’’ or shape of cutting is practicable at 
the present time. To make this point a little 
more clear—one of the proposed grades calls for 
a long, narrow type of cutting which is being 
proposed for the flooring industry, and another 
calls for a short, wide type of cutting which is 
proposed for the furniture industry. 


“Type’’ Cutting and Consumers’ Needs 


We will admit for the sake of argument that 
a “type” cutting would be valuable provided the 








What Prominent 


Is An Optimist, Not a Booster 
[By E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.] 


On the question of our business conditions or 
business prospects, I can say I am an optimist 
—an old-time, plain optimist, not a booster. In 
the last six months I have had occasion to visit 
the Pacific coast twice! 
I was in Texas twice—a 
great, active country— 
and in the last month I 
spent ten days in Flo- 
rida, just looking things 
over. I don’t see a 
single thing that will 
discourage any sane 
man or make him come 
to the conclusion that 
business conditions 
are not fundamentally 
right. The _ poverty- 
stricken State of Wash- 
ington—a poverty 
stricken State on = ac- 
count of its population 
—has only one big ac- 
tivity, and that is lum- 
ber. It is going for- 
ward by leaps and 
| bounds; and - Oregon 

likewise. Confidently 
(taking the population of my own county in 
Pennsylvania and comparing it with that of 
Oregon which has a population not larger than 
that of my own county) I, in a thickly popu- 
lated county, can come to no other conclusion 
than that things are going as well as possible. 
In California business has slowed up a little, 





Hardwood Men Say of Business Future 


for the time being, but San Francisco is going 
ahead by leaps and bounds. It can not go 
ahead so much itself, but Berkeley, across the 
Bay, and other localities are growing rapidly. 

One of my business friends in the East, a 
standard manufacturing company president, 
says that his concern gets one-quarter of its 
business from eastern Florida. It makes plumb- 
ers’ and bathroom supplies. It can not. sell 
plumbers’ and bathroom supplies without know- 
ing that with those things goes lumber—hard- 
wood lumber for flooring, trim and doors. 
Houses can not be built without putting furni- 
ture into them, and that means the use of hard- 
wood lumber. 

The lumbermen will have their full share 
of the almost certain prosperity ahead of us. 
We hardwood lumbermen are manufacturing, 
selling and shipping a good deal of hardwood 
lumber right now. You can not make me believe 
that such men will be so brainless as to refuse 
to turn their standing timber into a_ product 
‘that will earn them money. We may be spending 
a little more to sell our lumber than we ought to 
spend. I sometimes think we are. We are not 
charging one cent more for it than we ought to 
charge. In truth, we have got to get more for it 
or go into the sheriff ’s hands. 

I think we are going to have a nice, steady 
growth and improvement. I can not help but 
think that. We.are selling enough lumber to 
warrant a continual, steady increase from the 
low level that we have been in for the last six 
or eight or twelve months or a longer time. We 
are coming to it. That is just as logically right 
as the sun coming up in the East in the morning 
and sinking into the West at night. It is 
coming to us and belongs to us. 


Situation Promising in Memphis 
[By R. C. Stimson, Memphis, Tenn. ] 
I will only give you my idea of the situation 
locally as it is today in Memphis. We had quite 
a little depression this spring. We are not en 


tirely over it. Our difficulty came on because of 


local conditions. There 
was an over-production, 
not brought on by busi- 
ness conditions, but by 
weather conditions. .We 
did not have any rain 
and all of the delta 
country, which custom- 
arily is covered with 
water a large part of 
the winter, was dry. 
There was too much 
stuff brought out, and I 
think, solely due to that 
fact, there was over- 
production and a sort of 
seare followed. 

In talking with some 
men during the last day 
or two, L have discov- 
ered that their present 
attitude is different 
from that of two or 
three weeks ago. The 
home folks believe that the momentum is suffi- 
cient to carry it forward for some time. Bank 
clearings have improved and many business men 
have been bolstered up by very promising condi- 
tions for the future. 








is also studying the proposition of placing the 
required yield of the No. 1 common and No. 2 
common grades entirely on the basis of the sur- 
face measure of the piece. If these two ideas 
can be introduced into the practice of the in- 
dustry, the result will be a very decided simpli- 
fication in standard grades. We will have elimi- 
nated many of our exceptions and practically all 
of our special definitions and we will have elimi- 
nated the entire matter of defect grading. In 
other words, the yield of a board will be de- 
scribed, and we will cease the present practice 
of describing in the grades of firsts and seconds 
and selects, such items as knots, wane, splits, 
worm holes, knot holes and other defects. 


Work of Hardwood Consulting Committee 


As stated in the opening of this report, we 
are not at the present time recommending any 
Pronounced changes. We confess that we are 
More or less marking time. This is done out of 
consideration for the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards and for the work of the Hard- 
wood Consulting Committee, which committees 
are conducting a study into the whole question 
of hardwood rules. The National Hardwood 
Lumber Association is represented on the latter 
committee, viz., the Hardwood Consulting Com- 
mittee. That committee has before it a vast 


board must be 2 feet surface measure. (This av- 
erage, by the way, is larger than the primary 
factor specified in the laboratory rules.) If we 
should have one small cutting, say of 1 foot sur- 
face measure, the remaining two cuttings must 
be correspondingly larger, viz., they would have 
to average 2% feet surface measure. If we 
should have two small cuttings, the remaining 
cutting would have to be an unusually large cut- 
ting. This is the principle on which the present 
cutting grades are founded. 


Laboratory’s Plan for Grading 


The new principie which has been presented to 
the Hardwood Consulting Committee by the For- 
est Products Laboratory calls for a_ different 
basis of grading. Undoubtedly most of you are 
now familiar with the laboratory’s suggestion. 
This suggestion calls for the consideration of 
two cutting factors in determining the value of 
a board, viz., a primary factor and a secondary 
factor. The primary factor is a larger sized cut- 
ting, and the secondary factor is a small sized 
cutting. Under the laboratory plan a board must 
cut a certain percentage to the primary factor, 
viz., the large size cutting, and it must also cut 
a still larger percentage in primary and sec- 
ondary factors combined. 

It is acknowledged by the advocates of the 


boards were cut up by the consumer on the basis 
of their ‘‘type’’ yield, but this is not the case 
under present practice and under present meth- 
ods of quantity production. Take the flooring 
man for instance—what does he do with a good 
common board? He does not jigsaw out his type 
cuttings. He does not bandsaw out his cuttings. 
He sets his ripsaws to the width required and 
the board goes through and he takes what he 
gets behind the saws. One can readily see that 
he must have wide cuttings as well as long cut- 
tings in order to get a satisfactory yield. 

As an illustration of the point—it is possible 
to have a board that will theoretically cut 80 or 
90 percent to flooring sizes, but run this, board 
through a flooring ripsaw as at present used and 
vou would not get a 20 percent yield. The same 
situation is met when we consider the grade pro- 
posed for the furniture people. The grade is all 
right theoretically, and if the furniture man 
would use a scroll saw and scroll out his cuttings, 
he would get a highly satisfactory yield, and 
would also conserve much good lumber. But the 
fact is. gentlemen, he does not cut this way, and 
the flooring man does not cut this way, and the 
result is that both the flooring man and the fur- 
niture man step forward in the open and say, 
“Gentlemen, we do not want a type cutting. We 
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want our lumber to be graded under the present 
system.”’ 

In a way this places your rules committee in 
more or less of a dilemma. We have on one 
hand the Government agencies calling for a sys- 
tem based on “type” cutting—we have on the 
other hand the consumers, almost to the man, 
stating, ‘‘We do not want a type cutting. We 
won't use it. We don’t cut that way and we 
can’t cut that way under the present high cost 
of labor and under the present keen competi- 
tion.”’ 


Favor Present System of Cutting Practice 

The position taken by your representatives on 
this consulting committee has been to stand with 
the consumer on this proposition and opposed to 
the rules suggestion of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. This has been done openly and frankly, 
and in a most friendly way. We feel that our 
present system not only has the advantage of 
being better adaptable to present cutting up 
practices, but that the present system also pos- 
sesses the other points of merit which are being 
so loudly proclaimed for the new system. 

It might be advisable to rehearse here some of 
the points our critics are advancing. One claim 
they make is’ that our present system is most 
wasteful and under it you can cut off part of a 
board and raise the grade, and in cutting off this 
part of a board you oftentimes cut off and throw 
away some good lumber. All right, we admit it, 
and you will find this the case in every grade 
and any grade that is based on the ratio of one 
element to another. If you cut off the less de- 
sirable element you will raise the ratio of the 
more desirable element. If you have an excess 
of small cuttings and cut one of them off, you 
will raise the percentage of large cuttings and 
sometimes raise the grade of the board, but 
mark you, gentlemen, this same thing applies to 
the proposed rules. 

In fact it seems to apply to the proposed lab- 
oratory rules to an even greater extent than to 
our present rules, for in the proposed system 
they have a double ratio; they have the same 
ratio that we have, viz., a ratio between the 
total yield and the board as a whole, but they 
ZO us one better; they also have a ratio between 
the primary factor, the large cutting, and the 
secondary factor, the small clear cutting. Thus 
you can cut off and throw away the secondary 
factor which will raise the percentage of the pri- 
mary factor and in many cases the result will be 
raising the board a grade. Under the new sys- 
tem there are many cases where you can cut off 
and throw away the clear end of a board and 
thus raise the grade. We may be guilty of 
abusing our household, but we hate to be ac- 
cused of it by the man who murders his family. 


Present Versus Proposed Standards 


In fact the proponents of this system which is 
presented by the Forest Products Laboratory are 
making all sorts of claims in its support. It is 
only fair to state here, however, that the repre- 
sentatives of the laboratory itself have presented 
this matter without the coloring and speculation 
that has characterized the advocacy of some of 
the other enthusiasts. The propaganda in favor 
of these new standards is three-fold. To the 
public the present standards are attacked on the 
grounds of being obsolete, out of date and in- 
complete. The consumer is being told that the 
present standards are wasteful and that the pro- 
posed system will enhance the inherent value of 
the lumber he buys. The sawmill men, viz., we 
right here in this room, are being told that there 
will be a greater pecuniary return from the log 
if we adopt these proposed standards. Let us 
analyze these three points. 

One enthusiast attacks our present standards 
with the following statement: “We are adhering 
to the same standards adopted more than a 
quarter of a century ago and which are wholly 
inadequate and did not permit of efficient mer- 
chandising even at that time.’’ This statement 
on the face of it shows either ignorance of the 
subject or misrepresentation of the facts. In 
the first place, the implication that standards 
have not changed in twenty-five years is false. 
In the second place—twenty-five years of com- 
mon usage and universal acceptance is the 
strongest argument one could present in favor of 
any system of standards. Do you know of any 
other standards that can boast of such prestige? 

We have seen in several instances other sys- 
tems of inspection presented to the industry, and 
we have seen them flare up and die out within 
afew years. It seems useless to ask the ques- 
tion, nevertheless, it is quite pertinent—-were 
these short-lived standards better in principle 
and application than are National rules because 
they were new, revolutionary in some respects 
and were short-lived? Simply to ask the ques- 
tion shows that the point is preposterous. 

There are people who want to change every- 
thing, church, government, ethics, because they 


say they are old fashioned. The Apostles’ Creed, 
the Constitution of the United States and the 
Ten Commandments are all being attacked on 
the same grounds. ‘This is truly the age of a 
mania for tearing down established institutions 
and supplanting them with some untried and 
theoretical system. The fact is, gentlemen, that 
it has been demonstratled that business can be 
done successfully under the standards that we 
have today. 

What 1,600 Consumers Think of National Rules 

Some time ago this association sent about two 
thousand inquiries to representative consumers 
of hardwoods, asking them the question as to 
whether or not they deemed a change from the 
existing National grading rules advisable. A 
large percentage of the replies, namely, sixteen 
hundred of them, stated bluntly and frankly, that 
a change in the existing hardwood standards 
would be considered inadvisable. ‘These replies, 
gentlemen, are now on file at our office and can 
be seen by anyone who is interested. Let us 
take up the propaganda that is now being pre- 
sented to the consumer. He is being told that 
the proposed set of standards would raise the 
grades of hardwoods. Simply to state this prop- 
osition shows that the claim is illogical and with- 
out foundation in fact. 

A recent speaker made the following state- 
ment: ‘‘Under the proposed system 91% percent of 
the log, run would be raised from the lower 
grades to the grade of firsts and seconds.”’ Im- 





66 ° ° 
Hurrah! Business Is All Right’’ 
[By W. L. Saunders, Cadillac, Mich.] 

While I was comparatively an old man a few 
years ago, during the last year and a half I 
rested under a cloud, because I was one of the 
fellows who was indicted for telling the world 
what I was getting for 
maple flooring. Now [ q 
that I have a clean bill 
of health I feel like go- 
ing ahead and saying, 
‘‘Hurrah! business is 
all right.’’ 

I believe firmly that 
my industry—not only 
the flooring industry but 
my allied industries— 
are going to be strength- 
ened. I can see no rea- 
son for any of us feel- 
ing pessimistic. We are 
not getting rid of logs 
in that way, logs that 
we took out last winter. 
I think any man mak- 
ing northern hardwood 
can bet his bottom dol- 
lar that we have struck 
the bottom. I don’t 
think any man need 
hesitate to buy our product, thinking he will 
get it two or three months hence at a lower 
value than now. So I will go home firmly be- 
lieving that I can give my sales department 
quite a shot of ‘‘ Nervine.’’ 




















mediately following that statement the claim 
was made that under the proposed system the 
grade of No. 1 common would be a vastly better 
grade than the present grade of No. 1 common. 
The statement was further made that the pro- 
posed No. 2 common would likewise be a much 
better grade than the present grade of No. 2 
common. 

This is like lifting yourself up by your boot 
straps. What magic wand this speaker proposes 
to use on the log run product of our mills is be- 
yond comprehension. We will answer this ques- 
tion by asking another. How can you take away 
91% percent of the high end of the present com- 
mon and selects grades and at the same time 
leave those grades richer in usable content than 
they were? Our critics claim this can be done; 
we claim it can not be done. A prestidigitator 
will appear to pull a rabbit out of a silk hat, but 
you and I know that the rabbit was not in the 
silk hat. It was either up his sleeve or under 
his coat tails. 

To say the least, it is presumptuous to present 
such an argument as this to an intelligent con- 
sumer. It is also presumptuous to say that the 
consumer today does not know what is good for 
himself. As previously stated, a large majority 
of the consumers step forward and say that they 


do not want these proposed rules. The advo- 
cates of the proposed rules in effect tell the con- 
sumer that he does not know what he is talking 
about, that he does not know what is good for 
his own industry. Gentlemen, this association 
has never taken such a stand and never will take 
such a stand. Some of the very best practices 
and some of the very best standards that we 
have are directly attributable to the advice we 
have had from the user of our product. 


Effect of Standards on Price of Lumber 


The third claim is that the producers, viz., you 
gentlemen sitting in this room, will receive more 
money for the product of your operations if you 
adopt this proposed system of hardwood inspec- 
tion. 

This is probably the most vicious misrepresen- 
tation of all. It is about time we hardwood lum- 
bermen told some of these sophomoric orators to 
stop trying to feed us on bunk. We may have 
our faults, we may be ignorant about some 
things—in fact we may be ignorant about many 
things—but we are not ignorant about every- 
thing. The lumberman does not require an ap- 
peal to his pocketbook to inspire him to do the 
right thing. Let’s get into the facts of this mat- 
ter and make a very plain statement. Standard- 
ization does not raise the price of your lumber. 
If anything it lowers it. Its big advantage to 
the shipper is that it gives him a staple article 
and enables him to reach a country-wide market, 
but on a standardized article each manufacturer 
is put in competition with every other manufac- 
turer; in competition with the man of the lowest 
costs, with the cheapest timber and with the 
cheapest freight rate. That is without question 
the reason the Department of Commerce is spon- 
soring the great movement for standardization 
throughout all industries. It is a patriotic duty 
which the lumbermen will assume as an obliga- 
tion to aid in conservation, but remember, gen- 
tlemen, so far as his pocketbook is concerned in 
many cases it will suffer on account of it. 

Let us compose a fable. Here are two manu- 
facturers, John Jones and Tom Brown. They 
have about the same quality of timber. They 
are manufacturing their product under the most 
advanced set of standards. Everybody else is 
using the same standards. They make official 
grades for everything from toothpicks and collar 
buttons to ship timbers. It costs John Jones $32 
a thousand to get his total product on the mar- 
ket; it costs Tom Brown $35 a thousand ,to get 
his product on the market. Both of them are 
happy so long as they are making a profit, but 
we have a slump in the market, and they are 
both standardized on the same grades. When 
the first slump comes, the best realization figure 
that these two men can get for their product is 
$34. Now we have John Jones making $2 a 
thousand on his product, and Tom Brown losing 
$1 a thousand on his product, but Tom Brown 
figures this is bad business, so he goes to his 
banker and says, ‘‘Mr. Banker, the lumber mar- 
ket is now below normal and I am losing $1 a 
thousand on my output if I sell it under present 
conditions. I would like to have you help me 
along through this dull period.’”’ The banker in 
reply says, ‘‘Brown, I am sorry. You have a 
pretty big line at the bank right now and the 
financial situation does not look very good to me. 
You have 5,000,000 feet of capital piled up in your 
yard and the thing for you to do is to realize on 
that, so go out and sell your lumber,” and Mr. 
Banker pats Tom Brown on the shoulder, and 
Tom goes out and starts to sell. (Can you devise 
a grade that will prevent this? Give it to us and 
we will print it in gold letters.) But there is not 
only this one Tom Brown, there are a lot of 
Tom Browns, and soon the net realization has 
slumped some more and John Jones too is now 
losing money, so John Jones goes to his banker 
and gets the same kind of advice. From then on 
it is the case of devil-take-the-hindmost. 


Supply and Demand Govern Selling Price 


With everybody selling the same standardized 
grades it is strictly and only the law of supply 
and demand that determines the realization fig- 
ure. It doesn’t matter whether the manufac- 
turer of lumber is making a long, square cutting 
grade for sucker-rods, or a short, round cutting 
grade for bungs. Who makes the money in dull 
times? It is generally the man with a specialty 
and not the man who is putting out the same ar- 
ticle that is being manufactured by forty thou- 
sand competitors. 

It makes no difference whether standard 
grades are A, B, C grades, or 1, 2, 3 grades or 
good, common and cull grades. If we overpro- 
duce, we’re caught; that’s where our trouble is. 
And unfortunately, we are in another dilemma 
right on this point. We now have one depart- 
ment of the Government telling us that it is 
wasteful to overproduce and that in the interests 
of conservation we ought not to do it. We have 
another department of our Government telling us 
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it is bad business to overproduce and it would 
pe better for industry and commerce if we did 
not do it. And lastly we have a third depart- 
ment of our Government telling us that it is un- 
jawful for us even to get together and talk over 
a remedy for overproduction. Someone should 
rise to a point of order and suggest that these 
three departments get together and standardize. 

If you want a concrete example of whether or 
not Governmental standardization will give you 
an extra profit out of the product of your saw- 
mill, ask the southern pine man or the Pacific 
coast man if he is realizing more on his product 
today than he did in the past. No, gentlemen, 
standardization will not increase your profit, but 
efficiency will increase it. A lumberman who 
thinks straight on standardization adopts it be- 
cause it is the present day approved commercial 
practice, and because it assists in conservation 
of our raw materials. He does it because it’s 
good citizenship and not because some silver 
tongued orator tells him he’s going to get rich 
out of it. The sooner every lumberman realizes 
this point, the better it is going to be for the 


within the industry. Was it the manufacturer? 
Nine-tenths of all reputable hardwood manufac- 
turers producing iff volume are now members of 
this association and our membership today is 
the largest in our history. 

Who was it then? Could it have been someone 
who was ambitious to be the king pin in the 
movement; someone seeking for self advertise- 
ment and glorification? Was it some disgrun- 
tled person who did not like us because we had 
brought his attention to certain irregularities 
within his own business household? Was it 
some theorist who thought we ought to be sell- 
ing our hardwood lumber from a sample case? 
Was it some manufacturer of competing woods 
who wanted to throw a wrench into the hard- 
wood machinery? Was it some large operator 
who rebelled at the democratic organization 
under which hardwood standardization is being 
administered? 

Gentlemen, a few men know the answer to this 
puzzle. When you ask the right person you will 
hear an interesting story. 

Mr. Perrin also read one by one the various 


the same percentages of the log run into each 
grade as now, but under slightly different meth- 
ods of rule application, in a test to see just 
what the results will be, and under about the 
same general costs. The plan will be thor- 
oughly worked out, after which each member of 
the committee will grade a quantity of lumber 
under the proposed change, and check results 
as against present methods, and with one an- 
other. Later the membership will be called 
upon to make the same tests after the members 
of the committee have tried it out. Results 
will be reported back to the committee, which 
will then be in position to offer some real sug- 
gestions at the 1926 meeting. 

Changes in present inspection rules as adopted 
at the 1925 meeting, were ordered to go into 
effect on Oct. 1, and to be printed at once. 


Veneer and Plywood Session 
Harry Kline, of Louisville, presided for a 





What Prominent Hardwood Men Say of Business Future 


Expects Improvement in Thirty Days 
[By W. H. Lear, Philadelphia, Pa.] 
Some branches of the lumber business have 
been troubled by indigestion. I believe the rem- 
edy has already taken effect and I think that 
we will see within the next thirty days 
quite an improvement in the ‘‘patient.’’ I 
have been operating in the last sixty days on 





quite a few ‘‘patients’’ in the lumber industry 
and I found that indigestion was their main 
trouble. That ailment is being gradually re- 
lieved and this great industry is approaching 
a much healthier and brighter position. I had 
the good fortune to spend thirty days in Florida 
this winter. I came back very optimistic, almost 
equal to my friend Babeock. When I arrived 
at home the boys were doing a fair volume of 


business. The feeling was so good I said, ‘‘ Men 
you must buy more lumber.’’ I bought within 
one week over two million feet, and that is 
considerable for a humble fellow like myself. 
A few days before I left home I said to my 
boys, ‘‘Boys, look for better business after 
the middle of July,’’ and this fall, I believe 
you will agree with me, we will have very much 
better business. I happen to be president of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association. I said 
to our members, ‘‘I advise buying early this 
spring.’’ I was wise in doing that, because it 
meant many thousands to our membership. 

I believe that the lumber industry today is 
in good condition. It is true there are some weak 
spots over which some of us have no control, 
simply because we have extended a little too 
far out, just as some men do sometimes with a 
ravenous appetite—punish themselves; and we 
have punished ourselves in the lumber industry. 
I regret that I am not today in possession of 
a million dollars and ten acres of ground in the 
city of Philadelphia. I want to say that at the 
prices which have prevailed in the last thirty 
days I would fill that yard with lumber. Money 
has been made by forecasting and discounting 
the future. I want to say that I have already 
discounted conditions that I believe will prevail 
in the next six months. Anyone can make a 
double profit if he can discount the business 
conditions for six months. 


To me the lumber business is a great game; 
it is one of the greatest pleasures that I have. 
Some of my men say, ‘‘Lear, why don’t you 
join the golf club?’’ I say, ‘‘I play golf every 
day.’’ Sometimes when I am feeling a little blue 
I go out into my yard and I walk up and down 
the alleys. I pat that good lumber, I admire 
its beauty, and I go back to my office feeling 
better, for there is inspiration in that lumber. 
I have spent a good many years in this business 
and I look forward to a good many more. There 
will always be a demand for lumber, but when 
you undertake to digest too much within a 
short time you are going to pay the penalty, 
and some of you have paid the penalty. 


Bottom Has Been Reached 
[By Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.] 


President Curtin, in his admirable address 
yesterday, gave us as his faith the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association’s creed. I be- 
lieve that, fundamentally, the United States 
is in a healthy condition; I believe that we all 
have confidence in our present administration. 
I believe we all have faith in Mr. Coolidge and 





his cabinet. I believe we have reached the bot- 
tom in lumber prices and business depression. 
I believe that, by midsummer or early fall, you 
will see a decided change in lumber prices and 
the demand. I believe the consuming buyers are 
practically out of .stock. I believe they have 
been buying from hand-to-mouth. I believe, as 
soon as they learn that lumber prices have 
stopped going down, they will be heavy buyers. 





industry. Let’s cut out the bunk and get down 
to facts—it’s good for the soul—and will save a 
lot of disappointment in the future. 


In closing let us ask another question or two: 
Who started all this talk about hardwood stand- 
ardization in the first place? Where did the 
Department of Commerce get the idea that the 
hardwood industry is in such rotten condition? 
Who said hardwoods were not properly stand- 
ardized ? Who said the industry was full of 
misrepresentation and unethical manipulation? 
Who was the instigator of the false, unjust and 
even libelous attacks that have been made on 
this association? Was it the consumer? You 
would not think so to hear him talk; the three 
largest consuming organizations in the country 
have endorsed our position within the last few 
months. Was it the distributer? Very appar- 
ently not! for our files are full of letters from as- 
Sociations and individuals giving us credit for 
hot only standardizing the hardwood product but 
for insisting on a high order of business ethics 


changed rules, as contained in report and recom- 
mendations of the inspection rules committee, 
and published on page 59 of the May 23 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. These were 
adopted as read, without change, except in two 
paragraphs, on which a report had been received 
after the proposed changes had been printed. 
Apparently the changes had been carefully read 
and digested by the members in advance, as 
there was no argument or complaint on any of 
the changes, which were adopted as read. 


Aside from the reports, Mr. Perrin remarked 
that the rules committee for the year had a 
good deal of work outlined, and which hod been 
agreed upon at the present convention. This 
work will result in some personal expense and 
effort on the part of members of the committee, 
and later by association members. Under a 
plan that has been devised it is planned to take 


short period during the afternoon, in order to 
lead a discussion for the veneer and plywood 
interests. This session had to do principally 
with reports of plywood and veneer men regard- 
ing statistical information. These interests for 
a number of years have been compiling and 
distributing information, on a barometer plan 
basis, which shows stocks available, production 
and amount moved. The plan has nothing to 
do with costs or selling prices, and is merely a 
guide as to production, or to prevent overpro- 
duction, heavy losses and falling markets, it 
being a matter of securing a necessary knowl- 
edge or power on which to base manufacture. 
The veneer and plywood interests, which are 
now a part of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, wish to turn over to the association 
its statistical department, including forms ete., 
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which could he used as the basis for establish 
ment of the proposed lumber statistical depart 


ment of the organization. In this connection 
short talks were heard from O. C. Lemke, of 


Wausau, Wis., H. A. Webster, of Chicago, E. V. 
Knight, of New Albany; and M. Wulpi, secre- 
tary of the plywood and veneer division, all of 
whom spoke highly of the statistical plan, and 
held that they would be at a loss to do business 
without necessary knowledge of existing condi- 
tions as secured through the statistical depart- 
ment. 


This discussion was also in line with the 
recommendation of President Curtin that the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association go into 


the statistical field, on investigation of its 
merits. It was a strong argument for the need 


of such work, which if properly conducted, is 
not believed to represent any violation of the 
antitrust laws. 

Just before adjournment, President Curtin 
when called upon for a talk in connection with 
his reelection as president, pledged his full sup- 
port, and dropped a few remarks concerning 


the honor that had been bestowed upon lim, 
Mr. Curtin also mentioned the fine growth of 
the organization, the loyalty of its members, 
and the fact that the organization had made 
considerable headway during the last two or 
three vears. 
CR RABE ABAEBBARaEAGAaSA 

THERE ARE about 8,000,000 acres of barren 
unforested lands in Japan. Of this amount an 
area equal to about 2,450,000 acres will be re. 
forested in the next few years, according to a 
program already decided upon. 


Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago 


Holds Its Nineteenth Annual Tournament 


The morning of June 16 looked like anything 
but an ideal day for golf or any outside sport, 
but 149 members and guests of the Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association of Chicago went out to Bev 














A foursome of old timers. Left to right: John 
C. Spry, W. J. Conner, F. EF. Bartelme and G., 
J. Farnsworth 
erly Country Club in the southern part of 
Chicago and by 9:30 a. m. the last had teed 
off for their try at the many beautiful prizes 
that were awarded at the nineteenth annual 

tournament. 

Shortly after 11 a. m. the first players began 
coming in from the morning round and quickly 
sought the grill room where a wonderful lunch 
eon was waiting for the hungry players. 

By 1 o’clock the players had begun to start 
on the last 18 holes which is the real test for the 
year. From 4 o’cloeck, when the early starters 








began turning in their final scores, until 7:30 
p. m., when the annual dinner was announced, 
the players congregated at the 19th hole and 
renewed old acquaintances and made new ones. 

At 7:30 o’elock, President L. EK. Rollo called 
the tired players into the beautiful dining room 
where an orchestra livened the air with popular 


songs, with the able assistance of Mr. Rollo 
as song Jeader. When the final course of the 


dinner had been served, President Rollo called 
the business session to order and gave a very 
interesting report. Many new members were 
added during the year and indications point to 
the necessity of having more than one day in 
which to decide the winner if the membership 
keeps on growing the way it has. President 
Rollo spoke of the many new faces and on be 
half of the association welcomed them. He 
then called on some of the older members, ones 
who had been responsible for the forming of 
the association, among them being J. W. Embree 
and Herman Hettler. President Rollo then asked 
the diners to stand in silent respect for the 
members who had handed in their final 
during the year. The secretary was instructed 
to prepare suitable condolences and have them 
spread on the minutes of the meeting and send 
a copy to the families of each of the departed 
members. 


score 


President Rollo then appointed George J, 
Pope chairman of the nominating committee, 
with the request that the slate for the coming 
year be selected. While the nominating com- 
mittee was deliberating, the president called 
on some of the out-of-town members. W. J. 
Foye, of Omaha, responded with a very interest- 
ing talk, as did C. F. Thompson. Herman Het- 
tler made a motion that a committee be ap- 
pointed to work out some method whereby the 
association could offer a cup to be played for 
by visiting foursomes, the winning foursome to 
keep possession of the cup until it had been 


won back from its club by some visiting four- 
some. This motion was promptly seconded and 
passed. Mr. Hettler also suggested that some 
method be worked out, whereby players who had 














Old timers’ foursome. Left to right: EB. A. 
Thornton, H. H. Hettler, J. L. Lane and George 
i Pope 
two ‘‘legs’’ on any one prize be awarded final 
posseSsion of the cup. 
The nominating committee’s selections were 
approved by unanimous vote, as follows: 
President—R. C, Biddle. 
Vice president—G. M. Coale. 
Secretary-treasurer—Harold Knapp. 
Directors—L. E. Rollo, Fred Burnaby, Charles 
Jacobs, Gus Maywell, Charles Rittenhouse. 
Prizes Awarded 


“*Jim’’ Lane, as master of ceremonies, 
awarded the prizes after calling the winner to 








Some of 


the prize winners snapped 


Country Club. 1. Peter De Vries. 2. 


‘fee Le 


John M. 
J. Trowbridge. 


» 


Simpson (champion). 3. 


8. Frank Dooley. 


Harold Knapp. 


9. John A. Spencer. 





during the course of the annual tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago at Beverly 
4. J. E. Kelley. 
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the front. John M. Simpson, of Indianapolis, 


again won the Championship cup with which 


goes the Stillwell cup for lowest gross score, 36 


Mr. Simpson played with a plus 2 handi- 
cap and turned in a 71 plus 2 for a 75 in the 
morning and a 73 plus 2 for a 75 in the after- 


noon. 


The third event, the W. J. Foye cup, match 
play against par 36 holes, ull-day play, three- 


quarter handicap to apply, was won by S. B. 
Bosley. The Hettler cup, match play against 


par, 18 holes afternoon play, three-quarter handi- 


cap to apply, was won by J. E, Kelley, The next 
event the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cup, lowest 





gross score 18 holes, afternoon play, was won 
by Ike Lincoln with a 76. The Lumber World 
Review cup was «von by Peter DeVries; his 
scores: 99-94-30—133. The Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Chicago cup, lowest net score 18 
holes afternoon play, full handicap to apply, 
was won by E. 8S. Gamble with 91-26—65. The 
Edward Hines trophy, lowest net score 18 holes 
afternoon play, full handicap to apply, only 
players having a handicap of 10 or more and 
45 years of age or older being eligible, was 
won by A. W. Lammers with 96-30—66. The 
President’s cup, lowest net score on odd holes, 
afternoon play, one-half of three-fourths handi- 





cap to apply, presented by L, E. Rollo, was won 
by S. H. Buckner with 39-4—35. 

The flight events, which are played for as 
hard as the main events, resulted as follows: 
First flight, those having handicaps of 1 to 10— 
First prize, Harold Knapp, 81-10—71; second 
prize, F. T. Dooley, 80-9—71; third prize, H. J. 
Trowbridge, 82-9—73. Second flight, those hav- 
ing a handieap of 11 to 19—First prize, J. L. 
Lane, 89-19—70; second prize, W. J. Carney, 


96-25—71; third prize, A. F. Olson, 83-11—72. 
Third flight, those having a handicap of 20 to 
28—First prize, J. A. Spencer, 96-28—68; see- 
ond prize, W. A. Kelley, 95-27—68; third prize, 











Trophies awarded at Nineteenth Annual Tournament of Lumbermen’s Golf 


PLAYERS IN THE TOURNAMENT AND THEIR SCORES 
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Association of Chicago 


M. C. West, 95-25—70. Fourth flight, those 
having a handicap of 29 to 36—First prize, 
W. B. Fraser, 96-30—66; second prize, A. J. 
Barker, 101-30—71; third prize, G. E. Kaitzer, 
101-30—71. 


OUTINGS 














Annual Outing of Evansville Club 

EVANSVILLE, IND., June 17.—The Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club members, their families and 
friends held a most enjoyable outing at the 
Evansville Country Club Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, June 16. 

During the afternoon many of the lumber- 
men played golf, while the ladies enjoyed cards 
in the lobbies of the clubhouse. Dan Wertz, 
Carl G. Wolflin, Claude Wertz, A. Dimmitt and 
William Partington made high scores in golf, 
Mr. Wertz and his son, Claude, leading. Many 
of the children enjoyed the swimming pool dur 
ing the afternoon. At 7 o’clock a fried chicken 
dinner was served. There were about sixty-five 
lumbermen and members of their families pres 
ent. After the dinner dancing was enjoyed. 

The outing was artanged by the entertain- 
ment committee of the club composed of Claude 
Wertz, chairman; A. Dimmitt and Harry Moore. 

The summer outing ended the club’s activities 
for the season. 


Tiger Nine Devours Rival Team 


HASLAM, TEX., June 15.—The Haslam Tigers, 
local baseball team, figuratively devoured the 
fast Gulf Pipe Line nine, of Lufkin, Tex., in a 
snappy game at the baseball park here Sunday, 
June 14, by a score of 4 to 2. The game was 
the third in which the Tigers and the Lufkin 
team have figured this season and the first from 
which the Tigers have emerged the victors. In 
both other games the breezy pitching of Davis 
had proved too much for the loeal ‘‘ jungleers.’’ 

Prudham, the Tiger twirling ace, was in great 
form in Sunday’s game. He was aecorded ex 
cellent support by his team mates, who were on 
their toes to take advantage of every break in 
the game. The Lufkin team was almost helpless 
in the face of this opposition and even the 
curves of the redoubtable Davis could not pro 
duce a victory with the Haslam scoring machine 
working to perfection. The batteries were: 
Lufkin, Davis and Walker; Haslam, Prudham 
and Rabb. 

The Tigers have won ten games and lost but 
two this season. They are anxious to take on 
other fast teams. Negotiations may be opened 
by writing J. W. MeKee, business manager, 
Haslam, Tex. 
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Southern Pine Association Subscribers Discuss Benefici 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 16.—With a represen- 
tative number of manufacturers present, the 
midsummer meeting of subscribers to the South- 
ern Pine Association was held at the Claridge 
Hotel in Memphis today, the morning session 
being characterized by three notable addresses. 
President E. A. Frost, of Shreveport, La., re- 
marked that he had intended to refrain from 
making any speech, but that conditions that 
had arisen recently had made him feel quite 
optimistic over the situation and he felt that 
he ought to say something along that line. He 
said, ‘‘I am optimistic not only on present 
conditions but on current events and the things 
that have been said by men of affairs in the last 
thirty days, including Supreme Court judges and 
on down to the local newspapers.’’ Continuing, 
Mr. Frost said: 


a 6 you have not read the minutes of the meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States held in Washington about thirty days ago, 
it will be worth while to read at least the things 
said by some of the men present at that meet- 
ing, and I refer especially to men like Chief Justice 
Taft, Herbert Hoover, Richard F. Grant, Charles 
Nagle, and W. Kk. Humphreys, the last-named, a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission. I 
mention one or two things said by Mr. Humphrey, 
and in these remarks he expressed almost the same 
thought that is voiced by other government rep- 
resentatives. He is quoted as saying: “The day 
has passed when pink politicians can prosecute 
honest business through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I express the faith of the majority of 
the commission as it is composed today when I 
say, we do not believe that success is a crime; we 
do not believe that failure is a virtue; we do not 
believe that wealth is presumptively wrong; we do 
not believe that poverty is presumptively right; 
we do not believe that industry, economy, honesty, 
and brains should be penalized; we do not believe 
that big business and crooked business are synony- 
mous. We believe that 90 percent of American 
business is honest and anxious to obey the law. 
We want to help this 90 percent of honest and 
control the 10 percent that is crooked.” ‘This, to 
his mind, is almost the reverse of the attitude of 
this commission some four or five years ago. 

There is nothing evident in the current eco- 
nomic situation to oecasion other than an optimis- 
tic regard for business in the near future. ‘True, 
there are some scattered cross-currents in de- 
mand and prices, but the business fabric, taken as 
a whole, reflects a most unusual degree of sound 
expansion. 

The production of basic commodities during the 
first four months of this year has, as a whole, 
been well above normal; exceeding that of the 
like period in 1924, which year also established a 
notable record in first four months’ output. From 
figures thus far availalsle, January was the peak 
month in 1925 production. The Standard Statis- 
tics Co. index number for that month was 111, 
followed by 110 in February, 108 in March and 107 
in April; resulting in an average for the four 
months of 109, compared with 106 a year ago, or 
an increase of about 3 percent. The peak month 
in production last year was February, with an in- 
dex of 112. This year’s decline from the peak 
has been much less severe than last year’s, and 
basie output is still running well above the long 
term estimated normal. All signs indicate that 
little, if any, further decline occurred during 
May. 

Demand Not Lagging Behind Supply 


Despite this unprecedented industrial activity, 
few reports are heard of demand lagging measur- 
ably behind supply. Every statistical factor of any 
consequence points unmistakably to a volume of 
distribution heretofore unequaled. Two faithful 
indexes of distribution are bank debits and car 
loadings. Bank debits for the country at large 
during the first five months of the year have aver- 
aged nearly 20 percent above normal, as compared 
with an average of approximately 7 percent above 
normal in the corresponding period of last year. 
Freight car loadings during the first four months 
of the year have averaged about 11 percent above 
normal, compared with 7 percent a year ago. Nor- 
mal in both cases has been corrected for seasonal 
variation, with the hundred mark for bank debits 
representing the average for 1920-21, while the 
long term average is used as the hundred mark for 
car loadings. 

Another positive factor that serves further to 
fortify and stabilize the current business situa- 
tion is the extremely easy money market. The 
volume of bank loans has expanded in a most 
liberal degree and is even more than normally 
comparable to the volume of production and dis- 
tribution. During the first four months of the 
year loans have averaged about 10 percent heavier 
than in like period of last year, according to data 


developed by the Federal Reserve Board from 
reports of about 800 member banks; and the 
genuinely encouraging thing about this is the 


fact that interest rates have not increased in a 
like ratio. The average April interest rate at 
New York City for choice 60-90-day commercial 
paper was 3.95 percent, or actually a decrease 
of about 15 percent under the rate prevailing in 
April, 1924; whereas, loans and discounts of 


reserve member banks, as already noted, are 
nearly 10 percent greater. ‘Then, too, the fact 
that the Federal Reserve Board has not raised its 
rediscount rates, which now average about 3.5 
percent, or 16 percent lower than a year ago, be- 
speaks faith in the soundness of the expansion 
that has characterized business thus far this year. 
In other words, nothing has yet appeared to mar 
confidence in the outlook, as a very certain indica- 
tion of impending depression is the restriction of 
credit forced through a rise in rediscount rates, 
The relatively low average rate now prevailing 
is conducive to a full volume of healthful financing 
and this is amply reflected in all basic trade 
barometers. 

The stock market has been unusually active, with 
stock prices generally averaging higher than ever 
before. This indicates further that the present 
period of industrial prosperity has marked stability 
and that its movements have been so firm and cer- 
tain as to arouse no suspicion of any sudden re- 
action. The Standard Statistics Co. index of com- 
mon stock prices of 201 industrials, as of June 1, 

yas 130.4. The highest average reached in 1924 
was 122.7. The June 1 index number of 31 rail- 
road stocks was 110.5, just slightly below the 
highest average—112.4 recorded for 1924. The aver- 
age for the 232 combined stocks, on June 1, was 
124.5, compared with a 1924 high mark of 119.4. 
Practically all industrial stocks are at peak or 
near peak levels, excepting coal, sugar and textile 
stocks, which now reflect some decided weakness 
owing to the unsettled condition of those indus- 
tries and the inability of operators to cut costs 
in keeping with low-tide markets. The coal in- 
dustry is suffering from over-expansion and in con- 
sequence fully 60 percent of its productive capacity 
is now idle. Contrary to natural assumptions, the 
demand for coal has not kept pace with expanding 
industry, due to keener competition from other 
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fuels and to the strides of invention which is 
constantly finding ways to increase units of en- 
ergy and conserve fuel supply. The cotton goods 
industry has suffered from overproduction ; while 
a record breaking world crop, heavy stocks and a 
lagging demand from consumers has had a de- 
pressing effect upon the sugar industry. Some 
marked declines from the inflated levels of 1919- 
1920 are also evident in the stock quotations of 
the tire and rubber, shipping, leather and shoe, 
and machinery (other than farm machinery) in- 
dustries. 

These instances are cited merely to illustrate the 
enduring strength of the current business cycle, 
which has been able to reach and maintain, in the 


aggregate, an unusual degree of business pros- 
perity, despite the seeming weakness of certain 


highly important factors. It also indicates that 
certain industries are functioning at abnormally 


high levels and require careful steering to avoid 
any illadjustment of supply to demand. 


Some Further Adjustments Likely 


Still another rather dependable gauge to busi- 
ness conditions in general, is the trend of the iron 
and steel industry, which has recently shown some 
marked recession from the high levels reached 
in 1923 and 1924. Steel is showing signs of at 
least temporary stabilization on a basis of about 
70 percent of capacity, while pig iron output is 
around 68 percent of capacity. The movements 
of the iron and steel industry, to some extent, 
precede similar movements in other industries, and 
it is thereby apparent that the general price struc- 
ture will likely evince some further degree of weak- 
ness before certain units of basic industry have 
put their production into equilibrium with con- 
sumption, 

The outlook, however, is not discouraging, but 
on the contrary, it is one of fundamental sound- 
ness. Iron and steel have merely readjusted in 


keeping with certain trends in demand and com. 
petition, thereby contributing to the healthy state 
of business at large. Other industries, governed 
by natural forces, will do likewise, some perhaps 
on an even higher scale, while others will move 
lower. Money and credit conditions are such that 
business might move in either direction without 
serious strain. Of 56 leading lines of trade re. 
cently studied by the Standard Statistics Co., 26 
were found to be in good condition, 8 in fair con. 
dition, 15 in poor to fair condition, but likely to 
improve, and only 7 in poor to fair condition and 
unlikely to improve. The seven industries for 
which there is little hope of early recovery are: 
Bituminous coal, sugar, copper, machine tools, rai]- 
road equipment, zinc, and traction industries. 


Outlook Good for Farm Crops 


Preliminary reports from the agricultural dis. 
tricts are, in the main, very encouraging, showing 
an early outlook somewhat above normal. ‘The 
grain crops, retarded by unusually cool weather 
and late frosts in many sections, are now reported 
in good shape. Some late planting and reseeding 
of winter wheat and corn have been necessary due 
to frosts and cold weather, but good yields are 
expected of all the grain crops, with the possible 
exception of wheat. Cotton is progressing under 
more favorable weather conditions and a large 
crop is forecast. The acreage planted to cotton 
this year is estimated at 42,641,000 acres, or an 
increase of 3 percent over last season, and if pro- 
duction is anything like normal the outlook is for 
a crop of about 14,500,000 bales, exclusive of 
linters. This would represent an _ increase of 
900,000 bales over the 1924-25 crop of 13,600,000 
bales. Farmers are taking every step to insure 
large yields from the increased acreage ; soil prepa- 
rations have never been more thorough, and from 
10 to 12 percent more fertilizer will be used this 
year than last. 

The larger aggregate farm income of last year 
has, perhaps even more than anticipated, relieved 
the heavy financial strain in many agricultural com- 
munities, and this has been a source of great encour- 
agement to the farmers and to the banks. Reports 
from nearly all sections speak of the liquidation 
or the substantial reduction of farmers’ debts, 
and this is bound to have a most beneficial effect 
upon this year’s crop outlook. * * * Farmers, too, 
are buying heavily of new equipment, and it is esti- 
mated that domestic farm implement sales for 
the first six months of 1925 will show a gain of 
from 30 to 40 percent over 1924. 

The mail-order houses and chain stores are doing 
a tremendous business, while retail trade in gen- 
eral is heavier than a year ago and about one- 
third greater, from a standpoint of the value of 
merchandise sold, than in 1919. Wholesale trade, 
in the aggregate, is about on a par with a year 
ago, and from 15 to 20 percent lower than in 1919. 
These facts further emphasize the great volume 
of copsumption now being registered, and the gain 
in retail volume since 1919 reveals a more direct 
and more rapid movement to the 
sumer. 

Another notable, if not sensational, record, is 
that established by the building industry. The 
I’. W. Dodge Corporation reports that building 
contract awards in 86 States during April totaled 
nearly a half-billion dollars, the largest monthly 
aggregate on record; being a gain of 14 percent 
over both the preceding month and of April a year 
ago. Contract awards for the period from Jan. 1 
to April 30, 1925, ran 7 percent ahead of those in 
the previous record-breaking four months of 1924. 
Practically one-half of the increase this year has 
been due to expansion in public works and _ utility 
projects. * * The gain of about 26 percent 
over last year in the central West represents in a 


ultimate con- 


large measure rural or small town _ residential 
building. The same might be said of the middle 


Atlantie district, which shows a four months’ gain 
of 25 percent over the corresponding period of 
last year. April will probably stand as the 1925 
peak, and with no heavy accrued building deficit. 
except in the case of certain types of industrial 
and farm buildings, and, in some few districts, of 
residential buildings, it is hardly likely that the 
fall building activity will reach the unprecedented 
levels of recent years. Some pointed decline from 
the high marks of 1923 and 1924 must ultimately 
take place, and some authorities predict a sharp 
downturn during the latter months of 1925, al- 
though there is nothing evident to counteract the 
fact that this year will see other than another 
five billion dollar building total. 


Lumber Industry on Sound Basis 


Our own industry is an outstanding example of 
the great industrial activity that has thus far s0 
eminently characterized this year. Production dur 
ing the first four months, according to reports re- 
ceived from subscribers, averaged 101.44 percent 
of normal, this being the first year that production 
for this period has exceeded normal since 1916, 
when output in the first four months, as com- 
puted for 192 identical mills, averaged 104.54 per- 
cent of normal. Shipments for the four months 
have averaged 98.76 percent of normal, while or 
ders have averaged 97.41 percent of normal. Stocks 
on hand at the end of April were 90.92 percent of 
normal. 

Figures completed for the United States Census 
3ureau and based on 192 identical mills, showed 
totals for the first four months of 1925, as fol- 
lows: Production, 1,938,634,000 feet; orders, 1,- 
833,446,000 feet, shipments, 1,846,564,000 feet. 
Thus, production has exceeded by a small margin 
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poth orders and shipments; being 5.7 percent 
heavier than orders and 5 percent heavier than 
shipments. As already noted, production for these 
particular mills was the heaviest in the first four 
months of this year of any similar period of the 
association’s records, excepting 1916, from which 
year it was a decrease of 4.3 percent, the gain 
over 1924 being 5 percent. Orders for this period 
were exceeded in two previous years subsequent to 
1916; viz.: 1923 and 1917. ‘The decrease from 
1917 was 4.2 percent, and from 1923, 8 percent, 
but the gain over 1924 was 2.3 percent. Shipments 
were exceeded in only one previous year since 
1916, and that was in 1923, the decline from the 
1923 four months’ aggregate being 5.5 percent, 
while the gain over 1924 was 1.3 percent. Stocks 
on hand April 30, as computed for these 192 mills, 
totaled 1,163,231,000 feet, or just about 3 percent 
heavier than on like date a year ago; and from 
these figures it is seen that distribution has prac- 
ticaly covered current production, despite relatively 
high rate of production, leaving stocks in the ag- 
gregate well balanced, unburdensome and econom- 
ically strong on a basis about 10 percent below 
normal. Unfilled orders, roughly calculated, cover 
in the large about 30 percent of total stock on 
hand; thus leaving available stock that is equal 
to about 1.6 months’ production at the present 
rate of output, 

The cost to produce, sell and ship southern pine, 
exclusive of interest on loans and invested capital, 
for March, 1925, the latest available data, was 
$23.55 a thousand feet, weighted on production. 
This is the lowest average monthly cost reported 
since that of $23.53 for May, 1923. The March 
cost, analyzed by major constituents, showed ap- 
proximately the following results: Manufacturing 
or direct labor, including shipping labor, 37 per- 
cent; manufacturing and shipping supplies, 19 
percent; general and administrative expenses, 10 
percent; selling expense, 4 percent; depreciation, 
6 percent; and stumpage, 24 percent. Expressed 
another way, the March average was made up of 
logging expense, 27 percent; milling expense, 25 
percent; shipping and selling expense, 8 percent ; 
and general overhead, depreciation and stumpage, 
40 percent. The lower March average was due 
more to the heavy production that month than to 
any change in conditions governing operations. 

The average f.o.b. mill price for southern pine, 
all grades and dimensions, as reported by the 
Kansas City Statistical Exchange, for May, was 
$31.45. This represents a decline of 2 percent 
from January but a gain of nearly 7 percent over 
May a year ago. Prices thus far this year, as 
recorded by the Kansas City bureau, have in the 
main averaged about 1 percent lower than in like 
period of 1924. The wholesale commodity price 
index of the United States bureau of labor statis- 
tics shows all building materials down about 4.4 
percent from a year ago; including lumber, with 
a decline of 4.6 percent; bricks, with a decline of 
3.2 percent; structural steel, with a decline of 16 
percent, and all other building materials, with an 
average decline of 1.8 percent. The general index 
for all wholesale commodities really shows a gain 
over last year of 5.4 percent, brought about largely 
by the better grain, live stock, poultry and food 
prices. 

Lumber Exports Hold to High Level 


Exports of southern pine through Gulf ports 
during the first four months of this year have 
totaled 251,504,941 feet, or 80 percent of all lum- 
ber exported from such ports. Of this quantity, 
four-fifths represented lumber, and _ one-fifth, 
timbers. This is an increase of 6.6 percent over 
the corresponding period of 1924 and is the 
heaviest first four months’ aggregate on records 
extending back to and including 1916. The gain 
made in overseas’ movement thus far this year 
would seem to presage a sharp revival of the ex- 
port lumber trade, and should the current rate of 
activity, with perhaps some mild summer recession, 
continue throughout the year, the 1925 aggregate 
will approach or equal the movement of some of 
the brisk years prior to 1912. Southern pine ex- 
ports are merely following the trend of commodi- 
ties in general, as merchandise exports in April, 
as announced by the Department of Commerce, 
exceeded $400,000,000, an increase of 15 percent 
over those of April, 1924, and in fact the heaviest 
April exports recorded in any like month since 
1920, and if put on quantity basis the current 
year’s foreign movement is undoubtedly consider- 
ably greater than in 1920. Reports on foreign 
conditions generally speak of an economic re- 
habilitation that is now a physical certainty, and 
this is having a most beneficial influence upon con- 
ditions in our own country. 


It matters not where one may look, there is 
certainly nothing about the present status of busi- 
ness as a whole to cause any anxiety or alarm over 
the near future outlook. How long these condi- 
tions will continue is a matter purely of guess, al- 
though it is practically a certainty that any im- 
pending recession will not come in tornado-like 
fashion, but will descend gradually and in such 
volume as to avert any semblance of a panic. 
That employment-is fully normal, and that the 
country’s consuming power is of enormous propor- 
tions is amply illustrated by the tremendous move- 
ment into final trade channels. Consumer buying 
is steady and retail stock turnover rapid, so that 
in almost every line buying has been remarkably 
Steady and heavy, but not abnormally heavy, as 
has been the case in some past times when slow 
transportation so widened the gap between pro- 


‘excessive stocks. 


ducer and consumer as to necessitate the carrying 
by retailers of substantial and, in some instances, 
Consequently, buying is not now 
showing the peaks and valleys of past seasons, 
the trend being one of relatively slight fluctuation. 
Of course, there are some scattered cross-currents, 
induced by competition and some attendant price 
inequalities; but, looking at the situation as a 
whole, business is certainly carrying on at a most 
dependable and reassuring rate. 


Outlines History of Southern Pine Case 


Following the address of the president, Judge 
John H. Lucas, of Kansas City, general counsel 
for the association, gave a brief history of the 
Southern Pine case which still is pending and 
which the Government shows no indication of 
bringing to trial. Judge Lucas discussed the 
situation in a general way, and said that he 
would leave it to the associate counsel, ex- 
Senator Joe W. Bailey, of Texas, to discuss 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Maple Flooring and Cement cases and what this 
decision meant for associated effort in business 
and industry. 

Senator Bailey delivered a forceful address 
in which he expressed the opinion that neither 
the association nor any of its subscribers had 
ever violated the antitrust law and repeated that 
the defendant in the Southern Pine suit had 
never asked for a moment’s delay, but had al- 
ways been ready to go to trial whenever called 
by the Government. The senator discussed the 
growing tendency in this country toward a 
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multiplicity of laws and said: ‘‘A fat statute 
book is a sign of national decay.’’ Senator 
Bailey discussed the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Maple Flooring case and 
showed that the charges in that case were prac- 
tically identical with those filed against the 
Southern Pine Association, and that in view of 
the Supreme Court decision it would seem that 
there is absolutely nothing left for the Govern- 
ment to do but to dismiss the case, thereby ad 
mitting that there had been no violation of the 
law. 

He expressed the belief that this decision of 
the Supreme Court had greatly clarified the 
statistical work of the associations and that 
business now could be done in an intelligent 
manner instead of business and industry having 
to grope their way in the dark without the 
benefit of necessary information. While he 
characterized the recent court opinion and the 
general attitude of the Government as a ‘ ‘return 
to sanity,’’ he cautioned his hearers to see that 
no one took his opinion for a license to overstep 
the bounds of lawful activities. He said: ‘‘We 
must justify the belief of our Government in 
the integrity of business.’’ He paid a glowing 
tribute to President Coolidge and his administra- 
tion, which up to this time has been such as to 
commend the respect and admiration of every 
right thinking, patriotic American citizen. 





Marking and Plan to Extend Campaign 


Following the address of Senator Bailey, the 
morning session adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session opened with a short 
talk by V. A. Stibolt, of the Natalbany Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La., chairman of the economics 
committee of the association. He spoke of the 
facts that had been developed from the statis- 
tics that the association has been keeping for 
the last few years, and in this connection read 
a letter from Charles S. Keith, president of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 
former chairman of this committee. The let- 
ter, illustrated by a chart, is a complete analysis 
of the production and consumption of pine in 
the last few years. The letter, which has been 
forwarded to subscribers, is as follows: 


There has been a decided change in the econom- 
ics of the lumber industry in the last three years. 
The purpose of this letter is to direct the attention 
of the manufacturers to these changes. Policies 
of manufacturing and merchandising must be pro- 
vided to meet this situation. Changed conditions 
in the efficiency of transportation since 1922 have 
resulted in the speeding up of transportation to 
such an extent that where in 1922 it took an 
average of fifty days to move a car from point of 
origin to destination, it now only takes ten days. 
This condition is true of every industry in the 
United States and is affecting all industries alike. 

It is generally said that business has not come 
up to the expectation of last fall. Everyone ad- 
mits that his volume is good, but that business 
lacks the snap which is necessary to stabilized or 
advancing markets. In 1923, distributers of all 
vendable commodities had to anticipate their re- 
quirements a long time in advance of their demand 
to be assured of stocks at the time their demand 
developed. In lumber, such demand was antici- 
pated from four to six months, while now it is 
reported that distributers located in the middle 
West are only anticipating their requirements 
from thirteen to twenty-one days. It naturally 
follows that if demand, as represented by consump- 
tion, is seasonal, and where stocks can be pur- 
chased and deliveries made within two to three 
weeks, the buying demand will only develop two 
to three weeks in advance of actual consumption 
of the material. 


Analysis of Southern Pine Operations 


An analysis has been made of the operations of 
192 identical southern pine mills for the last 76 
months. The results have been charted so as to 
determine the consumptive trend. This analysis 
has developed the fact that from the period Jan. 1 
to April 30 production of lumber exceeds the buy- 
ing demand by 20 percent; that from May 1 to 
July 31, demand exceeds production by 25 percent, 
and that from Aug. 1 to Dee. 31 production and 
consumption are nearly equal. These figures would 
indicate under present transportation conditions, 
that it is necessary for the manufacturer of lum- 
ber, between the period Jan. 1 to April 30 to 
stock 25 percent of his production which he will 
deplete during the balance of the year. The figures 
show that in 1925 as compared with 1924, twenty 
days have been taken out of the transportation 
period. ‘This means that either facilities must be 
provided for the mills to stock this excess produc- 
tion in that period, or production must be adjusted 
to current demand. Manifestly, it is in the inter- 
test of the manufacture and the public, so long as 
the buyer will not provide facilities and stock the 
lumber at reasonable values, the manufacturer 
should provide the facilities to stock the lumber, 
or he must adjust his production to consumption 
during this period, which means later in the year 
a possibility of supply being less than demand 
which would mean higher cost of the product to 
the public without any justifying results to the 
manufacturer, as the cost of producing on the 
adjusted basis would be greater than the normal 
production throughout the year. 

The results of the sudden return to normal con- 
ditions, through the splendid service of the trans- 
portation industry, is a psychological and un- 
analyzed conclusion on the part of the manufac- 
turer and the dealer that there is an overproduc- 
tion. The jobbers are telling the millmen that 
this is the trouble with the business. One St. 
Louis concern writes a letter to the mill people, 
stating: 

“Overproduction seems to be the one big factor 
that is responsible for the present sluggish con- 
dition of the lumber market. A careful survey 
of the situation in the South shows an unpre- 
cedented amount of lumber on hand with the 
mills still cutting above their normal capacity.” 


Lack of Information Causes Misstatements 


This statement carries three misstatements: (1) 
There is an overproduction; (2) there is an un- 
precedented amount of lumber on hand; (3) the 
mills are cutting above their normal capacity. The 
reports of the Southern Pine Association indicate 
that stocks are 92 percent of normal. In other 
words, stecks are S percent less than normal. 
These reports also show that sales are in excess 
of production. Furthermore, they show that the 
mills are cutting less than normal capacity as 
determined by the actual production of the first 
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months of 1916. Therefore, the paragraph 
ubove quoted contains three direct misstatements 
or fact. These misstatements are probably the 
result of lack of information, but are used for the 
purpose of advocating that lumber should be 
louded and sent to them on consignment. 7 

During the period where it took from sixty to 
ninety days to deliver a car to destination, ample 
time was provided to sell the lumber en route and 
the jobbers speculated on the market—buying lum 
ber, putting it in transit and selling it before the 
cars arrived, but where a car can be sent to Chi 
cago from the South in seven to ten days, the time 
elapsing for disposition of the shipments Is so 
small that it is now stated not to exceed 10 percent 
of the normal of such consigned cars are in transit. 
Movement of lumber from the west Coast to Chi 
cago requires an average of twelve days. So job 
bers buying lumber on the Coast for transit ship- 
ments are resorting to routing the material south 
through California, and east through New Mexico 
and Texas to Chicago, in order to secure sufficient 
time to make disposition before arrival. 

Loading of cars and cargoes and putting them in 
transit unsold results in auction markets and has 
an unstabilizing and unprofitable effect: on the 
business. Such shipments during the period of 
inefficiency of transportation was probably bene 
ficial to the distributer and the consumer because 
it provided an immediate supply, but doing so 
under present service will benefit no one and can 
result only in disturbing the market. Very few 
jobbers are buying at a fixed price for transit 
shipment purposes, because of the difficulty in 
selling before arrival at destination, and they are 
asking the manufacturers to put the lumber in 
transit with a guaranteed commission to the jobber 
for selling. In other words, they are declining to 
take a chance on disposing of the product, and are 
placing the burden on the manufacturer, The 


four 


result is an auction market, and the manufacturer 
does not know what he will receive for such ship 
ments. 


All lumber should be sold before it is shipped, 
and if it was so sold and shipped, it would result 
in more stable conditions. 

More Lumber Consumed Than Manufactured 

The United States last year and the year before 
consumed vastly more lumber than was manufac- 
tured. This was possible only through the release 
of stock in transit which amounted to 54% billion 
feet, and through the release of stock in the hands 
of the merchants. It has been variously estimated 
that these released stocks amounted to an equiva- 
lent of 124% percent increase in annual production. 
This condition resulted in the west Coast lumber 
ing industry selling more lumber than was manu 
factured, and yet 90 percent of their sales were 
sold at a loss and only 10 percent yielded cost or 
profit. 

We do not believe there is more lumber being 
manufactured in the country than will be required 
during the year. We do believe that during the 
period Jan. 1 to April 30, 20 percent more lumber 


is normally manufactured than is consumed. We 
do believe that consumption from May 1 to July 


$1 is 25 percent greater than production and that 
in the period Aug. 1 to Dee. 31 production and 
consumption practically offset one another. 

The manufacturer must get himself in the frame 
of mind that during the seasonal period when pro- 
duction exceeds consumption he will have to stock 
his excess production, with the view to moving it 
later in the season. The relationship of supply 
and demand is not the relationship between produc- 
tion and sales, but it is the relationship between 
stocks and orders. The normal curve of this re- 
lationship, as determined by a study of the com- 
mittee on economics and accounting, is 2,000 feet 
of stock to 1,000 feet of orders. These figures 
were developed during the period 1915 to 1923, 
and this was the period in which transportation 


difficulties were becoming increasingly more dif 
ficult. There are available no figures to show 


what the situation was prior to that time, and at 
the present time stocks are in greater ratio to 
orders than the average for the period above men- 
tioned. The latest figures show 2,980 feet of stocks 
to 1,000 feet of orders. 


No statutory law or any agreement has ever 
operated for long to repeal economic laws. Rising 
or falling values operate to adjust production 
to the nation’s requirements, as the marginal 
demand will never justify higher values than 


the marginal cost of production necessary to sup 
ply such demand. Production costing in ex- 
ecss of production required to satisfy marginal 


adversely. If shipments equal sales and sales ex- 
ceed production, stocks would decline and order 
files would not reduce. This condition would 


favorably affect supply and demand, and such a 
condition would result in a longer period between 
placing orders and delivery of material, and would 
naturally stimulate business by causing the pur- 
chaser to anticipate requirements earlicr. 


Millmen Should Recognize Changed Conditions 


Unless the manufacturer recognizes the fact that 
economic conditions have changed so that he must 


carry Jarger stocks and smaller order files, and 
sell a larger proportion of his orders in the form 
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of mixed cars, the situation is going to become very 
unprofitable for the industry. Information has 
come to us of cases not only where the dealers are 
buying in mixed cars, but where five or six dealers 
in a town are clubbing together and buying one 
car of many items in order to fill their require- 
ments. 


The policy which every manufacturer should 
follow is a policy of keeping well-rounded, full 


assortments of stocks; accumulating and increas- 
i and be in 


ing his stock from Jan. 1 to May 1, 
position to give prompt and quick service, and 
exact such value for his product and service as 


in his own judgment he deems such service and 
stock are reasonably worth. 

The recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court clearly indicates that this is still a free 
country; that men are free to analyze conditions 
as they are; to assemble facts and figures which 
will give the picture, and to discuss them. Men 
are only prohibited from the exercise of concerted 
action by agreement. Therefore, every individual, 
knowing the facts, is free to use such facts to 
direct his own business activities. Buyers of lum- 
ber exercise such judgment based on statistical 
reports, and such statistics are used freely by them 
to fix their buying policies. Manufacturers can, 
with equal force, fix their sales and manufacturing 
policies, based on the same information and in 
exactly the same manner, i.e., individually and not 
collectively. 

Results of Grade Marking Campaign 

The all-important question among the South- 
ern Pine Association of grade marking and 
trade marking was next brought to the attention 
of the members by H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager, who called on L. R. Putman, of the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co. Mr. ‘Put- 
man who had appeared before the committee 
on the previous day summed up the various 
reports that were received by the committee at 
the Monday meeting. He spoke of the reecep- 
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demand must stop, as it can yield neither cost 
nor profit. Sales and production are incidents 
only to supply and demand. Supply is stocks on 
hand, plus production, less shipments. Demand is 


unfilled orders, plus sales, less shipments. When 
orders exceed production and shipments exceed 


sales, both orders and stocks decline. In such a 
case, the ratio of supply and demand may change 





tion that he has been meeting with in the vari- 
ous cities visited in an effort to promote grade 
marked and trade marked southern pine. He 
also praised Secretary Hoover for leading the 
way to grade marking lumber, which he says is 
already resulting in better grades, better mate- 


rials, better morale among mill operators, and 
many other things for the protection of the 
ultimate consumer of lumber. 

It is a step toward better merchandising, said 
Mr. Putman, and I am glad to know: that more 
than three-fifths of the members of this organiza 


tion are now grade marking their lumber. It will 
be much to the credit of the association and its 
members when we can tell the dealers that all 


members, or at least 90 percent of them, are grade 
marking their lumber. , 
One of the things that I now hear is that you 


can't buy good lumber, and I am forced to over- 
come this statement. I truthfully tell them that 


today the mills are making better lumber than 
ever before. Why isn’t this true? We have the 


same timber, and yet much better methods to pro- 
duce it than ever before, and if we are guarantee- 
ing the grades, isn’t it a fact that the lumber must 
be better? 

In but few cities have we met with complaints 
about grade marking of Jumber and that is in 
places where they have been selling No. 2 and 
better and claim that it is better than No. 1 
common. Two places are large cities, but it is a 
certainty that shortly the dealers in these cities 
will be selling and advertising grade-marked: lum 
ber. Organizations before which I have appeared 
are strongly in favor of this plan. The arenitects 
are probably the best boosters, and all other or- 
ganizations approve the plan. 

In the course of his talk he mentioned some 
grade marking which was badly smeared, and 
urged that all members be more careful when 
stamping their lumber. He also mentioned the 
work of the publicity department, and the ad- 
vertising department. He spoke of the exm- 
paign that was being carried in all publications 
and what it would mean to the industry. He 
further mentioned the necessity of stressing the 
association name in connection with the sale of 
the lumber and through grade marking put an 
end to the practice of selling No. 2 and better. 


Report of Grading Committee 


W. T. Murray, of the Tremont Lumber Co., 
Rochelle, La., chairman of the grading commit- 
tee, was next called on for a report. Prior to 
making his official report he spoke on grade 
marking. He told of how discouraged he had 
been at first when he found that poor trimming 
resulted in bad grade marking. He explained 
how this had to be remedied as a result of the 
grade marking but that he thought it well 
worth the small investment they were making 
in getting new saws and using new methods. 
He further said that it was costing them about 
$250 a month to grade mark their pine but 
that he was sure that they were profiting by 
having a better looking product than ever before. 
In this connection he read a part of the state- 
ment recently issued by Secretary Hoover. 


Resolution on Grade Marking Adopted 


Mr. Murray then offered a resolution, drawn 
by C. C. Sheppard, which following consider- 
able discussion was adopted unanimously, which 
permits the association to aid others who are in- 
terested in the grade marking and trade marking 
of lumber, giving them the advantage of their 


experience. The resolution as adopted, follows: 
WHEREAS, The general lumber conference on 


standardization has gone on record in favor of 
the grade-marking and trade marking of lumber, 
and 

WHEREAS, To be really effective, grade marking 
and trade marking should be practiced generally 
by manufacturers of all species of lumber, and 

WHEREAS, The subscribers to the Southern Pine 
Association have actually started grade marking 
their product after years of experimentation and 
the expenditure of thousands of dollars, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By the directors of and the subscribers 
to the Southern Pine Association that the benefit 
of the experience thus gained be offered to the 
entire lumber industry through Secretary of Com 
merce Hoover. Be it further 

Resolved, That we stand ready and willing to 
impart this knowledge to all who are interested 
and to send representatives to the groups of manu 
facturers of other species to render whatever as 
sistance may be necessary in making grade marking 


effective. Be it further 
Resolved, That in the interest of protection to 
the public we earnestly recommend that such 


groups of manufacturers maintain an efficient in- 
spection department rendering regular and period- 
ical inspections at the plants of their respective 
members, it being the experience of the Southern 
Pine Association that shipments by subscribers con- 
tain only half as much below grade stock as ship- 
ments of non-subscribers, this undoubtedly being 
attributable to the close check-up given to the 
mill graders each month, causing them to be con- 
stantly on their guard and to exert every effort to 
have their grades as nearly perfect as possible. 


Eli Weiner, of the Angelina County Lumber 
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Co., Keltys, Tex., suggested that the words trade 
marking as well as grade marking be included 
in the resolution which was approved and passed. 

Edward Hines then asked that every manu- 
facturer in the room who was not trade marking 
jumber explain his reasons for not taking this 
step immediately. He made the statement that 
if 90 percent of the members of the Southern 
Pine Association would trade mark and grade 
mark their lumber he would advertise the fact in 
Chicago that his yard handled only S. P. A. 
grade marked pine. He urged all to take this 
step at once. 

This brought forth considerable discussion, 
mostly very favorable to trade marking and 
grade marking of pine. J. W. Link, of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., thought that 
‘‘small talk’? was unnecessary and that all 
members should signify their intention of grade 
marking their product and then begin doing it 
without delay. 

Hugh White, of the J. J. White Lumber Co., 
Columbia, Miss., then explained why his firm 
had not started grade marking its lumber but 
assured members that he would start as soon 
as the association representative got around to 
the point to help him get started. The same 
assurance came from others, including Arthur 
Temple, of the Southern Pine Lumber Co., of 
Diboll, Tex.; W. J. Stebbins, of the Lyon Lum- 
ber Co., Garyville, La. George Houston, of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., said decision has not as 
yet been made by the officers of his company. 


To Continue Present Rate of Assessment 


At this point a motion was made that the 
present rate of assessment of 3 cents a thousand 
feet be continued as long as necessary and that 
a member who has signed up for the grade 
marking campaign could withdraw only on six 
months’ notice. This of course, applied only 
to the grade marking campaign, and not to 
other activities of the association. The motion 
was adopted. 

Edward Hines then rose to know how many 
members were trade marking and who they were. 
This brought about discussion as to lists to be 
furnished to architects, builders, and others 
who ask them of members who are trade marking 
yellow pine. After some little discussion a mo 
tion was passed that no lists should be furnished 
on request until after Aug. 15, at which time a 
complete list would be available of all members 
who are grade marking lumber. These names 
will not be advertised but simply used for the 
information of architects and others who ask 
for this information. The motion carried unani- 
mously and from the discussion it was evident 
that most mills will be grade marking by Aug. 
15, 1925. 

W. T. Murray read the report of the grading 
committee as to changes, announcement of which 
is carried in the report of the committee meet- 
ng. On motion of Edward Hines, the report 
of the committee was adopted. 

C. C. Sheppard made a short talk on the ecom- 

mittee report and paid a glowing tribute to Mr. 
Murray and members of the committee who have 
worked so faithfully on this revision of the 
grading rules. 
Arthur T. Upson, lumber advisor with the Na- 
honal Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who 
was among the visitors, was called on for a few 
marks and told of his experience in the stand- 
ardization conferences, and gave a report of the 
progress made by all the other associations 
‘oward conformance to American Lumber Stand- 
ards, 
_9.N. Cloud, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La., told members of his experience 
mith the grade marking of lumber and that he 
vad had to turn down only two orders because 
“ee buyer refused to aceept grade-marked lum 
ner, 
A. J. Glassow, of the Wausau Southern Lum 
‘er Co., Laurel, Miss., and Frank L. Adams, of 
the Adams-Banks Lumber Co., Morton, Miss. 
both made short talks. 

Col. J. W. Warden, field representative of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, was present and 
balay told of his work in connection with 
South ordinances. He disclosed that the 
tin 18 progressing faster than any other sec- 

of the country and that in this section 


’ 





lies the greatest market for red cedar shingles. 
He asked the lumbermen to watch out for any 
proposed revisioris of building ordinances in 
their communities that would be inimical to 
shingle roofs or wood construction, assuring 
them that the Shingle bureau would take im- 
mediate action in every case. 

The convention adjourned late in the after- 
noon but with a promise that most of those 
in attendance would be present at the night 
banquet when further discussion of grade mark- 
ing would be heard. A. J. Peavy, vice presi- 
dent, presided late in the afternoon in the ab- 
sence of the president. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS MONDAY 


The joint session of the advertising and trade 
extension committees held Monday forenoon 
was marked by much enthusiasm and was de- 
voted almost entirely to consideration of the 
grade marking of southern pine and all the 
various phases of this innovation in the lumber 
industry. R. B. White, of Kansas City, and 
K. J. Hurst, of Brookhaven, Miss., chairman 
respectively of the advertising and trade exten- 
sion committees, presided jointly at the meet- 
ing. 
Hl. C. Berckes, secretary-manager at the be- 
ginning of the session announced the objects of 
the meeting and told in a general way of steps 
taken by subscriber mills to make grade marking 
effective. He said that mills representing about 
three billion feet of southern pine already have 
begun branding the grades on their output, 
under the association’s plan, and that other 
mills are expected to put the practice into 
operation shortly. 

Kfforts are being made, Mr. Berekes said, 
to work out satisfactory mechanical means of 
branding the lumber to take the place of the 
rubber stamps, and work is being performed in 
the larger consuming centers in establishing 
the movement for grade-marked lumber and 
timber. Secretary Berckes mentioned the neces- 
sity of codrdinating efforts to make grade mark- 
ing mechanically efficient, and to successfully 
merchandise this certified, guaranteed building 
material. 

C. C. Sheppard, of Oakdale, La., chairman of 
the grade-marking committee and also ehair- 
man of the Manufacturers’ Committee on Lum- 
ber Standards, told of different methods and 
devices being used to brand the grades of lum- 
ber at the mills. He said good trimming of 





E. J. HURST, H. L. WHITE, 
Brookhaven, Miss. ; Columbia, Miss. : 
Trade Extension Discussed 


Committee Grade Marking 
the boards is required in order for plain brand- 
ing on the ends, and codperation of all the mills 
is needed to perfect the methods ultimately to 
be employed. Mr. Sheppard asserted that grade 
marking is one of the most beneficial projects 
in the interest of the producers and trade and 
the publie that ever has been instituted in the 
lumber industry. 

Chairman White said he was confident that the 
use of the rubber stamps for branding the 
grades on the lumber was only temporary, and 


that there soon will be perfected more efficient 
methods and means for doing this work. 


Grade Marking Endorsed by Builders 


An interesting and comprehensive report on 
the efforts that are being made in the larger 
cities east of the Rocky Mountains to establish 
the movement for grade-marked and standard- 
ized lumber in the various local communities in 
codperation with the local lumber and bulding 
interests, was presented by L. R. Putman, of 
Chicago, merchandising counsel of the associa- 
tion, who is in charge of that feature of the 
grade-marking work. Mr. Putman said that en- 
dorsements of grade-marked and standardized 
lumber have been given by the building in- 
terest of virtually every city in which the 
proposition has been presented and that splen- 
did codperation of all concerned indicates sue- 
cess to the movement. He urged that the manu- 
facturers give particular attention to careful 
branding methods and eareful grading of their 
output and expressed the hope that the southern 
pine mills will adopt the grade marking practice 
100 percent. 

Progress that has been made in exploiting and 
promoting grade-marked and standardized lum- 
ber throughout the country was reported by 
Albert R. Israel, of New Orleans, publicity man- 
ager of the association. The movement, he men- 
tioned, conferred important benefits on the 
lumber consuming public, as well as on the man- 
ufaecturers and distributers. Public officials, 
leading representatives of the building profes- 
sion and the daily newspapers, trade and tech- 
nical journals and magazines have recognized 
the public’s interest in grade marking and have 
given the movement hearty support throughout 
the country. Much credit, he said, was due to 
the entire press of the country for its ¢o- 
operation in furthering the movement for the 
protection of lumber users, producers and dis- 
tributers and as an aid to better and more eco- 
nomical building. 

King H. Pullen, advertising manager, told 
of the progress thus far in advertising grade- 
marked southern pine and of plans for further 
use of the advertising columns of daily news- 
papers, trade and technical journals, and na- 
tional magazines, in the widespread advertising 
campaign that has been proposed, and James E. 
Stickney, of Kansas City, of the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Co., submitted some suggestions for 
advertising ‘‘copy’’ to be used in the eampaign 
for the consideration and approval of the com- 
mittee. 

Field Work to Be Undertaken 


An outline of field work to be undertaken by 
the association among consumers of southern 
pine, architects, contractors, engineers and in- 
dustrial concerns to aequaint them with the 
merits and proper uses of this wood, was given 
by Leo Kraemer, new field engineer of the asso- 
ciation, who for the last five years has been 
building code engineer for the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 

3rief talks concerning different phases of 
grade marking and dealing also with advertising 
and extending the movement were made by Mr. 
Hurst; O. N. Cloud, of Shreveport, La.; Walter 
Robison, of Kansas City; P. A. Bloomberg, of 
Fisher, La.; W. T. Murray, of Rochelle, La.; 
C. E. Slagle, of Clarks, La., and others. All 
expressed approval of the progress that has 
been made and of the plans proposed for further 
activities and urged that the movement be 
vigorously prosecuted with the codperation of 
all interests. 

At the close of the diseussion the joint com- 
mittee unanimously adopted a resolution reeom- 
mending to the board of directors that the 
Southern Pine Association offer a prize of $1,000 
to the person devising the best and most efficient 
means for grade marking southern pine lum- 
ber. 

Transportation Activities Reviewed 

A brief meeting of the association’s trans- 
portation committee was held Monday forenoon 
when various matters connected with the trans- 
portation of southern pine were considered. J. 
H. Eddy, of Birmingham, vice chairman pre- 
sided. The progress of negotiations with the 
railroads on various matters was reported by 
A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the associa- 
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tion, and several members of the committee 
made remarks on different phases of the cases 
presented. Among the important cases discussed 
was the so called Kelly combination rate formula, 
A number of the speakers said they were some 
what in doubt as to certain of the railroads 
which refused to abide by the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with respect 
to maintenance of the Kelly combination rate 
rule. The committee adopted a resolution to take 
this matter up with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in formal proceedings, in the event 
negotiations with the carriers for satisfactory 
settlement are not successful. 


Grading Committee’s Session 

The grading committee at its session Monday 
completed consideration of and gave its approval 
to the draft of the final revision of the grading 
rules which has been prepared by Chief In- 
spector J. I. Jones, of the association, with the 
assistance of Arthur T. Upson, of Washington, 
ID. C., lumber standards advisor of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. This 
revision of the Southern Pine Association’s 
grading rules makes them conform to the Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards. W T. Murray, of 
Rochelle, La., chairman of the grading com- 
mittee, presided at the session. 

No changes in sizes, widths or thicknesses 
were required in the tules, and the revision con- 
sisted chiefly of simplification and clarification 
of definitions of defects, grading, inspection 
and shipping provisions and making more spe- 
cific all grade deseriptions as set forth in the 
rules. The grades for boards and fencing strips 
were unified and brought under the same rule, 
with the result that for one or two widths the 
quality was raised slightly and made to conform 
to the standards. 

The revised rules also provile for the addition 
of tables showing the working sizes for each 
item of yard Jumber manufactured by the south- 
ern pine mills. Two paragraphs added to the 
revised rules refer to the new American Lumber 
Standards as follows: 

So far as it is within its power, the Southern 
Pine Association has undertaken, through associa- 
tion grades and inspection service, arbitration, 
erade marking and otherwise, to maintain for the 
benefit of the lumber using public, the standards 
of size and grade as agreed upon in the American 
Lumber Standards and as published in these grad- 
ing and inspection rules. Further, the individual 
subseribers of this association will maintain and 
this association assumes responsibility for the 
maintenance by them in the manner herein  pre- 
seribed, of said size, grade and inspection standards 
of the American Lumber Standards. 

Lumber manufactured, graded, measured and 
described, as herein provided, shall be considered 
American Standard Lumber. The purchase, sale 
or shipment of lumber as American Standard is 
construed as involving agreement to submit of 
official association inspection any complaint in 
volving either standard sizes or standard grades. 





GRADE-MARKING TOPIC AT BANQUET 


Kndorsement of the Hoover standardization 
and grade-marking program, which was adopt- 
ed by the Southern Pine Association, effective 
last April, was given by approximately two 
hundred architects, builders, hardwood and 
pine manufacturers, bankers, city officials and 
other citizens of Memphis at a banquet which 
was held Tuesday night in the Gold room of 
the Hotel Claridge. It was a fitting close to 
the annual midsummer meeting of the sub- 
scribers of the Southern Pine Association 
which was held here Monday and Tuesday. 
The Southern Pine Association and the South- 
ern Retail Lumber’ Dealers’ Association 
(Memphis group) were the hosts, and much 
credit for the success of the affair is due Wil- 
liam R. Friedel, secretary of the retailers’ 
association, who made all arrangements. 

Never before have so many different groups 
been represented at a banquet sponsored by 
lumbermen, and never before has there been 
so broad an endorsement of a plan as that of 
grade-marking and trade-marking, which was 
adopted at the last annual meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association. Men in all walks 
of life praised the Southern Pine Association 
for this progressive step, which was charac- 
terized as one which will eventually lead to 
‘‘nedigreed homes,’’ which will mean that a 
record of the kind and grades of lumber used 
in construction will be filed away with the 


deed to the house and lot, and a value set 
upon the property, depending on the grade of 
Jumber that was used. 

George Morris, editor of the Memphis News- 
Scimitar, presided at the meeting and handled 
the affair, following a sumptuous dinner, in 
his usual jovial manner, keeping his auditors 
in a happy mood and the speech making down 
to a4 minimum, 

The city of Memphis played a large part 
in the program for Mayor Rowlett Paine and 
Commissioners Horace Johnson and Harry 
Howe were among the speakers. Mayor Paine 
outlined in brief the many building activities 
that have been undertaken by the city. He 
told of the millions of dollars that are being 
spent auuually in building projects, includ- 
ing the new auditorium, additional schools and 
other projects that have just been completed 
or are under consideration. He told of how 
honest dealing, which he believed would be 
assured by grade-marking of lumber, would 
vreatly aid the city in getting the best into 
its public buildings, and thanked the South- 
ern Pine Association for the work it is doing 
to bring about better: marketing conditions 
and a guaranty of better lumber. 

Commissioner Shannon, who looks after 
public utilities, grounds and buildings, read 
figures which showed that during the last five 
years more than $80,000,000 had been spent 
in Memphis for new buildings, and how 1924 
was the peak year with $23,000,000 spent for 
this work. He further told how grade-mark- 
ing of pine would greatly aid him in making 
specifications for buildings and would assure 
him of the best grades, when the best were 
wanted, 

Commissioner Howe represented not only 
the city of Memphis but the Engineers’ Club 
of Memphis. He said that grade-marking was 
welcomed by the club and was considered a 


forward step. He said that standardization 
of engineering supplies had been in effect 


for a number of years and he felt that the 
lumber interests were doing the thing which 
would tend to assure the purchasers of homes 
that they are getting what they are paying 
for, and that it will do away with raising of 
grades, ete. 

L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel for 
the Southern Pine Association, explained how 
the Hoover plan, and especially grade-mark- 
ing, would do much toward taking the mys- 
tery out of Jumber buying. 

Mr. Putman explained in detail just how 
the plan of grade-marking had been carried 
out by the pine association and expressed ap- 
preciation that the citizens of Memphis 
should come out for a banquet further to aid 
the pine people in putting across grade-mark- 
ing, which will take the guesswork out of buy- 
ing of lumber by the consumer, or layman. 

(, C, Sheppard, of Oakdale, La., chairman 
of the manufacturers’? committee on lumber 
standards of the Southern Pine Association, 
was also on the program. He told of the con- 
fusion throughout the country three years ago 
because manufacturers of lumber in various 
sections had different rules as to grades, sizes 
and thicknesses; how it has been the earnest 
effort of Secretary Hoover to change this sys- 
tem; and how his work has resulted in a 
standardization of rules. He read a_ short 
excerpt from a statement of Secretary Hoo- 
ver showing his approval of the grade-mark- 
ing plan, as being carried out by the south- 
ern pine manufacturers and assured the con- 
sumers that this new work was being done 
as a protection to them in their buying. 


Viewpoints of Various Speakers 


A. G. Fritchey, Goodlander-Robertson Co., 
hardwood manufacturer, represented the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce, and congrat- 
ulated the Southern Pine Association on its 
progressive step of grade-marking and trade- 
marking lumber. He said that he felt that 
similar action should be taken in hardwoods 
and was now approved by the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, and that it would be 
most helpful to the manufacturer as well as 
to the consumer. Further, he felt that the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce would gladly 


endorse the grade-marking plans as it would 
make for more honesty in the selling of lum- 
her and assure better grades for home build- 
ers. 

R. Kk. Montgomery, sr., president of the 
Memphis group of the Southern Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, praised the work of the 
Southern Pine Association in adopting the 
Hoover standardization plan and the grade- 
marking of pine. He said that no honest lum- 
berman could object to a plan of this kind, 
which he believed would do much for the bene- 
fit of the retailers, keep them from attempting 
any raising of grades, and make them confine 
their efforts to honest selling. He further said 
that it would relieve the retailer of much worry 
when buying lumber if it was grade-marked, 

That the grade-marking of lumber will do 
away with much waste, was the opinion of Max 
H. Furbinger, local architect, who spoke as 
vice president of Tennessee chapter, American 
Institute of Architects. He pointed out that 
standardization, which started during the war, 
has resulted in the elimination ef much waste, 
and he felt sure that the pine manufacturers 
would find the same thing true. He wondered 
that the pine manufacturers, and other menu- 
facturers, had waited so long before adopting 
this plan. 

Krom the financial viewpoint grade-marking 
is considered a forward step, according to the 
opinion expressed by John J. Heflin, vice presi- 
dent of the Union & Planters Bank & Trust Co., 
of Memphis. He felt sure that it would be of 
great aid to financial institutions in telling the 
exact worth of the home on which money is 
loaned, and could only result in good. 

C. P. J. Mooney, editor of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, approved grade-marking but 
warned pine manufacturers and others present 


or 
1 


that the grade-marking and trade-marking 
should have character and guaranty behind 


them or else the marking would do no good. 
He spoke of how this was the day of coépera- 
tion and really wondered why this movement 
hadn’t started some time ago. He felt that it 
was a good.step. Mr. Mooney took occasion to 
discuss forest conservation and _ reforestaticn, 
and to take a dig at present laws that force 
the cutting of trees in order to keep taxes from 
eating up all profits. He suggested that the 
Southern Pine Association and other agencies 
interst themselves in solving this problem, and 
urged that tax laws be revised so taxes would 
he payable only when the trees are cut and not 
on standing timber. Make it profitable to let 
the timber stand until it is ripe, was Mr. 
Mooney’s expression, 

The program was closed by a short address 
from John M. Pritchard, secretary of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, who told of the 
approval of the membership of that organiza- 
tion of the grade-marking plan at the last an- 
nual meeting. He gave assurance that hard- 
woods will soon be grade-marked similar to the 
method used by the Southern Pine Association 
and congratulated the pine men on the work 
they have been doing. 


Syndicate Buys Florida Timber 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 15.—What is said 
to be the last large stand of big timber in 
Florida, lying in Orange and Osceola counties, 
was sold to a syndicate this week composed of 
the following: R. F. Gulledge, of Mendenhall, 
Miss.; Clayton R. Ricker, of Tampa; John A. 
Snively and W. M. Hamilton, of Winter Haven; 
Grace A. Benson, of St. Petersburg, and R. 
Stalbery, of Orlando. The price paid is said to 
exceed $3,250,000, and the tract is reported to 
contain 350,000,000 feet of virgin timber, about 
15 percent of which is cypress and the remainder 
longleaf pine. No announcement of plans for 
the development of this property have been 
made. 





THE Casper (Wyo.) real estate board reports 
that its request to railroad officials for right 0 
way improvement has resulted in a clearing ° 
rubbish and weed accumulation that had never 
been disturbed since the tracks were laid thirty 
years ago. 
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Hardwood Interior Trim Men Meet 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 15.—At the Brown 
Hotel in this city on Saturday, June 13, was 
held a meeting of the Hardwood Interior Trim 
Manufacturers’ Association, one of the latest 
associations organized for the purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of the hardwood industry. 
This organization came into being several 
months ago, but it was not until this meeting 
that it really began to take form and to lay 
definite plans for some really constructive work. 

The meeting was presided over by L. C. Coff- 
man, of Washington Court House, Ohio, presi- 
dent, with Fred W. Larkins, of Charleston, W. 
Va., as secretary pro tem in the absence of the 
regular secretary. There were present sixteen 
representatives of hardwood trim manufactur- 
ers, Who indulged in considerable discussion and 
gave earnest thought to plans for solving some 
of the most serious problems affecting that 
branch of the hardwood industry. The discus- 
sions brought out the great need of more gen- 
eral information among the manufacturers 
themselves, and also the need of a system of 
cost finding that would enable them to know 
the actual cost of producing hardwood trim. 

In addition to a knowledge of costs, the need 
was pointed out of standardization and the 
formation of a set of rules under which hard- 
wood trim may be graded, inspected and sold. 
It was felt that the trim manufacturers should 
work out these rules and that when they had 
done so, they would be adopted by the larger 
organizations and instead of being like an or- 
phan without a home, hardwood trim would 
become a product with recognized grades and a 
standard product, with facilities for enforcing 
these rules. 

Much discussion centered around the 
question of cutting to lengths and merchandis- 
ing molding and trim ready for use. The con 
sensus was that this would be a practical and 
helpful proposition, provided the extra cost of 
manufacturing and merchandising in this way 
is taken care of in the price of the product. 


also 


Millworkers Plan Advertising 


FRESNO, CALIF., June 15.—Subjects of tech 
nical interest to millwork manufacturers formed 
the major part of the program of the two-day 
session of the Millwork Institute of California’s 
quarterly meeting held at the Californian Hotel, 
here, June 12 and 13. Due probably to the post 
ponement of the meeting which was originally 
scheduled for May, the attendance was not what 
was expected, about seventy-five members being 
registered, 

Friday morning the directors went into a short 
business session followed by the formal open 
ing at 10:30 o’clock. The welcome address was 
made by H. W. Gaetjen, president of the insti 
tute and president of the Empire Planing Mills, 
San Francisco, which was followed by a report 
of H. T. Didesch, managing director and sec 
retary of the organization. HK. A. Nicholson, 
Pacific Door & Sash Co., Los Angeles and treas- 
urer of the Institute, made his quarterly report, 
Which was followed by a report of the sessions 
of the Millwork Cost Bureau convention held 
recently at Los Angeles, by H. P. Dixon, of the 
American Door Co., Los Angeles. 

At 3 o’clock the afternoon session was called 
fo order to diseuss probably the most. vital 
question of the meeting, that of the proposed 
“Group Advertising Plan,’’ submitted to the 
Institute by the Hammel-Sutphen Co., of Los 
Angeles. W. J. Sutphen, of the company and in 
charge of the proposed campaign schedules, ex- 
Plained the purposes of the plan, whieh it is 
planned to use in educating the public to the use 
of architectural millwork in building in prefer- 
ence to carpenter work, 

The plan, if finally adopted will provide for 
extensive advertising in newspapers of the prin- 
“ipal cities of the State, reaching the general 
public and the prospective home builders in an 
effort to teach them the benefits of using genu- 
ine millwork architecture in the place of cheaper 


Some of the more experienced manufacturers 
pointed out some of the most serious difficulties 
encountered in the trim business and those of 
less experience secured some valuable and help- 
ful pointers that made the meeting well worth 
while to them. 

The discussion also developed the fact that in 
each wood, oak, gum, poplar, chestnut, tupelo 
ete., individual problems were presented and 
that standardization of methods and practices is 
«u more serious and difficult problem than might 
appear to the casual observer, but not too diffi- 
cult to be worked out if the proper earnestness 
and enthusiasm are put into the work. 

Just prior to adjournment for lunch, a mo- 
tion prevailed that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to work out definite plans on which the 
organization may proceed with benefit to the in- 
dustry, this committee to report at another meet- 
ing to be held within ninety days. 


Take Up Financing of Organization 


At the afternoon session attention was given 
to the practical and necessary feature of finane- 
ing the organization and providing a permanent 
secretary and headquarters. A committee com- 
posed of George Hon, Winchester, Ky., W. O. 
Riddick, Azalea, N. C., and H. C. Fowler, Macon, 
Ga., presented a report recommending that each 
member of the association pay into a special 
fund $100, this to be used in covering the neces- 
sary expense of perfecting the organization and 
carrying on the work until the next meeting. 
W. R. Reid, of Memphis, was made treasurer 
for this special fund, and C. Arthur Bruce and 
John W. McClure, of Memphis, were continued 
us a committee to employ a secretary and ar- 
range for headquarters. This is a special as- 
sessment in addition to the regular dues. Otto 
R. Waterstraat, of Louisville, W. R. Reid, of 
Memphis, H. C. Fowler, of Macon, Ga., HW. L. 
Gray, of Rainelle, W. Va., and C. R. Brownell, 
of Morgan City, La., were appointed as a com- 
mittee to select the place and date for next 


meeting, and after brief deliberation receom- 


carpenter work in cabinets, built-in accessories 
and such. Under the reports of the advertising 
company, Which has drawn up the campaign, it 
is believed that the cost will not be higher than 
one-fourth of one percent of the sales. 

The institute recommended adoption of the 
proposed campaign and a referendum will be 
submitted to all members for a vote. 

Following a report of the various committees 
the meeting adjourned for the day, to reconvene 
at the informal banquet and entertainment at 
the Hotel California at 7 o’elock. 


SATURDAY SESSION 

The Saturday morning session was called to 
order at 10 o’clock by President Gaetjen and a 
report on the millwork manual was made by 
Kk. I. Bowman, research manager of the Mill- 
work Institute of California. This manual, 
which is to be released during the year if pos- 
sible, will furnish all architects and builders of 
the State a ‘‘dictionary of millwork.’’ It is to 
be in eight sections, each dealing with different 
phases of millwork materials obtainable for 
home building. It will contain plans and specifi- 
cations of construction and layouts recommended 
by the institute with a list of authorized dealers 
where such materials may be obtained. 

Following Mr. Bowman, William Lueas, sec- 
retary of the Eastern Millwork Bureau, of New 
York City, addressed the meeting on various 
technical questions and problems of the trade. 
He seemed optimistic over the outlook for in- 
creased business and declared the millwork in- 
dustry to be on a sound and level basis. 

H. T. Didesch, secretary of the institute, then 
reported from the composites of questionnaire 
No. 3, recently circulated through the organiza- 
tion dealing with statistics of costs and over- 
heads and the percentage of sales to the varied 
materials and commodities of the millwork trade. 


mended the Brown Hotel, Louisville, as the 
place and Sept. 2 the date, which report was 
unanimously approved. 

The president announced that he would not 
appoint the committee to work out plans until 
he could have more time to consider the per- 
sonnel, 

Six additional concerns were elected to mem- 
bership at this meeting and the secretary was 
instructed to supply each member with a list of 
present and prospective members so an effort 
could be made to get all eligible concerns into 
the association by the next meeting. It was 
estimated that there are at least fifty concerns 
eligible for membership in the association with 
a total output of fifty carloads of molding daily, 
with a value of not less than $150,000. With an 
output of this value daily, it was made quite evi- 
dent that the hardwood trim industry needed 
an organization and needed to be standardized. 

The meeting adjourned at 4 p. m., all feeling 
that very definite progress had been made to- 
ward perfecting an organization that will be 
of tremendous benefit to an important branch 
of the hardwood industry and a great help to 
the users of the produet. 

There were present: 

L. C. Coffman, Coffman Manufacturing Co., 
Washington C. H., Ohio, president; Fred W. Lar 
kins, Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; H. L. Gray, Meadow River Lumber 
Co., Rainelle, W. Va.; H. C. Fowler, Case-Fowler 
Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; W. B. Barnes, Arkansas 
Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; C. R. Brownell, 
Brownell-Drews Lumber Co., Morgan City, La.: 
M. A. Bates, Jerome Hardwood Lumber’ Co.., 
Jerome, Ark.: F. M. Lay, Moline Timber Co., Mal 
vern, Ark.; F. N. Stanforth, M. B. Farrin Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; George O. Friedel, Lee Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; George Hon, Hon Lum- 
ber Co., Winchester, Ky.; W. O. Riddick, Azalea 
Woodworking Co., Azalea, N. C.; G. Hi. Evans, 
G. H. Evans Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
W. R. Reid, Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; F. E. Bruce, E. lL. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Otto R. Waterstraat, Anderson 
Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Ky.; J. H. Maekel 


duff, Philadelphia, Pa., Case-Fowler Lumber Co., 
and Hl. N. Kennedy, Detroit, Mich., Moline Tim 
ber Co. 


Campaign 


Ile was followed by R. A. Niclas, consultant 
cost accountant of the Millwork Cost Bureau, of 
Chicago, who detailed the proposed uniform 
ledger account system which the institute is 
trying to adopt to insure a uniform system of 
accounting throughout the State so that a cor 
rect and intelligent comparison might be made 
at any time of the year. 

The meeting as a whole was heartily in favor 
of such a plan and further steps will be made to 
perfect the proposition and to place it into work- 
uble condition, 

The meeting then adjourned and reconvened 
at 2 o’clock to be addressed by E. R. Maule, of 
the Hammond Lumber Co., of Los Angeles, 
speaking on ‘‘ Simplification of Standards.’’ He 
in turn was followed by a discussion of the trade 
of the States and the business conditions in- 
volving the industry of the Pacific const. Among 
the speakers touching on ‘‘ What Are Our Three 
Most Glaring Causes of Loss and Profit and 
How May We Eliminate Them?’’? were A. W. 
Bernhauer, Fresno Planing Mill Co., Fresno; 
C. KE. Rienhart, Rienhart Lumber & Planing 
Mill, San Francisco; William J. Glasson, Glas- 
son Planing Mill, San Diego; and D. N. Ed- 
wards, The Oakland Planing Mills, Oakland. 

Henry Lee Martin, of the Mortgage Guaran- 
tee Co., of Los Angeles, was the principal after- 
noon speaker dealing on financing of the home 
building operations on the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Martin was highly optimistic over the building 
programs of the western cities, declaring the 
West was daily becoming the leading section of 
the world in new building and within a short 
time would be recognized not only as a country 
of mineral, lumber and agricultural leadership 
but as a manufacturing locality. This, he de- 
clared, would mean an influx of home seekers, 
greater than has ever before been experienced, 

(Concluded on Page 71.) 
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June 22-24—Lumber Trade Golf Association, The Gris- and How,’’ by P. A. Warrack, of Guarantee secretary of the association will visit many 
wold, New London, Conn. Annual tournament, Millwork (Inc.) The leading paper for the of the members’ plants to seek their cooperation ci 
June 22-25-—American Society of Agricultural Engineers, — afternoon session will be ‘*Faectory Lumber,’’ in a plan for selling their output through a 
Hotel Loraine, Madison, Wis. Annual. a : , Dy : i ‘ M oul 
J staetine Pi i ileal ss by W. A. Feeley, of the Babeock-Angell Lum- — central bureau, located in Montreal. 
une 2 *acific Coast *lywood Manufacturers’ Asso- ¢ . . . 1 es 3 FS sa - y - 
ciation, Everett, Wash. Monthly meeting. ber Co., Seattle. There will be two papers by Members of the Montreal Retail Lumber 
. r =e ' y re > Py ° . . ee 
June 23- Northern) Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac members from Vancouver, B.C. V. J. Winkle, Dealers’ Association recently paid a visit by 
ong earning South Shore Country Club, Chi- of the Eburne Sash, Door & Lumber Co., will motor cars to the plant of Sheppard & Son, at 
cagy. Midsummer meeting. discuss ‘‘How to Get Bigger Dividends from — Sorel, P. Q., where they were received by H. H. 
sagen in nant. “nen Our Convention,’’ and J. W. Curran, secretary Sheppard, president of the provincial associa- 
hy ‘port, a. . sapiato? Z a - . 2 ) 
j on ys inpi-Rest Louisiana Sawmill Managers’ of the British Columbia Woodworkers’ Associa- — tion. I 
June 23 issSissippi-KMas AuIsiana Si Managers i Sy ps 
Association, Luurel, Miss tion, will develop a topic entitled, ‘‘ How Much ssnaganaesen ] 
June 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Olympic Do You Want for an Hour? Phere will be a Forestry Topic at Science Convention I 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash, Annual. question box, and the usual committee reports. 
en hie 2 eee aa — said isi i é R PORTLAN VRE... J » 13.—Forestry : : 
June- 26-7 Pacific Northwest Millwork | Association, The program for Saturday morning includes PORTLAND, ORE. June ] oe Forestry ind its 2 
Grays Harbor, Wash. Quarterly meeting, an open forum, report of directors and election busie sciences are being discussed at the annual ( 
June 30 --Alabama Sawmill Managers Association, we p' ’ : . ; 4 convention of the Pacific coast division of the s 
Birmingham, Ala. of officers. i “a ‘ > 3 rs 
Sgr . ‘ es a ‘ American Association for the Advancement of ( 
July 15-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- In connection with the work of the assoecia- +3 . ‘ . 
turers’ Association, Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. ¢ f \ , ad f sai W Science, which began here today to continue 0 
Summer meeting. tion, Mr. Borrow has received a letter from W. — three days. It is the first time that forestry v 


July 16--West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Midsummer meeting. 

July 28 toofer Manufacturers’ 
Macon, Ga. 

Aug. 6-8—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
St. Catharines, Ont. Annual outing. 

Sept. 2--Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


P. Flint, secretary of the Millwork Cost Bu- 
reau, Chicago, setting forth that at the annual 
convention the following resolution was adopted 
unanimously : 


has been included in the discussion at the as- 
sociation’s meetings. On the program are A, C 
W. Cooper, of Portland, secretary-manager of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
and chairman of the Pacifie Northwest section 
of the Society of American Foresters. He will 
speak on ‘Forestry and the Economic Wel- 


Club, Hotel 


Dempsey, 


That we can not permit the advertising cam 
paign to go by default, and that if the national 
campaign can not be revived at this time we bend 


Oct. 7-9—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, every effort to inaugurate regional campaigns out x a a 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. of which the national campaign will be a natural fare of the Northwest.’? Hugo Winkenwerder, { 
Oct. 28-31—Pacifiec Logging Congress, Olympic Hotel, consequence; and we further recommend that a dean of the University of Washington, college ( 
Seattle, Wash. Annual, committee on advertising be established to take of forestry, will speak on ‘*Science As Related 
action forthwith. Si ee ten aia pe REE arti yong 7 
een erat to Forestry Problems.’’ Other speakers on for- 9 
La al . . - 
The letter shows that in accordance with the — egtry subjects are C. G. Bates, director of the R 
Hemlock-Hardwood Midsummer Meet resolution, President Curtis has appointed E. C. Rocky Mountain forest experiment station; 
: 7 . Noelke, of Burlington, Iowa, chairman of the William B. Osborne, forest fire specialist of the i 
OSHKOSH, Wi1s., June 17.—Announcement 1s eae anne : . Pale as worked t the : ate pete $ 
gern il ee ial advertising committee, and has worked out the Oregon and Washington division of the Forest y 
“we N ew tne Herat a Page = aR Me a : personnel of the committee and an advisory — Service; E. P. Meinecke, forest pathologist with y 
> Northern miock & Hardwood Manufae pan” Nin a ae ee a 
ras age la on aan ga er wen o» a» board, as follows: the United States bureau of plant industry at fi 
turers’ Association will be held June 25° at flee Weanel > Me fuel oe. 1 
the South Shore Country Club, Chicago Advertising committee—K. C. Noelke (chairman), an Francisco and J. M. Swaine, associate 
, 4 oie Noelke-Lyon Manufacturing Co., Burlington, Iowa; Dominion entomologist at Ottawa, Can. E 
eenenan U. Morgan Davies, Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. ; F 
or pee KE. M. Oettinger, Oettinger Lumber Co., Greensboro, pias b 
Illinois Association Activities N. C.; Frank ’Stevens, William Cameron & Co. Southern Millwork Men to Meet p 
(Ine.), Waco, Tex.; Arthur S. Vaughn, L. Vaughn a 
The southern (seventh) district of the Illinois ©®., Providence, R. 1. ATLANTA, GA., June 16.—Announcement is 
e e . no y . A a y > . , pMerotary ‘ ‘ e 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association will Advisory committee——-W. H. Borrow, secretary made by Seeretary C. B. Harman, seeretary - 


< . ene ieee Pacific Northwest Millwork Association, Seattle; 

meet on June 24 at the Elks Club, Kast St. i. 1. Didesch, managing director Millwork Insti- 
Louis. The meeting will begin with a noon tute of California, Los Angeles; W. P. Flint, sec- 
» i, » 2 eata ry 4 . » Mne Den mae | i nn > PS 

luncheon, after which problems of interest to retary Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago; C. B. Har 


Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- ( 
ers’ Association that the next meeting of the 
association will be held at the Kenilworth Inn, 


dealers of the southern district will be discussed. Manahocsannes pee or oii eg Willian Asheville, N, C., on July 15, 16 and 17. Inas - 
During the course of the men’s meeting, the Lucas, secretary Eastern Millwork Bureau, New much as this is the ‘‘summer outing’’ meeting 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the same district will hold York City. aaa of the association, the program provides for E 
a meeting at the home of Mrs. Charles Geddes. ‘ ; morning sessions only, leaving everyone free d 
John B. Bruso, of Collinsville, is district chair- Georgia-Floridans to Meet to fully enjoy the afternoons and evenings. The g 
man, and Louis Buenger, of Granite City, is dis- JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 15.—A_ regional first session will be devoted to organization, i! th 
trict seeretary. meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- troduction of delegates and an open forum or v 

The Douglas County Lumbermen’s Club held — ciation will be held at the Patterson Hotel, Val- ““experience mecting’’ of the members. The tt 
its June meeting on the ninth in the form of an dosta, Ga., on June 25, at 11 a. m., according to other two mornings will be given over to \ 0 
outing at Ervin Park, Tuscola. Various games announcement by Seeretary EF. C. Harrell, Sev- ports and discussions of important matters en 
were played followed by a pienie supper. The eral important matters are slated for discus- waging the attention of the industry at. this p 
wives and families of the members were guests, sion. time, I 
and J. F. Bryan, of Chicago, secretary of the The following committees have been ap- ‘*Set aside this time as ‘millwork vacatio! th 


State association, gave a brief talk. About 


pointed: 
seventy-five were present. C. H. Shoemaker, of 


week,’ urges Secretary Harman; ‘‘come ani W 
relax, pep up a bit and forget the old grind 


Grading-—C. I. Melton, chairman. 





the Hunter Shoemaker Lumber Co., Hindsboro, Survey—M. M. Glasgow, chairman, back home. It will do 7 good, and ae it: 
who is secretary of the Douglas County Club, Trade extonsion—1. EB. Dowline cchalnnian you for the hard work of the balance of the 
announced during the course of the outing that Transportation—-W. C. Sherman, chairman. year, There will be plenty of golf, swimming, pi 
he will leave the lumber business, at least tem and other recreations among the mountal! br 
ae * * . . sae » . SHAE aAAa: riers ¢ W) 
porarily, to enter the school of commerce at the breezes. ; 
oy igtd of rere Mr. Shoemaker has al Canadian Association Activities eae eer pm 
ready done considerable college work and wishes ; e = i ir 
om a sc SO nd wishes Toronto, OnNT., June 15.—At a recent meet- Hear of Grade-Marking Benefits bs 
to take enough work to get his degree. He : : : fit sn re : 4 su 
plans to invivs beak tae 2 ing of the Montreal Retail Lumber Dealers’ lo.epo, Onlo0, June 15.—At a meeting hes co 
rer, ‘ ; iii iat Association much of the time was devoted to a here last week of lumbermen, building materia. 
onnennwanene diseussion of price cutting and the possibility of | dealers, contractors, architects and bankers, L. is 
Program for Millwork Quarterly eliminating it. No definite steps were taken  R. Putman, special representative of the Sout en 
g r 9 om with a view to improving the situation, hut a ern Pine Association, delivered an address 0% be 
SEATTLE, WAsH., June 13.—T he program of number of interesting addresses upon the sub- the association’s new grade-marking policy. Mr. Re 
the quarterly meeting of the Pacific Northwest ject were delivered. Chairman T. Prefontaine Putman explained that this policy was in line he 


Millwork Association at Grays Harbor June 
26 and 27, has been practically completed by 
W. H. Borrow, secretary. During the first day’s 
session the president’s message will be delivered 


declared that he was always able to make a 
profit. His plan was not to employ salesmen, 
to charge for cartage, and to add 25 percent to 
the cost price. He was convinced that if all re- 


with the standardization program suggested by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, and much i 
terest was manifested in his talk by the fifty ” 
more men who attended. 


r y ‘ 7A} > Jiecolai-Ne 9° ajilers wer J , J 
ea "7 agg he the ie Ne ppach Co.,  tailers were to follow the same plan they would K. P. Aschbacher, chairman of tle grate be 
: ue re., mt * a asurer’s re- make money and price cutting would disappear. marking committee of the Toledo Lumbermet A 
ee will be submitted by Mr. Borrow, of the A special committee was appointed to go into Club, presided and explained some of the ev! ac 
pio sre ana seman There will the price problem and report at a subsequent whieh had beset the building industries throug’ he 
a ing “wo § eattle memb« rs—one entitled meeting. shifting of grades and as a result of kee Al 
illwork Cost Bureau Convention,’’ by E. E. The directors of the Province of Quebee Re- competitive conditions. O. C. Beier, of the Oli tio 
Vogue, of the Pacific Door & Manufacturing tail Lumber Dealers’ Association are taking Savings Bank & Trust Co.. and R. S. Leist- © St. 
Co., and the other, ‘‘ Why We Should Advertise, steps to organize a sash and door section. The the People’s Savinge «association. spoke of ae He 
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advantages accruing from the use of grade- 
marked lumber, particularly from the loan 
standpoint. Leonard C. Price, secretary of the 
Toledo real estate board, called attention to 
suspicion in the minds of home buyers toward 
the so-called ‘‘real estate built houses.’’ Grade- 
marking, he contended, will do much to re- 
establish confidence among home buyers. H. A. 


Pollex, contractor; J. R. Hesser, Toledo build- 
ing inspector, and Edwin Gee, architect, each 
spoke of the good results possible through grade- 
marking. 

The meeting unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion highly commending the Southern Pine As- 
sociation for its efforts in grade-marking the 
lumber manufactured by its subscriber mills. 


Recent Hoo-Hoo Happenings 


Military Talks Feature Luncheon 

SAN FRANcISscoO, CaLIF., June 13.—Prepared- 
ness and military talks featured last Thursday’s 
luncheon of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 9 held at the 
Palace Hotel. Lieut. Harold Price spoke on 
‘‘Reserve Officers’ Training Camps.’’ Special 
guests, who each gave ten-minute talks were: 
Gen. Ira Haynes, who commanded one of the 
sectors in the World War and Maj. Gen. Wendell 
C. Neville, U. S. M. C., who was in command 
of the marines during the recent battle maneu- 
vers in the Hawaiian Islands. 

W. B. Jacoby, of the American Woodworking 
Co., was chairman of the meeting. 


Portland Hoo-Hoo Club Organized 
PORTLAND, OrE., June 13.—There has been 
another arrival in the family of Hoo-Hoo clubs, 
the new baby being the Portland Hoo-Hoo 
Club, formed last Tuesday night at a dinner at 
Thieles’ restaurant. The new club starts off 
with fifty-two signed charter members, about 
thirty of whom were present at the dinner. Its 
officers are Charles E. Miller, West Oregon 
Lumber Co., president ; 
W. W. Clark, Clark & (gg LERUIE 
Wilson Lumber Co.,, aii 
first vice president; 
Charles L. Lindner, 
Henry D. Davis Lum- 
ber Co., second vice 
president; W. B. Mack, 


secretary and treasurer. 





CHARLES E. MILLER, 
Portland, Ore. ; 
President New Club 








E. D. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of the West Ore- 
gon Lumber Co. and 
the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and 
Vicegerent Snark for 
the western district of | 

Oregon, is the honorary t 

president. 

A big Hoo-Hoo concatenation is planned for 
July 6 in Portland. The new elub will launch 
the first of its regular monthly luncheons on 
Wednesday, July 15. 

_ The new president of the club, in speaking of 
Its aims and purposes, said: 


The Portland Hoo-Hoo Club is organized for the 

purpose of having an association of all different 
branches of the lumber industry, including loggers, 
wholesalers, sash and door manufacturers, planing 
mill men, retailers, sawmill operators, timber 
owners and lumber newspaper men, so the common 
interests of all might be taken care of, including 
such subjects as reforestation, taxation, building 
codes, transportation and other similar matters. 
_ Another aim of an organization of this kind 
is to have a central body to take care of the 
entertainment of visiting delegations of lum- 
bermen, such as the convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which will be 
held in Portland next February. 


Gleanings from Hoo-Hoo Headquarters 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 16.—Much interest is 
being manifested in the thirty-fourth Hoo-Hoo 
Annual at Spokane, Wash., Sept. 14, 15 and 16, 
according to reports received at local Hoo-Hoo 
headquarters, Many Hoo-Hoo will make the 
Annual the occasion for their summer vaca- 
tions, Special cars will carry delegates from 
St. Louis and Chicago to Minneapolis, where a 

00-Hoo train will deliver them to the Pacific 





coast. Side jaunts to the big cities of the 
Northwest and to the manufacturing and log- 
ging operations are being arranged. Delegates 
will be enabled to take advantage of summer 
tourist rates, in operation until Oct. 31, and 
extend their trips to points in the Northwest 
and Canadian Rockies. 

The contract has been let for the carving of 
the 40,000-pound granite memorial at Gurdon, 
Ark., which will mark the birthplace of Hoo- 
Hoo, and dedication will take place not later 
than Aug. 1. 

A State-wide coneatenation and frolie will be 
held at Lake Catherine, Ark., July 11, plans for 
which are in charge of L. L. Adair, Vicegerent 
Snark of the Malvern (Ark.) district, codper- 
ating with State Counselor H. F. Rieff, of Little 


Rock, and Vicegerents Jules Borreson, Pine 
Bluff; R. J. Williams, Little Rock; Talbot 


Feild, Hope, and E. F. Paulus, Warren. Besides 
the enrolment of a large class of candidates 
from all parts of the State, the meeting will be 
the occasion of the dedication of the first Hoo- 
Hoo clubhouse to be erected in Malvern. <A 
picnic, coneat and dedication of the clubhouse 
will be followed by a general reception to the 
visitors. 


To Hold Basket Picnics This Summer 

BEAUMONT, TEX., June 15.—A plan to make 
each monthly meeting a basket picnic for mem- 
bers and their families at Magnolia Park during 
the summer will be inaugurated by the Beau- 
mont Hoo-Hoo Club beginning with the meeting 
of July 9, it was decided at the June meeting, 
held last week in St. Mark’s parish house. 
The club named a committee composed of Le- 
Roy King, S. S. Solinski, Rex Browne, John 
Kk. Jones, Robert S. Waite and W. A. Nichols 
to pass on appeals to the club for charitable 
assistance. President Leo Ryder appointed 8. 8. 
Solinski, J. O. Robicheaux and W. O. MeKinnon 
a committee to arrange for the first basket 
pienic, and Carl Locke, Stuart Nolan and G. J. 
Gauntlet were appointed to provide the enter 
tainment. 

The club last week adopted the standard char- 
ter allowing honorary memserships, and_ six 
new members attended their first meeting. 


Railroad Official Addresses Club 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 13.—R. F. Weeks, divi- 
sion freight and passenger agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, who recently re- 
turned from the Orient, addressed the weekly 
luncheon of the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle last 
Thursday. In the course of his remarks he re- 
ferred to tariff No. 29, increasing rates on logs, 
saying that no matter what the legal department 
of the railroads might do the ‘‘weleome sign?’ 
to lumbermen was always on the outside of the 
door of the traffic department. In Manchuria, 
Mr. Weeks said, he had seen areas as large as 
twenty acres used as storage ground for cedar 
squares, of a quality scarcely comparable to 
Washington cedar; but these squares, he said, 
could be laid down in Vladivostok for about 
$8.50 a thousand, and thence transported to 
Japan for about $1.50. He urged the cultiva- 
tion of more intimate trade relations with the 
people of the Orient. 

Charles P. Craig, of Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association, spoke briefly, urging the Hoo-Hoo 
club to use its influence in securing the approval 
of the State of Washington for that project. 
Mr. Craig was introduced by Garrett Fisher, 
formerly president of the Tacoma Chamber of 
Commerce. 





Cedar-lining 
wrapped FREE 


Retains all the fragrance 
of aromatic Tennessee 
red cedar in transit, in 
your warehouse, and on 
the job. Now isthetime 
to urge prospects to 






Side and 


end-matched ©4UiP their clothes-clos- 
y : pr ga ets with dust - proof, 
e y light job. moth-preventive, cedar 
| ae j : lining. 


Show women how quickly and inexpensively you can do 
the work, adding an attractive and valuable feature to 
their homes. 


We will supply you with free mail enclosures, with space 
for your name and address, and samples of cedar lining. 


Wire our expense for prices of cedar lining. 
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Notes From the Realm of Building 


. 
Extends Ban on Wood Shingles 

New York, June 16.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce has 
approved the recommendations of the Insurance 
committee restricting the use of materials for 
roofing. This action was taken after confer 
ences with representatives of the merchants 
association, Queensboro chamber of commerce, 
building bureaus of Manhattan and Brooklyn, 
the fire department, and the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, constituting the commit- 
tee on origin of fires. The recommendation 
adopted follows: 

Any roofing hereafter placed on any building 
within the city limits shall be of approved incom 
bustible material conforming with standards to be 
prescribed by the Board of Standards and Appeals, 
provided that any existing shingle roof may be re- 
paired at any time to the extent of not more than 
15 percent of its surface in any year and provided 
further that all shingle roofs now existing must on 
or before January, 1940, be replaced with roofing 
of approved incombustible materials. 

The present ordinance prohibits wood shin- 
gle roofs within the fire limits, while the amend 
ment extends the scope of the ban to the city 
limits. 

The amendment does not ban such fire resist- 
ing red cedar or treated wood shingles as can 
be made to conform to the standards estab- 
lished, and the representatives of these indus- 
tries will have opportunity to present their 
claims in connection with the adoption of those 


standards. 
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The Canadian Building Outlook 

Toronto, ONTARIO, June 15.—The first four 
months of 1925 showed a falling off in the 
value of contracts awarded throughout Canada, 
as compared with 1924 and 1923. New statistics 
now available for the month of May tell of 
improvement. The total value of construction 
contracts awarded in Canada for May is given 
by MeLean Building Reports (Ltd.), as $34,- 
052,100, whereas for the month of April the 
total was $24,886,900, and for May, 1924, $382,- 
996,900. 


B. & L. Body Endorses Grade Marking 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 15.—At the annual 
meeting of the United States League of Local 
Building & Loan Associations held in this city 
last week, L. R. Putman, special representa- 
tive of the Southern Pine Association, gave a 
talk in which he pointed out the important part 
which lumber plays in the collateral upon which 
building loans are made. Tle said that it is 
estimated that about 400,000 houses are built 
in the United States each year, in the construe- 
tion of all of which some lumber is required, and 
about 75 percent of them are of wood construe- 
tion throughout, making the total lumber bill 
for house construction of about $1,500,000,000. 
He explained the system of grade marking 
adopted by the Southern Pine Association, and 
its relation to the work of the building and 
loan association, saying in part: 

Before you lend money on a home you are very 
careful to see that the title to the land is clear. 
This land may cost a thousand dollars. The house 
erected may cost five or six times as much as the 
lot, yet you have no record of what was used in 
its construction. In five or ten years it may or 
may not be good collateral. At the end of that 
time the owner can not intelligently discuss the 
materials used in his house. 

The time is coming when the seller will be called 
upon to give the pedigree of his house just as he 
does the lot—-what grades and kinds of lumber 
used, whether insulated, size and spacing of joists, 
studs and rafters ete. 

Grade marked southern pine is the first and 
greatest step in that direction. The lumber deal- 
ers in your several local communities have in stock 
or can easily get grade marked southern pine lum 
ber and Tam sure each of them will be more than 
glad to cooperate with you. Such coéperation will 
mean greater safety to you, better homes for your 
members and a prolongation of the good will of the 
public for good wood construction. 


At the close of Mr. Putman’s remarks he was 
requested to appear before the resolutions com- 
mittee. The committee drafted and presented 
the following resolutions, which were adopted: 


WHEREAS, It is in the interest of all concerned 
that the building and loan associations assist and 


protect both the borrowing member and the savings 
member in the erection of dependable homes and 
structures; and 

WHEREAS, It is 
building materials 
known value; and 

WHEREAS, Secretary Hoover of the Department 
of Commerce is rendering a very great service to 
the country in his standardization program looking 
to the simplification of building materials as well 
as honest practices in their sale and distribution ; 
and 

WHEREAS, The grade marking of lumber by the 
manufacturers is a part of his standardization pro- 
yram; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States League of 
Local Building & Loan Associations endorse and 
commend the grade marking of lumber by the sub- 
seribers to lumber manufacturing associations as 
a great forward step in the more intelligent mer- 
chandising of their products and a great protection 
to the builders of American homes, and that we 
commend the action of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion in this respect. 
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Student Apprentices Receive Diplomas 


Detroit, MicuH., June 17.—For the first time 
in the history of Detroit the public schools, co- 
operating with the loeal building industry, this 
evening awarded diplomas to young men who 
have completed their apprenticeships and are 
recognized as journeymen. Appropriate exer- 
cises were held in Cass Technical High School 
Auditorium. In addition to trade certificates 
eighth grade diplomas were issued to 87 of the 
group of more than a hundred in recognition of 
the completion of this work in addition to their 
trade and continuation classes. 

Young men in these building trade classes 


necessary that all 
good quality and 


therefore 
used be of 





Trend of Building Material Prices 


The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents has recently completed another of its 
periodical commodity surveys, and below are 
produced the data pertaining to some materials 
used in building construction. The information 
contained in this survey is derived from ques- 
tionnaires answered by purchasing agents all 
over the country. 


NUMBER OF THOSE WHO BELIEVE PRICE TREND 
WILL BE 

Up Stationary Down 
Northern hardwoods...... 10 57 13 
Southern hardwoods...... 8 47 13 
Southern softwoods....... 12 57 20 
Western softwoods........ 14 64 11 
SION erels op gral pee ine eee 30 89 54 
MEGRHA oust extaiionelew’ Scone ele: Be oe 12 59 88 
MARCO OE «vs cate corse wince Ko. 88 25 48 52 
Semi-finished steel........ 3 90 38 
Composite finished steel... 6 122 65 
MARS <olerare Rik Oia ose TNS i 61 3 
CRIIGRE 5k diaisce eariionale se 9 97 9 
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Building Permits Make New Record 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 16.—Building in 
this city has made a new record for the first 
13 days of June, according to figures obtained 
at the office of Building Inspector J. G. Hough- 
ton. 

June construction will exceed that of June, 
1924, which was one of the record months for 
building here, according to forecasts. Already 
employment has absorbed virtually all of the idle 





LONG LIVE THE MAN— 


others. 


causes no alarm. 





Who loves beauty more than beautiful things. 
Who is as indignant about his own wrongdoing as about the sins of 


Who is unafraid to face uncomfortable facts. 
Who is able to get the customer’s viewpoint. 
Who so conducts his business that the sudden appearance of a lawyer 


Who can take criticism as honestly as he takes praise. 
Who can compete with a man without-hating him. 








are indentured to employers who agree to pay 
them for attending school one day a week dur- 
ing their entire apprenticeship period. At the 
present time the building trades classes, which 
are being operated as a part of the senior con 
tinuation at the Cass school, include bricklay 
ing, plastering, ornamental tile setting and 
metal lath erection. In the near future other 
classes, including woodworking, will be started. 


To Exhibit Model House in France 


NEw York, June 16.—A house that will be 
designed as a model American home is being 
built at the lumber plant of Louis Bossert & 
Sons, in Brooklyn, preparatory to shipment to 
France, where it will be displayed by an Amer 
ican Committee for the Exhibition of House- 
hold Appliances at the Grand Palais, Paris, 
Nov. 15 to Dee. 6. 

The house will be like many others that the 
Bossert company has built for Brooklyn fami- 
lies, but will have the distinction of being out- 
fitted from top to bottom by many manufae- 
turers of national reputation. The idea will 
be to show the French how the Americat peo 
ple live and the house will be equipped thor- 
oughly with labor-saving devices and other con- 
veniences. 

The house will be on exhibition in Brooklyn 
during the greater part of July. It is to be 
set up on a city-owned lot at Eastern Park- 


way and Washington Avenue, between the 
Brooklyn Museum and the new Commercial 
High School. Later it will be dismantled, 


erated in sections and shipped to France. 


men in the city and the building program is be: 
ing accelerated. 

The value of building permits issued in 
Minneapolis for the first half of June is about 
double that of those issued in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Permits for the erection of office buildings, 
schools, and ¢lub buildings help swell the total 
figure for the month, but home construction con- 
tinues to make up the bulk of the new permits. 
The building program in Minneapolis today is 
taking a great volume of lumber. 


Good Will as a Business Asset 


Good will has been defined as ‘‘the established 
popularity of a business house, tending to main- 
tain its custom; the value that a business has 
over and above the stock in trade and the money 
invested in it; often figuring as one of the 
assets of a business, and sometimes as the priv 
cipal asset.’’ 

Everybody knows in a general way what good 
will is, and a person selling or buying a business 
takes into consideration the good will when de 
termining its value. Not only the concern’s 
name but its trademarks, its formulas and its 
reputation generally, are perhaps comprehended 
in the term good will. Many interesting and 
vital phases of this question are interestingly 
discussed in a booklet entitled ‘Good Will and 
Its Valuation’’ by A. C. Ernst, managing part: 
ner of Ernst & Ernst, copies of which will be 
supplied by that concern on application to any 
of its offices. 
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Lusadomi Club No. 1 Formed 

San Dreco, CAuir., June 13.—In order to 
overcome a situation which seemingly was de- 
veloping into cut-throat methods to secure busi- 
ness and feeling that an organization of sales- 
men covering the lumber and sash, door and 
millwork industry in this city would be of 
benefit in ironing out such a situation, there 
was formed here, after several preliminary meet- 
ings, a club which has been named Lusadomi 
Club No. 1. This name was secured by taking 
the first two letters of the words ‘‘lumber,’’ 
‘‘sash,’’ ‘‘door,’’? and ‘‘millwork’’? and com- 
bining them into one word. Officers and com- 
mittees were appointed. [The officers were 
listed in & report appearing on page 75 of the 
June 13 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epitor.| The object of the new organization, 
as stated in its constitution and bylaws, is ‘‘to 
promote friendship and confidence between its 
members, to maintain a high standard of busi- 
ness methods and ethics and to further in all 
ways possible the best interests of the lumber, 
sash and door and millwork industries to the 
end that the salesman, the dealer and the con- 
sumer may cooperate to their mutual benefit and 
advantage.’ 
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Vote to Continue Ad Campaign 

Macon, Ga., June 16.—Sixty roofer manu- 
facturers from Georgia, Alabama and North 
Carolina braved the heat today to attend the 
regular meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Club held here at Hotel Dempsey. Vice Presi- 
dent L. P. James presided in the absence of 
President H. M. Johnson, of Jeffersonville, who 
was unable to attend because of the illness of 
Mrs. Johnson. 

One of the most important matters taken up 
was that of increasing the annual assessment 
to $100 a member for administration expenses 
and advertising. This met with unanimous ap- 
proval of all present. Half of the money was 
paid immediately and the balance is to be paid 
in six months. The club unanimously voted 
to continue its national advertising program 
in three Jeading lumber journals of the coun- 
try, including the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of 
Chicago. 

W. W. Schupner, of New York, secretary- 
manager of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, was the principal speaker 
at the meeting, relating the development and 
purpose of the National-American association 
and describing its methods of codperation with 
lumber manufacturers. He told how four whole 
sale lumber associations had been merged into 
the National-American with about 900 mem- 
ers all told. He said the association coéper 
ates with all lumber organizations in matters 
of arbitration, having last year figured in the 
arbitration of claims amounting to more than 
$200,000 and collecting more than a half mil- 
lion dollars in claims against customers. Mr. 
Schupner said that as a result of the activity 
of the National-American association, there 
has been a great falling off in the matter of 
complaints and rejections by customers. 

Getting down to local conditions, Mr. Schup 
ter asked the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club to 
permit his association to appoint an arbitra 
tion committee to meet with such a committee 
Trom the club and so form a joint committee 
Tor the purpose of settling all grievances which 
might arise between wholesalers and members 
of the ¢lub. Secretary Charles R. Mason, of 
the club, was instructed by acting President 
L. P. James to work out ‘details of this ar- 
rangement with Mr. Schupner and report at 
the next meeting, 

E. C. Harrell, of Jacksonville, Fla., secretary 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
urged that the club agree on a grade for roof 
ts which can be published in the new grading 
rules book of his association. On motion, a 
committee was appointed to draft a grading 
rule and report at the next meeting. This com- 
Mittee is composed of H. Dixon Smith, of the 


Smith-Thomas Lumber .Co., Seale, Ala.; J. H. 
Steadman, of the J. H. Steadman Lumber Co., 
Norwood, Ga., and H. M. McElrath, of the 
Jeffrys-McElrath Lumber Co., Macon, Ga. 

Mr. Smith, who was a member of the com- 
mittee appointed several months ago to deter- 
mine the feasibility of forming an association 
of air-dried manufacturers, having a set of 
grading rules and a complete executive organ- 
ization similar to the large lumber associations, 
reported that his committee did not approve 
of such action and asked that the committee 
be discharged. The motion was carried. 

The Lovelace-MeBrayer Lumber Co., Warren- 
ton, Ga., on application of its secretary-treas- 
urer, J. L. Kennedy, was reinstated to member- 
ship. The Moore-Ethridge Lumber Co., of 
Haddock, Ga., was elected to membership. The 
next meeting will be held at Macon on July 28. 


Jackson Club in Weekly Meeting 


JacKsoN, Miss., June 16.—The regular 
weekly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Jackson was held last Thursday at the Edwards 
Hotel during luncheon. A Confederate memorial 
coin was auctioned off and presented by the 
buyer to C. E. Klumb, general sales manager 
Finkbine Lumber Co., for further presentation 
to Catherine Elizabeth Klumb, who made her 
arrival at the home of Mr. and Mrs. ©. E. 
Klumb, Wednesday night, June 10. The club 
had as its guest Mrs. John W. Armstrong, who 
has just been crowned southern golf champion 
as a result of the Nashville tournament for 
women. 

The club voted to discontinue its meetings 
for a few weeks on account of summer vaca- 
tions, and will meet again at the call of the 
president. 


Nyltans Set Date for Christmas Party 

New York, June 16.—The board of directors 
of the Nylta Club, at a meeting last week at 
the New York Athletic Club, decided to hold 
the Nylta Christmas party on Saturday eve- 
ning, Dec. 19, and has engaged the main ball- 
room of the Pennsylvania Hotel for the frolic. 

‘“Tt seems funny to be making Christmas ar 
rangements here in the summer time,’’ said 
Joseph Cashin, chairman of the committee, 
‘“but we want the world to know that it is go- 
ing to be some party and we are already busy 
with arrangements. ’? 

The Nylta directors, however, were unable 
to agree on a date for the coming outing at 
Long Beach. The choice of a date was put off 


to allow time for a study of the tides. Mr. 
Cashin explained: ‘‘We’ve got to have our 
outdoor sports on the beach and it has got 


to be at a time when the tide won’t interfere.’’ 
Jack Paterson and Frank Niles were hosts 
at the directors’ meeting. A round robin of 


sympathy was taken for James Thornton, the 
Nylta treasurer, who is ill with a summer cold. 
Hear of Trade Promotion Campaign 

IroNwoop, Micu., June 15.—Fifty members 


were present at the recent meeting of the 
Cloverland Retail Lumbermen’s Club held here 
at the Elks club at which B. H. Ward, field 


service representative of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, spoke. 
He told of the trade promotional campaign 
which the association is carrying on especially 
in the advertising columns of the newspapers. 
Reference was made by him to the special grade- 
markings and dressing of hemlock to comply 
with the American Lumber Standards. He also 
told of the standardizing of widths. The mem- 
bers discussed the recent policy of the Michigan 
State prison at Marquette, of going into the 
retail lumber business thus competing with tax- 
payers who are taxed to support State institu- 
tions. A dinner was held in the evening fol- 


lowed by a dance. The next meeting of the or- 
ganization will be held at Escanaba, Mich., dur- 
ing the first part of October. 





Guaranteed 


COLONIAL COLUMNS 


Made with Tapered Dovetail Joint 





We guarantee to replace free of charge any 
of our colonial columns made with the taper- 
ed dovetail joint that comes apart in the joint 
from any action of the various climates. 


We can supply mixed cars containing 
any of the following items: 


Fir Columns—- Porch Rail—Mouldings 
Doors—3-Ply Panels—Windows 


Mutual Fir Column Company 
P. O. Box 1348, TACOMA, WASH. 











Curtis Woodwork VES AES 
is identified by the 
mark to the right. 
Whatever you buy 
—sash, door, mold- 


ings, or interior woodwork—see that it bears 
this trademark. Curtis Woodwork is sold under 
the “1866 Curtis” trademark by Curtis dealers 
east of the Rockies. 


THECURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 


326 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 








Hardwoods 
Plain and Quartered 


OAK Ur-iform Color, Soft Texture 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 








MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 





The 


Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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| We'll Build An 
| Entire Plant 


for you—survey your site, make speci- 
fications, furnish labor, superintend ||| 
| construction, and guarantee the work. | 

Certainly 34 years’ experience in 
this work qualifies us to give the ||! 
greatest satisfaction. 








Write tor full particulars on our | 
| engineering service. 


HRALL&S HEA 





MECHANICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS » 
| Lake Charles, La. 

















Make Business Good 


Get in touch with the new lumber buyers given you 
TWICE a week by Clancy’s Red Book Service, which 
also gives names of all other active lumber buying 
concerns. 

This service will at all times enable you to play safe 
in extending credit. It is recognized by lumbermen 
everywhere as being as valuable as fire insurance and 
is known as 


“The Independent Authority” 
On Lumber Credits 


Write for rates and Pamphlet No.49-S 
Even though you do not subscribe for the above ser- 
vice, we’ll handle your claims. Our Collection De- 
partment is acknowledged as the best means for mar- 
ufacturing and wholesale lumbermen to collect their 
accounts. Just advise us the amount due you. We'll 
get it. 


LumBermen’s Crepvit AssociATION 
Suite 1740-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 











Forrest E. FERGUSON 
&? COMPANY 
Auditors & Tax Specialists 


11 E. 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


604 Colorado Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















RALPH W. FANNON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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News of Forestry Activities 


May Follow Switzerland Practice 

New York, June 15.—That America and es- 
pecially New York State will eventually follow 
the practice of the Holtz Forest Corporation of 
Switzerland, was the thought expressed by Prof. 
Henry R. Francis in an illustrated lecture on 
Switzerland delivered at the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University. 

Prof. Francis said that these corporations 
are formed by individuals who own tracts of for- 
ested Jand and combine their holdings to form 
stock companies for the management of forests 
and sale of the products. This makes it possi- 
ble, he asserted, for the people in such com- 
munities to obtain building material, fence posts 
ete., from the outlying forests at cost of pro- 
duction and at the same time to market the 
products of the combined forests to the best 
advantage. 

Prof. Francis believes that these corporations 
are especially adaptable to rural communities, 
small towns and villages of this country and 
that not only the forested lands individually 
owned could be combined but the forest waste 
lands could be included and reforested as part 
of the general plan of management. Such for- 
ests not only furnish a permanent supply of 
wood at reduced cost but afford excellent for- 
est recreation, the professor said. 


Active in Reducing Fire Hazard 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 13.—Greatly to the re- 
lief of the forest protective agencies, May, which 
is feared as the first interval of fire hazard, is 
safely by; and the opening week of June has 
come on with such heavy rains that the forest 
floor has been thoroughly soaked. In addition 
grass, leaves and all other vegetation have 
sprung up everywhere. As long as they remain 
in the full green, the danger to the forests is 
lessened. This reduces the present fire hazard 
for most part to the logging operations. On 
going over the record, William Entwhistle, 
chief district fire warden for the northern dis- 
trict of the Washington Forest Fire Associa- 
tion,.finds that there was a bad fire May 31, 
1923. In 1923 there were no fires of consequence 
during the spring, but April 30, 1924, there 
was a hard fight with fires in numerous logging 
camps. 

May is always a dangerous month, and this 
year it was no exception, although the protective 
agencies managed to get by without a bad time. 
The fire wardens and their deputies are actively 
on duty in the woods. According to O. Bystrom, 
secretary of the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation, the total fire-fighting forces of the asso- 
ciation and the State, which are operating under 
a close working agreement, are now 157 men. 

This is the season, too, when warning signs 
are placed at every conspicuous point along the 
arterial highways and the rural roads through 
the forests. George C. Joy, State supervisor of 
forestry, has definite ideas as to signs, and has 
approved a policy of proper display at important 
spots. 

During the present week, the Women’s Com- 
mercial Club of Seattle, Miss LaVergne Wood- 
ward, president, has entered actively into a cam- 
paign for the protection of the forests. The 
club has an energetic publicity committee, Mrs. 
M. W. Humphrey, chairman, and is seeking 
to educate the public as to the right methods 
of handling and extinguishing fire while in 
camp. The club is preparing a special forest pro- 
tection program for a session to be held shortly, 
and expects to have as speakers William G. 
Weigle, supervisor of the Snoqualmie national 
forest, and Mr. Entwhistle, as the representative 
of the Washington Forest Fire Association. The 
club has raised a substantial fund for forest 
protective purposes, and will spend some of the 
money in attractive warning signs. 

New signs issued under the authority of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
are being distributed by the forest protective 
agencies. Two years ago the most effective 
legend was, ‘‘Traveler, where did you throw 
that match?’’ This sign is to be found in many 


parts of the Puget Sound country. This year 
a bid for popular favor is being made by the 
brief injunction, ‘‘Say it with water.’’ Woods. 
men insist everywhere that the only absolutely 
sure way to put out the camp fire is with water, 

Since cigarettes are the greatest fire hazard, 
one of the new signs is directed against that 
element of danger. There is the figure of a scout, 
with upraised hands, and then this wording; 
‘‘Cigarettes, camp fires, matches. Stop—put 
out every spark.’’ 

Other signs convey these messages: ‘‘Sav it 
with water—A Clean Camp; a Dead Fire.” 
‘‘Bright singing water, shade and green trees; 
put fire out, if you like these.’’ 


Discuss ‘Stop Forest Fires Campaign” 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 13.—Representa- 
tives of regional chambers of commerce bodies 
met here at the rooms of the California Develop. 
ment Association in the Ferry Building last 
Thursday afternoon to discuss and complete 
final arrangements for the proposed ‘‘Stop Por. 
est Fires Campaign,’’ which is being planned 
by the development association, assisted by the 
redwood and pine associations. Similar meet. 
ings of chambers of commerce officials will be 
held in Los Angeles, Fresno and Sacramento 
during the coming week. Charles G. Dunwoody, 
manager of the conservation department of the 
State chamber of commerce is at the head of 
arrangements, assisted by a committee composed 
of several well known Coast men. 

Numerous prizes will be offered boys and 
girls for work in obtaining citizens’ pledges to 
do everything in their power to prevent forest 
fires during the tourist and vacation periods. 


Will Broadcast Fire Warnings 

DENVER, CoLo., June 15.—Forest rangers and 
their assistants will be aided by radio in check- 
ing the destruction of timber in this section of 
the country, according to Allen 8S. Peck, district 
forester. Station KOA, the giant broadcasting 
plant of the General Electric Co., Denver, has 
offered to give forest fire warnings precedence 
over, all other messages during summer. This 
order is expected to assist the two hundred Fed- 
eral rangers and supervisors in this district, as 
well as volunteer codperators, since most of them 
are equipped with radio receivers and may be 
reached quickly by this new method. 


To Make Technical Study of Forestry 
San Francisco, Cauir., June 13.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As 
sociation has initiated a progressive departure 
by lumber manufacturers’ organizations by av 
thorizing a technical study of forestry questions 
on behalf of its members. The directors of the 
association have delegated the steps to be taken 
to a special committee comprised of W. T. Vir 
gin, Clover Valley Lumber Co.; F. B. Hutchens, 
Fruit Growers Supply Co., and Swift Berry, 
Michigan-California Lumber Co. 

Brush disposal, logging methods as they af 
fect reforestation, and utilization of minor 
species are among subjects of current interest 
concerning which differences of opinion ar 
likely to arise from variations in locality and 
lack of comprehensive investigation. 

To assure impartial and constructive study 
along the lines of most advantage to the i 
dustry and the public alike, the committee al 
nounces the employment of the research de 
partment of the Western Forestry & Conserva 
tion Association to make a preliminary survey 
and suggest future studies and activities. Nor 
man G. Jacobson, in charge of this department, 
which conducts similar investigations for lumber 
companies throughout the Pacific coast, is now 
in the field visiting varying pine types and op 
erations and will be joined shortly by E. 1 
Allen, forester in charge of the Western For 
estry association. ; 

To further insure impartial insight into 2! 
problems and to promote their codperative soll” 
tion, 8S. B. Snow, the California research av 
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thority of the Forest Service, was invited to 
accompany Mr. Jacobson and contribute the 
Government viewpoint. 

After receiving the recommendations resulting 
from this survey, the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association will determine 
the nature and extent of a more detailed study 
which now appears urgent and practicable, 
either independently or in codperation with other 
organizations. 


A Tree with a Bank Account 


READING, PA., June 15.—Probably the only 
tree in the world that has a bank account in 
its own name stands near Kutztown, in this 
(Berks) County. The story is an interesting 
one, both because of the facts, and because it 
evidences the increasing readiness of the public 
to respond to appeals on behalf of trees. 

Recently Solan L. Parkes, tree expert of 
Reading, accompanied by George C. Herman 
and J. B. Notestine, while strolling over Mr. 
Herman’s farm came upon a fine white oak 
tree, which upon examination Mr. Parkes recog- 
nized as being upward of 400 years old. The 
tree which has a circumference of a little over 
twenty feet, has long been a landmark in that 
locality. 

Mr. Parkes readily prevailed upon Mr. Her- 
man to convey by deed to the tree itself the 
immediate plot of ground on which it stands, 
as well as a roadway thereto. To make the con- 
veyance legal, Mr. Herman is to receive one 
dollar in consideration for the land, but in- 
stead of currency he will be paid in ‘‘wood 
value,’’ represented by the dead branches and 
waste wood that will be removed from the tree 
to put it in first class condition. Thus the tree 
actually pays for the land itself and makes the 
deed valid. 

In addition, an endowment fund has been 
established to provide for the perpetual main- 
tenance and care of the tree. Within a very 
short time the fund had reached over $100, 
contributed by several persons who wished thus 
to express their interest in the project. A neat 
iron fence is to be placed around the tree, 
after it has been carefully attended to by ex- 
perts in the employ of Mr. Parkes, and a light- 
ning rod will be erected to protect it from bolts, 
which have struck it a number of times in the 
past. The Reading National Bank has been 
made custodian of the endowment fund, an 
account being opened in the name of ‘‘ The Her- 
man Oak Tree Endowment Fund.’’ Thus, as 
stated in the beginning, the tree has a bank 
iecount in its own name. 


MillworkersPlan Advertising Campaign 
(Continued from page 65) 


tending to increase home building on a steady 
and sound basis and without the aftermathal 
slump of boom days. 


Before adjourning the meeting two resolutions 
were passed; one recommending that the Mill- 
work Cost Bureau, of Chicago, change the bu- 
eau name, adopting that of the National Mill- 
work Institute and broadening its scope to in- 
‘lude every problem of the millwork industry 
instead of confining itself to the cost activities ; 
that the annual meeting of the organization be 
extended from two days to three days and that a 
change be made in the arrangement of the pro- 
gram of the organization. 

This resolution was in answer to the referenda 
recently sent to members of the Millwork Cost 
Bureau relative to the matters of this nature 
discussed at the eleventh annual meeting held 
at Chicago in April. 

The second resolution was local in scope and 
was a formal protestation against the slashing 
of prices by sash and door manufacturers with- 
out regard to the detrimental effect the reduction 
had on millwork plants having on hand large 
stocks at prevailing prices, in order to meet 
competitive price wars in the northwestern 
territory. 

The next meeting of the institute was set for 
Nov, 19 and 20 and is to be held at the Hotel 
Oakland, Oakland, Calif. At this meeting officers 
will be elected for 1926. 


Forest Fire Protective Agencies Meet 


SPOKANE, WasH., June 13.—The five forest 
fire protective agencies of northern Idaho and 
eastern Washington held the usual June quar- 
terly meetings last Monday afternoon in the hall 
of the Associated Industries in the Eilers Build- 
ing. Routine matters were covered briefly. 
Everything was reported in readiness for the 
opening of the fire season and great satisfaction 
expressed that the weather has been so favorable 
during the last six weeks for forest fire preven- 
tion. The agencies which met were the Priest 
Lake, Pende Oreille, Coeur d’Alene, Potlatch and 
Clearwater Timber Protective associations. 

The North Idaho Forestry Association held 
its June quarterly meeting Tuesday morning. 
It was reported that the Government will have 
two Haviland airplanes operating from the na- 
tional guard hangar east of the city as a supply 
and repair base, to do forest fire patrol work in 
western Montana, northern Idaho and eastern 
Washington during the forest fire season this 
summer. These planes will be ready for duty by 
July 1 and will operate under the direction of 
the Forest Service as and where needed. 


Nails Cause Ridges and Grooves 


SoPERTON, WIs., June 15.—When the consum- 
er of lumber comes upon a maple board ridged 
and grooved in an unseemly manner the first 
impulse of his chagrin may be to charge it to 
careless manufacture. ‘‘Carelessly fitted saws,’’ 
he may be prompted to say. Admiration of the 
beauty of an otherwise clear and faultless board 
may cause to arise in his mind a maze of per- 
plexed speculation on the why and wherefore 
of such culpable lack of pride. 

His ‘‘hunch’’ may be correct in some eases, 
but the reason in many cases is simply spikes 
driven into maple trees, thoughtlessly, by sugar 
and syrup makers. These spikes are difficult 
of detection even when they protrude through 























Slabs cut from maple logs that had been 

tapped. Note the holes into which the taps had 

been driven and (indicated by arrows) the nails 
clipped off by the saw 


the bark, and wholly impossible of detection 
when, as often happens, they are overgrown by 
bark, or even an inch or two of sapwood. 

In a sawmill here a short time ago the logs 
from a sugar bush were cut. There were auger 
holes in which the taps had been driven, but 
these were grown shut, for many years had 
passed since the sugar maker had worked this 
field. Under every hole there was a nail, also 
overgrown, which worked havoc with the saws. 
In this mill there are two bands and a resaw 
and on the banner ‘‘nail day’’ twenty-nine 
changes of saws were necessitated through strik- 
ing these nails. 

When the saw clips a nail the swage is broken 
off several teeth. Sometimes, when it chances 
to be a spike, the tops of several teeth are 
broken off or bent. The teeth with the broken 
swage zip through the cut leaving a ridge in 
their wake. If they chance to be bent they will, 


of course, leave a groove on one side of the 
board, which may be a serious injury, depending 
on its depth. 
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There are some fires you can’t 
prevent. When such a time comes 
for you—when Fire says “drink,” 
and you swallow the portion that 
scorches and burns your very 
vitals—there is only one thing 
that will help—adequate insur- 
ance to rebuild and to restore. 


Lumber Mutual policies provide 
adequate insurance at actual cost. 
You pay only a normal premium 
on the policy when it is issued— 
enough to assure safety under 
emergency conditions—and then 
the profits belong to you, coming 
‘back in the shape of dividends or 
held in surplus for your future 
protection. Ample resources guar- 
antee prompt payment of any loss 
incurred. 


Write any of these companies for 
special folder—“When Fire Says 
Drink” —and for further information 
about the advantages to lumbermen 
of insurance with the Lumber Mu- 
tual Companies. 


Associated Mutual Lumber 
Fire Insurance Companies 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., of Mans- 
fleld, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Van Wert, Ohio 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of 

Boston, Mass. 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


FIR SPRUCE 
WESTERN HEMLOCK 











You Obtain 
Better Values 


and prompt deliveries when 
we fill your orders. Weare in 
daily touch with the numer- 
ous mills in the Tacoma dis- | 
trict—America’s largest pro- | 
ducing section of | 


Yard and Shed Stocks, 
Timbers, Dimension, 
Car Material. 


Send us a trial order today. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


1052 Pacific Ave., Lyceum Bldg., 
TACOMA, WASH. DULUTH, MINN. 

















Western 
White 


Pine 


Spruce 
Cedar 
Fir 






California 
White & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 


Idaho White 
Pine 













Factory ; 
Plank baie 
Quotations 







W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 





General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 








Suncare 
Warland Lumber 
Company 


Manufacturers and 
Merchants of 


Pondosa White Pine 


AND 


Soft Montana Larch 


General Offices and Mill at 
WARLAND, Lincoln County, MONTANA 


Shipments: Great Northern 





Flooring, 
Ceiling, 
Bevel 


iding 
and Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


fee | CEDAR 


SPRUCE & REO CEDAR 

Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 


CEDAR POST & POLES 
NORTHERN PINE AY. 














WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 





IDAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD |WESTE 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINES 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special. 
Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 




















LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


e 
Heavy Loadings of Forest Products 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.-—Loading of reve- 

nue freight for week ending June 6 totaled 994,874 

cars, the highest week's loading this year, accord- 

ing to reports filed today by the carriers. This was 
an increase of 84,081 cars over the corresponding 
week last year, but a decrease of 17,438 cars under 

the same week of 1925. 

MiscelHancous freight loading for the week of 
June 6 totaled 366,426 cars, an increase of 28,383 
cars above the week before and 48,476 cars over 
the same week last year as well as 20,294 cars 
above the same week two years ago. Grain and 
grain products loading amounted to 87,792 cars, 
an inerease of 509 cars above the week before but 
1.353 cars below the same week last year. Com- 


pared with the corresponding week in 1925, it was, 











however, an increase of 3,383 cars. Loading of 
merchandise and less than carload lot freight 


nmounted to 258.398 cars, an increase of 28,2389 
cars over the week before as well as increases of 
17,094 cars over the corresponding week last year 
and 15,688 cars over the same week two yvears ago. 

Coal loading totaled 151,566 cars, an increase of 
2.866 cars over the preceding week. Compared 
with the same week last year, the total for the 
week of June 6 was an increase of 8,216 cars but 
a decrease of 38,199 cars compared with the same 
week two years ago. Ore loading totaled 66,276 
cars, an increase of 6,220 above the preceding 
week and 5,448 cars above the same week last year. 
It was, however, a decrease of 9,812 cars under fhe 
same period two years ago. 

Livestock loading for the week totaled 27,272 
ears, an increase of 2,111 cars above the week be- 








Salesmen of Weyerhacuser Sales Co. who are making a tour of the company’s mills. 


Manager L. 


fore but 3,605 cars below the corresponding week 
Jast year as well as 4,681 cars under the same 
week two years ago. 

Forest products loading totaled 77,926 cars, 
6,021 cars above the week before as well as 8,505 
cars above last year and 1,541 ears above the same 
week two years ago. 

Compared with the preceding week this year, 
when freight loadings were somewhat reduced 
owing to the observance of Decoration Day, in- 
creases in the total loading of all commodities 
were reported in all districts while all districts re- 
ported increases over the corresponding period last 
year. All districts reported increases over the 
same week two years ago except the eastern, Alle- 
gheny and northwestern. 

See aeaaaaaaans 


Get “Slop-over” Privilege 

BosTon, MAss., June 16.—The recently organ- 
ized New England Intercoastal Lumber Shippers’ 
Association has just given evidence of its ability 
to do things for the lumber trade and proved its 
value by securing the elimination of the ‘slop- 
over” difficulty, which has lately been the cause 
of considerable annoyance and inconvenience, 
After prolonged and rather strenuous negotiations 
the officials of the association have succeeded in 
securing for Boston lumber shippers a_ privilege 
which it is stated that other and even larger 
United States ports do not enjoy. All lumber mer- 
chants bringing Jumber to Boston by water and 
intended for transshipment by railroad will be 
materially benefited, 

In the following paragraph the privilege was 
officially promulgated last week by the local rail 
carriers : 

“On any consignment of lumber received direct 
from water carriers at Boston, Mass., or East 
Boston, Mass., (see note) and shipped in one day 
by one consignor to one consignee at one destina- 
tion, on one bill of lading which equals or ex- 
ceeds the minimum carload weight provided in 


tariffs, the carload rate will be charged on the 


actual weight of the entire consignment, regard- 
less of the number of cars, which may be necessary 
to load such consignment, provided that each car, 
except the car carrying the excess, is loaded to its 
maximum loading capacity but in no case less than 
36.000 pounds. 

“NOTE * Will also apply when received = in 
switching service from the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road or New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road,” 

Sea aaaE 
° 

Suspends Higher Rates on Doors 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended from June 15 
until Oct. 13 the operation of certain schedules as 
published in Supplement No. 5 to Agent R. H. 
Countiss’ tariff 1.0.C. No. 1141, which propose to 
cancel through carload commodity rates on doors, 
not screened or glazed, veneered door panels, and 
kindling wood, in crates or bundles, from = north 
Pacific coast points to Michigan City and Gary, 
Ind. The change would result in higher combina- 
tion rates. For example, the present rate on 
doors is 76 cents a hundred pounds and the pro- 
posed rate STY% cents. The present rate on door 
panels is 744% cents and the proposed rate 82 cents, 


Salesmen Visit Inland Empire Mills 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 13.—The party of 
fifteen Weyerhaeuser salesmen who are making 
a tour of the company’s mills arrived Monday 
morning at Bonners Ferrry, Idaho, where they 
were met by T. J. Humbird, president Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., L. 8S. Case, general manager, 
and I, N. Tate, assistant general manager, to- 
gether with other members of the official fam- 
ily from Spokane, and C. H. McCoy, manager 
of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., and_ his 








General 


S. Case seated in center 


staff. The party spent Monday night at Sand 
point where Tuesday morning it inspected th 
mill of the Humbird Lumber Co. there, and on 
Tuesday afternoon the mill of the same com 
pany at Kootenai, a few miles distant. Wednes- 
day morning the party visited the mill of the 
Humbird Lumber Co. at Newport. 

That night there was a banquet at the Day 
enport Hotel in honor of the visitors and at- 
tended also by the home office force, Eighty 
were present. Mr. Humbird presided and ©. 
C. Koerner, the company’s statistician, wes 
the principal speaker. R. L. Bayne, assistant 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser cedar department 
and Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for this dis 
trict, told the visitors that they now knew what 
it had meant to them to actually see the lum 
ber of this district in process of manufacture 
and they could appreciate what it would meat 
to have their customers see the same sight. He 
therefore urged them to boost the attendance 
at the Hoo-Hoo Annual to be held here in Sep- 
tember, as the biggest bit of service that they 
could devise for their trade, and by the same 
token the best thing they could do for them 
selves. 

The party spent several hours Thursday 
morning at the office, and then went to Coeur 
d’Alene where a buffet lunch was served at the 
residence of Huntington Taylor. The after: 
noon was devoted to an inspection of the Ec 
ward Rutledge Timber Co.’s mill. 

For dinner, the party was taken to Haydet 
Lake, six miles distant. Talks were given bY 
Huntington Taylor, general manager, Willia! 
Merrigan, assistant general manager, and W. 
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A. Constance, district sales manager for the 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co. 

Yesterday the salesmen were taken to the 
mills of the Potlatch Lumber Co. at Potlatch 
and Elk River, Idaho. Returning today, some 
of the members will spend Sunday here while 
others are going on to the Coast tonight. All 
will meet Monday morning at Snoqualmie Falls 


where they will inspect the plant of the Sno- 
qualmie Falls Lumber Co. and go on to Everett 
where the mill of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. will be visited on Tuesday. Wednesday 
the party starts eastward, going first to Boise, 
Idaho, where two days will be spent in the in- 
spection of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co. 
plants at Emmett and Baker. 














Urges Close Watch for Pine Beetle 

The Department of Agriculture is urging 
timber land owners in the South to keep a 
close watch this summer on their pine lands to 
note any clumps of pines dying from the at- 
tacks of the southern pine beetle. Recent 
studies by the bureau of entomology indicate 
outbreaks of this insect occur during periods 
of abnormally low rainfall. The weather bu- 
reau reports the rainfall for the first five 
months of this year has been much below nor- 
mal in the southeastern sections of the coun- 
try, the deficiency at some stations being as 
much as fifteen inches. 

Timber land owners in this region are fa- 
miliar with the destructive work of the pine 
beetle. If the present dry spell should con 
tinue it is likely, according to the department, 
that serious losses will occur this summer. Pine 
owners are advised to make an examination of 
timber land once a month or oftener for clumps 
of dying trees indicated by fading or brown 
foliage. Such trees should be promptly worked 
up into lumber, or the logs placed in water 
until a more opportune time for sawing. Re- 
ports of the presence of the beetle should be 
sent immediately to R. A. St. 
of Entomology Field Station, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Alaska Land Thrown Open to Public 

An area totaling about 670,510 acres of pub- 
lie Jand recently exeluded by executive order 
from the Chugach national forest, Alaska, was 
thrown open Tuesday by the Department of 
the Interior to Homestead entry and _ settle- 
ment. The Jands found more valuable for ag- 
riculture than forest purposes consist of about 
265,830 acres located in the vicinity of Anchor 
age between the Knik River and Turnagain 
Arm on the coast, and over 400,000 acres situ 
ated south of the Turnagain Arm and east of 
Cook Inlet. The greater part of this land is 
known as the ‘‘Chickaloon Flats.’’ There are 
also small tracts near Cordova and Latouche. 
Much of the public land involved is unsurveyed, 
The actual amount surveyed is but 56,490 acres. 
Ex-service men of the World War have a pref- 
erence in filing on the land, beginning July 31. 
After Oct. 30 the land will be opened to the 
general public. Filings must be made at the 
local land office at Anchorage. 


George, Bureau 
P. O. Box 1518, 
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A Plea for Constructive Merchandising 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation takes strong exception to the action of 
the brick men in seeking to encourage refor 
estation by advising the American public to 
stop using forest products. The lumber in 
dustry has no quarrel with competitive mate- 
rials, but does hold that they should be sold, 
as lumber, on their own merits. When 
representatives of a competing material come 
along with a proposal that the laudable move- 
ment to conserve our forest resources be ad 
vanced by refusing to buy lumber, however, the 
lumber industry deplores such a departure from 
frank and constructive merchandising so Jong 
generally observed in the construction mate- 
tals field. Discussing this anomalous pro- 
posal, Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, said: 


sales 


_ Such solicitude for our forest 
Sincerity when it is manifestly a disguise for selling 
brick. “No lumber famine is imminent. Nor may 
forests be wisely conserved by refraining from 
Using them. Lumbermen may not be expected to 
View complacently such specious presentation of 
the forest problem. Our forest wealth must be 


resources Jacks 


kept useful if it is to be propagated profitably. In 
order to be useful it must be used. Curtailing 
lumber markets will not encourage reforestation. 
Under a system of scientific utilization and replace 
ment, now well recognized among far-seeing lumber 
manufacturers, there will continue to be abundant 
forest products for every reasonable need. Lumber 
is sold upon its merits and so continues to be the 
home builders’ favorite material. Other building 
materials should be marketed the same way. 


Revise Boundaries of Tongass Forest 
Changes were made in the Tongass national 
forest, southeastern Alaska, by a proclamation 
just issued by President Coolidge involving the 
addition of approximately 1,106,350 acres and 
the exclusion of some 2,051 acres in seattered 
tracts. The proclamation was issued on the 
joint recommendation of the secretaries of 
agriculture and interior. The revision of the 
boundaries of the Tongass forest is for the 
purpose of adding valuable timber resources 
and providing for improved administration. 
The greater part of the addition lies south of 
the recently established Glacier Bay national 
monument, and is bounded by the Gulf of Alas 
ka on the east and Lynn Canal on the west. 


Favorable Trade Balance in May 

Preliminary figures corrected to June 12° show 
that exports from the United States during May 
aggregated $370,000,000, while imports totaled 
$328,000,000, a favorable trade balance of $42,000, 
O00. For eleven months ended with May exports 
were valued at $4,540,941,580, an increase of $536,, 
271,095 over the same period ended with May, 
1924. For the 11-month period ended in May this 
year imports totaled $3,502,114,810, an increase of 
$222,078,544 over the same period a year ago, The 
favorable balance for the 11-month period this year 
was $1,038,826,770. 


(A222 242424288: 


Approves Economy in Government 

The National Association of Credit Men in one of 
the resolutions adopted at the annual convention 
here expressed unqualified approval of the exem 
plary program of economy in governmental affairs 
as urged and practiced by President Coolidge. 

In another resolution the convention went on 
record as strongly in favor of tax revision. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon sat on the platform 
at one of the sessions while Undersecretary Win 
ston discussed the tax and related questions. Mr. 
Mellon was given an ovation which lasted several 
minutes. President Elkus expressed the admira- 
tion of the organization for Mr. Mellon and his 
policies. Curtis R. Burnett told of the support the 
association had given the policies of the secretary 
of the treasury. A declaration by Mr. Burnett that 
the business men of the country should stand be 
hind the policies of the Government as laid down 
especially by Secretaries Mellon and Hoover was 
enthusiastically applauded. In a brief speech of 
appreciation of the ovation given him, Mr. Mellon 
welcomed the convention to the national capital 
and said he had ‘the highest appreciation of the 
work you are accomplishing here and of the place 
this body holds in the industrial structure.” 


Decisions Help Trade Associations 

The recent Supreme Court decisions in the Maple 
Flooring and Cement cases are interpreted in the 
Nation’s Business, official publication of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, as estab- 
lishing definitely that the bona fide collection and 
distribution of statistics is not a violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law. The national chamber has 
maintained this position for several years past in 
connection with the discussion of trade associa- 
tion activities and has interested itself in the effort 
to secure a definite and authoritative declaration 
from the Government to this effect. In fact, the 
national chamber had planned to appeal to Con- 
gress ultimately had no such statement been 
forthcoming. Now that the Supreme Court has 


handed down two clear-cut decisions upholding this 
view, there is no occasion for seeking new and 
clarifying legislation. 


Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


FIR 
OR 
HEMLOCK 


SHIPLAP 


Either No. | or No. 2 common 
shipped DRY in siraight or mixed 
cars with uppers. 





Snappy Service 
PACIFIC STATES LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON 














REPRESENTATIVES: 


S.B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
K, J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Joseph Lean, P. O, Box 744, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O.G. Valentine. P.O. Box 171, Denver, Colorado 
H. G. Grabow, 1035 N. Topeka St., Wichita, Kansas 











TRY US FOR 
Fir, Cedar, 
Hemlock, 


Spruce 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, 
Garage Doors, O. G. Gutter, 

. D. Frames, Porch Rail, 
Door Jambs in Sets, Columns, 
Railroad and Industrial Ma- 
terials. 





Superior Service 
in Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Rudell - Hayden Lumber Co. 


General Offices: 
419 Fidelity Bldg,  1acoma, Wash. 


P. O. Box: 1474 


Kent 


Lumber & Timber Company 


PACIFIC COAST 
PRODUCTS 
5530 White Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH. 


























| Den Lumber Cemmenn 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 














MAKE your timber Investments pay maximum 
returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried —Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 


L. H. Dodd Lumber Co., 514 Railway Exch. Bldg. 


Old 
Growth 











Timber Loans 


E supply long time money 
needs through bond or 
note issues. If your needs and 
the security you have to offer 
are consistent with principles 
of sound investment, call or 
write us for an appointment. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP CO. 


307 STARK STREET, PORTLAND, ORE. 
Offices also in 


San Francisco, Los Angeles and Oakland 








DOUGLAS FIR 
BRIDGE 
MATERIAL 


Real satisfaction is assured 
buyers who put their orders 
in our hands. Prompt ser- 
vice guaranteed. 

Rough and 

Surfaced r LANK 


YARD STOCKS 
and TIMBERS 


P. S. McKENZIE 


Lumber Company 


Gasco Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Commission Salesmen Wanted. 





on 


Watch for the 
Green Fir Tree. 











H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER CO. 


PRODUCERS OF WESTERN 


POLES Fi PILING 


RAIL OR CARGO 


Oe eank Building Portland, Ore. 








Red 
Cedar 











FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
: LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas 
Malloch, ‘‘The Lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color, 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


[Right of Buyer to Reject Shipment 


The question of the right of a buyer of lum- 
ber wholly to reject shipments that contain 


a certain percentage of off-grade lumber, despite 
a custom that required acceptance of that up to 


grade, with the option of adjusting payment 
for the balance, was passed upon in the recent 
Missouri case of Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co. 
vs. Krug Lumber Co., 267, S. W. 14. 

In this ease the defendant ordered from the 
plaintiff, fifteen cars of lumber to be delivered 
in carload lots in 60 to 75 days. Of the fifteen 
cars shipped the defendant rejected five as not 
being up to grade. Inspection showed that 25 
percent of the lumber in each of the 5 cars did 
not comply with the specifications of the order. 

The plaintiff pleaded a custom of the trade 
that required a purchaser of lumber to accept 
that part of a car that complied with the speci- 
fications. And by this custom it was optional 
with the purchaser to accept an adjustment of 
the price for the off-grade lumber or hold it 
subject to seller’s disposition. From this the 
plaintiff contended that the defendant did not 
have the right wholly to reject the five cars, 
but that it should be compelled to accept the 
part that was up to grade in each and adjust 
the price on the balance or reject it. 

The court, after deciding that the contract 
was not entire, but that each car constituted a 
unit for determining whether the lumber com- 
plied with the order, stated the question before 
it in the following language: 

We are thus carried to the question of whether 
an entire contract of sale, with right in the vendee 
to reject all the lumber if he acts within a reason- 
able time after discovering that the lumber does 
not comply with the contract, can be varied by a 
eustom that demands that the vendee must accept 
such a portion of the lumber as complies with the 
contract of sale, rejecting the remainder at his op 
tion, = = © 

Noting that a contract made in view of well 
established customs of the trade should be con- 


strued in the light of such customs, but that 
such customs must be reasonable, the court said: 


To assert that a general and universal custom 
obtains, requiring the purchaser to receive and ac- 
cept that part of the lumber in a car complying 
with the contract, even though only a minimum 
portion of the lumber in the car conforms therto, 
is unreasonable. Such a custom would seem to put 
the purchaser at a disadvantage. Conceding that 
he might use to advantage a car of lumber that 
reasonably complied with the grades and specifi- 
cations, we think it may be said that it can not 
use to advantage, that is without expense, labor, 
and loss, a carload of lumber the major portion of 
which is of an inferior grade. 

The custom as pleaded and proved was unlimited, 
That is to say, the custom runs to the effect that. 
if a percentage of the lumber in the car conformed 
to grades and specifications, even though it be a 
minimum percentage of the grade of lumber or- 
dered, say 5 or 25 percent of the lumber in the 
car, nevertheless the purchaser is forced and re- 
quired to accept such portion of the lumber in the 
car, even a minimum percentage, as conforms to 
the grades and specifications ordered, it becoming 
optional with the purchaser to adjust compensa- 
tion relative to the lumber that fails to conform 
to the order or reject it and hold it subject to 
the disposition of the vendor. 


The court, in declining to uphold the custom, 
used the following language: 


However, we think that a custom which re- 
quires the purchaser to accept the lumber in a car 
that contains only 75 percent of the lumber within 
the grade ordered, is unreasonable, placing the pur- 
chaser at a disadvantage in using and taking care 
of such car of lumber. * * * 

Such an unfair and unrighteous custom as the 
evidence in this case tends to establish, the law 
should not allow to exist, much Jess encourage and 
enforce. Neither in practice nor on principle can 
such a custom be upheld. The evidence relating 
to the custom should not have been admitted. * * * 

In conclusion the court reversed a judgment 
for the plaintiff in the trial court, holding that 
the custom relied on by the plaintiff would not 
be enforced, and that the defendant could not 
be compelled to accept that part of the lumber 
in the five cars in dispute that complied with the 
order. 


A Lumberman’s Impressions of Conditions in Europe 


(Continued from Front Page) 


You asked about Ireland. I made a special 
four-day trip to Dublin to see the Free State in 
action. I met the American consul-general, a 
cabinet minister and G. W. Russell, the writer, 
poet and artist, now editor of the Irish States- 
man. I also talked with men who held high 
office in the old Castle government. I sat one 
afternoon in the gallery of the Dail and watched 
it function. 

The Free State is a sueecess. When England 
gave it all the powers of Canada and named Tim 
Healy as lord-lieutenant to represent the crown, 
she gave Ireland the chance to prove capacity 
for self-government. Ireland first suppressed 
the republican rebellion and is now actively 
building up the country. I have never seen in 
our own Congress or State legislatures better 
constructive work nor more consideration for 
the opposition than was shown in the Dail dur- 
ing the afternoon I spent there. For the year 
ended March 31, the Free State sold to England 
$249,600,000 of goods and bought $210,000,000 
from her. 

The Dublin police would pass as first cousins 
of the London ‘‘hbobbies,’’ but the young sol- 
diers of the civie guard in their smart dark 
green uniforms bear no resemblance to the red- 
coats they have replaced. 
and industry prevail. Young men are at the 
helm and are making good. Desmond Fitzger- 
ald, minister of external affairs, 36, speaking 
English, Gaelic and French with equal fluency, 
highly educated, traveled, gave me mueh infor- 
mation. 

Keonomies is rapidly bringing northern and 
southern Ireland together. The primate of the 
chureh of Ireland, addressing the annual meet- 
ing of the synod in Dublin while I was there, 
expressed his high appreciation of the toler- 
ance and Christian fellowship of their Catholic 
neighbors in the Free State. Ireland is a bright 
spot in the clouds of European polities. 

I am hopeful that the great questions which 
trouble Europe may be settled fairly and with- 
out serious bloodshed. 


Peace, law and order. 


Painleve, French premier, held out the olive 
branch to Germany in a noble speech at Strass- 
burg three days ago. America’s help is deeply 
appreeiated by the Allies. Her good opinion is 
desired. Her financial help is very necessary. 
Our Government at Washington will have great 
weight in all these European decisions. Its in- 
fluence will be for peace, for justice and we may 
safely rely on its decision. 


Honored by Friends and Neighbors 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 13.—One of thie 
finest tributes ever paid a Bellingham citizen 
was tendered J. J. Donovan, vice president of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and _ presi- 
dent of the Washington State Chamber of Com- 
merce, by 250 representative men and women of 
this city on June 8, when he was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the Chamber of 
Commerce, which he has served as a_ trustee 
since its organization more than twenty-five 
years ago. Other guests were Mrs. Donovan 
and Mrs. Helen Donovan Craven, of Chicago, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Donovan. Their sons, 
J. N. Donovan and Phil Donovan, also were 
present and all were introduced. The welcome 
accorded Mr. Donovan was a delightful climax 
to his home coming from his recent Huropeal 
trip. 

Three service clubs of Bellingham, the Ki- 
wanis, Lions and Rotary elubs, participated in 
the welcome and each presented Mr. Donoval 
with a token of esteem. The ladies of Rotary 
presented Mrs. Donovan with a large bouquet of 
roses. Mayor John A. Kellogg weleomed Mr. 
Donovan in behalf of the city and of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Donovan spoke on his 
observations in Kurope. 


THE CHINESE CABINET has canceled an orde? 
appropriating to educational funds receipts from 
forest and reclaimed land around the imperial 
tombs, and has approved a proposal that these 
areas be turned over to the Chihli provincial 
government. 
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The Lumberman’s Louvre 


Men talk of collections of art, 
The Louvre in Paris the fair, 
And Walker’s in Liverpool’s mart, 
Chicago has art (even there), 
New York has her canvases rare, 
And many the masters in Rome; 
I’ve seen them, and yet, I declare, 
Seen better much nearer to home. 


Just show me an office somewhere 
In some little sawmilling town, 
Just show me a lumberman’s lair, 
Well varnished a delicate brown. 
I’ve wandered this world up and down, 
Seen Raphaels, Rembrandts and all, 
And yet more deserving renown 
I find is a lumberman’s wall. 


Collections of art? Well, the crown 
Belongs to the men at the mill. 

The mill may start up or shut down, 
The saw may be noisy or still, 
There may be no coin in the till, 

There may be no logs in the boom, 
The day may be hot or be chill, 

But art cheers the lumberman’s gloom: 


A fish hanging up by the gill, 
Some ladies attired for their tubs, 
A rose-covered cot on a hill, 
A group of the Giants or Cubs, 
Yes, there in the midst of the grubs, 
Yes, there in a place set apart, 
You’ll find, mid the stumps and the stubs, 
The greatest collection of art. 


You may think us lumbermen dubs: 
But, artists, come make us a eall. 
We may have no galleries, clubs, 
But look at a lumberman’s wall! 
Our schooling, perhaps, may be small, 
When angry we frequently cuss, 
But, speaking of art, after all 
The Louvre has nothing on us. 


We See b’ the Papers 
We often wonder what will be the outcome of 
Mr. Ford’s income? 
The Moors have taken Bibane. 
would take Brisbane. 


Mr. Bryan evidently intends that nobody shall 
make a monkey out of him. 


We wish they 


Mexico seems to be just as sassy as people 
always are when they owe you money. 

A prize-fighter gets five columns in today’s 
paper. Endow a university and see how much 
you will get. 

Chicago is about to start work on a 40-story 
Jewelers’ building. We asume the price depart- 
ment will be on the roof. 

_ Statistics show that New York’s favorite dish 
18 corned beef and cabbage, and yet New York 
tries to talk to us about culture. 


Organized labor is trying to stop convicts 
making automobiles, but nobody seems to try 
to stop automobiles making convicts. 

_ Only 74 Americans had an income of a mil- 
lion apiece last year, so it must be that there 
are not as many garages as we imagined. 

The Cubs’ percentage may be a little low, but 
Chicago points to the fact that in the first 164 
days of 1925 we have batted 182 murders. 

School will soon be out for the summer. In 
other words American parents won’t be able to 
pass the buck to the teachers much longer. 

Six Chinamen had a fight in an Evanston 
laundry, Ordinarily we wish we had seen a 
fight, but we wish we had heard that one. 

‘‘Serutator?? says that the public utilities 
are making engineers out of housewives. But 
sothing seems to make firemen out of husbands. 

We often wonder what the devil thinks when 


he reads the morning paper, and we are sure he 
was not pleased when he read about the United 
Church in Canada. 

The Government predicted the smallest wheat 
crop in years, but wheat declined in the Chicago 
market. Evidently there is such a thing as 
shouting bull too much as well as wolf. 

It’s always some darned thing. Just when 
we common people had decided that the evolu- 
tionists are probably right, Mr. Darrow takes 
that side of the question. Now where are we? 

Two policemen were killed by bootleggers in 
Chicago, and immediately the authorities went 
out and seized 10,000 gallons of moonshine. 

3ut why couldn’t they have seized it the day 
hefore? 


Between Trains 

ROANOKE, VA.—Southern hospitality has been 
celebrated in many a song and many a speech, 
but we imagine that nowhere is it found in 
fuller bloom than in this lovely old (yet ever 
new) city of Roanoke. As we told the clerk 
at the Hotel Roanoke, it doesn’t seem like a 
hotel at all, but a home, and the people them- 
selves seem home folks. Tonight about a thou- 
sand of them gathered at the city auditorium 
and gave us a welcome we shall long remember. 
It was our introduction to the people of this 
lovely Virginia community, and never have we 
said with a fuller heart and a deeper meaning, 
‘Pleased to meet ya!’’ 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Tonight under the aus- 
pices of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
2,300 foremen and others from the factories of 
Milwaukee sat down at what was declared to 
be ‘‘the world’s biggest banquet.’? Whether 
it was or not we do not know, but we know we 
helped to eat up 1,300 pounds of sirloin steak, 
200 pounds of butter, 6,000 buns, 600 pies and 
10 barrels of potatoes, besides drinking up 275 
gallons of coffee, the whole repast served by a 
force of 175 waitresses. And it all was in the 
interest of safety, although you wouldn’t think 
it after reading the figures. 

Each year the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce conducts a safety school. This year 274 
concerns actively participated, 4,538 of the 
employes enrolling. This was graduation night, 
with a graduating class of 1,800 men and 
women. Former Governor Philip and ourself and 
others did what we could to cheer them on their 
way. The best part of the affair to us was the 
fact that Lawrence Whittet, former president of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
and former member of the State senate, and 
present secretary, manager and everything else 
of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 
sat at our left and talked over old times. 





NAPERVILLE, ILL.—Here is a beautiful little 
city, right under the guns of Chicago, but far 
enough away for the people to be neighborly 
to each other, and it’s hard to think of anything 
finer than that. We are indebted to the Chamber 
of Commerce for a brief and delightful visit. 


The Sign of June 


June, lovely June, is in our midst. 
Didst thou observe it, brother? Didst? 
If not, I’ll tell thee how to tell: 

Not by the pallid asphodel 

(The flow’r thou seest in poetry 

But nowhere else didst ever see) 

But by some other sign thou’lt guess 
That June is here, or more or less. 


Now doth the bride of June array 
Herself in garments bright and gay, 
Now doth the well-intended groom 
Put on the garments of his gloom, 

3ut not by these I say thou’It know 
That June is here—ah, no, not so. 
But when a June bug buzzing near 
Shalt climb thy neck or hit thine ear, 
Then thou wilt know that June is here. 





CO CALIFORNIA C— 


he ere White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 











7 CALIFORNIA 7 


REDWOOD 


Siding. Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock _ Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
New York 


Crocker Building, . : 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - 
Grand Central Terminal, - - 
London Guarantee Building, 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
q W.O. W. Building, : 


Chicago 














ALIFORNIA 


WHITE PINE 








Our soft, light lumber, 


cut from high altitude +H. B. Hewes, 
° : President 
timber, offers big val- — w_ +. Virgin, 
ues in Vice-President 


R.W. Downman 
J. W.McWilliams 
C.D. Terwilliger, 
Sec.-Treas. & 
Gen. Manager 
F. E. Walker, 
Asst.Sec.& Treas. 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


| LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA | 


REDWOOD 


wae 


BOX, SHOP 
and CLEARS 


Try us next time. 












P 1 Offi 
Albion Lumber Co., Sere eoincsss 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office: Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 


San Diego Office, - - 320 Spreckles Bldg. 
Los Angeles Office, 397 Pacific Electric Bldg. 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuri 

moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, ya 

inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 


in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 & 
Dearborn Sf,, Chicago, Lil. 
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C0 PITTSBURGA Coo 


FOR SALE 
Used Machinery 


1 Complete double band mill 
consisting of one RH 8’ mill, carriage, 
steam set works, loader, kicker, edger and 
one L H 9’ mill with carriage, steam set 
works, loader, kicker, edger and trimmer— 
all transmission, belts, filing room, ma- 
chinery, Corliss engine and boilers com- 
plete. 

Machine shop complete. 

Both above to be sold as a unit. 
Prices and specifications furnished upon 
request by 


Cc. L. BABCOCK, 


Holston National 


Bank Building. Knoxville, Tenn. 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


antec ig PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 


CASING, 
BASE AND 
MOULDINGS 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Kiln Dried, Well Manu- 
factured, High Grade. 
Capacity, 250,000 Feet 
er Day. 

















A new book by 
ee The 


Lumberman 
Poet’’ 


Come 





“Pack your things” and “come on 
home” to “church and Mother and 
Home and Dad, the grassy road and 
the village school.” 


Make the acquaintance of Great- 
grandfather Green, Elder Jones, 
Private Hill, Pa and Ma, The New 
Preacher, Crazy Pete and others. 


They will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eyes. They will tighten 
home ties, make life worth living. 


You will want “Come on Home” 
for vourself, and to send to the ab- 
sent. Postpaid, $2. Bound in blue 
cloth, 222 pages. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEE 








WALTER TILLITSON, hardwood lumber in- 
spector and cruiser of Grand Rapids, Mich., died 
at his home in that city on May 31 after a lin- 
gering illness of about four years. Mr. Tillitson 
had a very high reputation in the hardwood lum- 
ber industry and was largely instrumental in 
building up the inspection work of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in the North. He 
was born in Niagara County, New York, in 1865. 
With his parents he removed to Charlevoix 
County, Michigan, when he was 13. The Dwight 
mills located near them at Pine Lake shortly 
afterwards and the boy became interested in 
lumber Operations there. He learned to inspect 
Jumber and as a young man cruised over a great 
deal of northern Michigan pine lands. He worked 
at Harbor Springs and Petoskey for the Thomas 
Forman Co. for a number of years and also for 
a time worked independently, shipping lumber 
from Petoskey. In the fall of 1905 he became 
inspector for the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association at Grand Rapids, where their busi- 
ness was then very light, but through his labors 
during the next eight years grew to such a 
point that four assistant inspectors had to be 
employed, In 1917 Mr. Tillitson accepted a posi- 
tion with the Robert W. Irwin Furniture inter- 
ests, and remained with them until the spring 
of 1921, when he had to give up work because of 
ill health. He spent his winters in Florida since 
that time, and so improved that he accepted a 
position as inspector for the National Hardwood 
lsumber Association, working in the woods near 
Cody, Fla. It was too much for his weakened 
condition, however, and he was compelled to 
give up. He returned to Grand Rapids in early 
May, where he grew rapidly worse until his 
death. He was buried at Harbor Springs, his 
former home. 


JOHN KANE, director of the St. Johns Lum- 
ber (Co., Portland, Ore., which company he 
founded 25 years ago, died at his residence in 
that city on June 7, after an extended illness 
Mr. Kane was born August 4, 1847, in Kngland. 
He married Elizabeth Symn, May 4, 1872, at his 
home in England. Two years later he went to 
the Pacific coast and settled in Truckee, Calif., 
where he remained until 18838, when he went to 
Vortland where he immediately went into busi- 
ness with the John Parker Lumber Co., and re- 
mained as superintendent until 1891, when he 
took charge of the Willamette Steel & Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., which was destroyed by fire 
in 1896. Mr. Kane bought an interest in the 
Albina sawmill during the same year and from 
that time until his retirement was actively en- 
gaged in business. With A. C. Mowrey, J. P. 
Miller and William Francis, Mr. Kane, during 
IS99, incorporated a company and leased the old 
Hogue mill in Portland. This was operated until 
June, 1902, when the mill was destroyed by fire. 
Mr. Kane and his associates then founded and 
built the St. Johns Lumber Co., of which he 
became president. He retired from active par- 
ticipation in 1916, but retained his interest and 
remained a director. 


SENATOR ALEXANDER MCCALL, a pioneer 
lumber manufacturer, retailer and exporter, of 
Simcoe, Ont., died there recently in his eighty- 
fourth year. Senator McCall had been a member 
of the Canadian Senate for about twelve years, 
previous to which he represented the Riding of 
Norfolk, in the Canadian Parliament. Senator 
McCall was very widely known in the lumber 
trade. He began his lumber experience in 1865, 
in South Norfolk, where he owned several mills 
and opened up a lumber yard in Simcoe, which 
he conducted for many years. He also operated 
a fleet of schooners carrying lumber from Port 
Ryerse, on Lake Erie. At one time Senator Mc- 
Call was the most extensive holder of standing 
pine in Simcoe or any of the adjoining counties. 
In late years he went further afield and carried 
on a large business in the export of Quebec 
timber. The territory in which he operated in- 
cluded not only Ontario and Quebec, but sev- 
eral of the States across the line. Senator Me- 
Call continued in the lumber business until very 
recently when sickness compelled him to give 
up. He is survived by his wife, one son and 
two daughters. 


DAVID EDICK, a veteran cruiser and timber- 
man of northern Wisconsin, was found dead in 
the woods east of Lawrence Lake near Antigo, 
Vis., by a party of Indians. Mr. Edick, who 
was 75 years old, was a victim of heart disease 
and it is believed that he died instantly. He 
was missing for a number of days and wide 
search had been made for him. Mr. Edick had 
spent half a century in the woods as timber 
cruiser, having worked for Timothy Crane in 
the ’70s. He was born at Western Star, Ohio, 
and went to Wisconsin in 1875. At the time of 
his death he was employed by the Langlade 
Lumber Co, as cruiser. He leaves five sons, two 
sisters and one brother. 


GEORGE L. TURNER, aged 60, retired lum- 
berman of Broken Bow, Neb., was fatally in- 
jured the afternoon of June 14 on the highway 
two miles east of lowa City, Iowa, when a tree 
crashed upon him during a storm. Mr. and 
Mrs. Turner were touring from Los -Angeles, 





Calif., where they had visited relatives and were 
en route to their home, when the storm arose 
and Mr. Turner got out of his car to adjust the 
side curtains. The sudden windstorm uprooted 
a tree nearby and as it fell it crushed him to the 
car and caused internal injuries from which he 
died a few hours Jater in the University hospital. 
Mr. Turner was born Nov. 1, 1864, in Indiana, 
but as a youth went west and located in 
Nebraska where he headed a chain of lumber 
yards. He became one the most prominent re- 
tailers of the State. He was also a prominent 
Mason. The body was taken to Bedford, Iowa, 
where funeral services were held and burial took 
place. Mrs. Turner escaped from the accident 
Without injury and was attending her husband 
When assistance arrived. 

EDWARD LAIRD, president of the Sugar 
House Lumber & Hardware Co., of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, with headquarters in the Sugar 
House suburb, died at his home in that city 
recently. Mr. Laird was born in Scotland in 
1852 and came to the United States when four 
years of age. He was-one of the principal in- 
corporators of the Sugar House lumber concern 
and also one of the founders of the Ashton- 
Jenkins Real Estate Co., one of the largest or- 
ganizations of its kind in Salt Lake City. Mr, 
Laird was highly respected and esteemed by all 
who knew him and will be greatly missed. 

JAMES P. GOULD, president of the Gould 
Manufacturing Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., and the 
last of the pioneer lumbermen who laid the 
foundation for the supremacy of that city in the 
sash and door industry, 
died at his home there 
at 4:30 a. m., Saturday, 
June 13. He was 383 
years old. Mr. Gould 
had been ill for several 
months with heart trou- 
ble and had been under 
the constant care of a 
physician and a trained 
nurse. He was able to 
take automobile rides 





THE LATE 
JAMES P. GOULD 





occasionally during his 
illness and two days be- 
fore his death was well 
enough to visit his of- 
fice. He became worse 
the following day and 


grew weaker until his 
death on _ Saturday 
morning. 

Mr. Gould died just 
thirty days after his 


wife who also died of 
heart trouble. She had 
failing and Mr. Gould’s illness hastened 


been , 
her death. Mr. Gould was born at Northfield, 


Vt., Oct. 27, 1841. His father, James Gould, a 
woolen manufacturer, moved west with his 
family, settling in Janesville, Wis., in 1860 after 
his son had received his education in the Ver- 
mont schools. The son went into Iowa to be- 
come a telegraph operator for the Chicago & 
Northwestern railroad for which he worked sev- 
eral years. He was also in the commission and 
implement business at Nevada, Ia., for a time. 

Mr. Gould’s father removed to Oshkosh where 
he had investments in pine lands. He became 
connected, with William Hume in the purchase 
and operation of a sash and door factory. Mr. 
Gould came to Oshkosh to work as bookkeeper 
for his father’s firm and he later bought out the 
interests of Mr. Hume. His father returned to 
Janesville and the son operated the business. 
The Gould Lumber Co. was formed in 1891 and 
Mr. Gould became the president of that organiz- 
ation, remaining in that office until his death. 
The plant was originally devoted to the manu- 
facture of sash, doors, and blinds, but it has ex- 
panded until now it occupies thirty acres and 
includes a factory for wooden toys. . 

Mr. Gould was married on Oct. 27, 1869, on his 
twenty-eighth birthday to Miss Emma J. Gra- 
ham. Four children were born to them of whom 
two survive. They are Harry G. Gould, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Gould Manufacturing Co., 
and Mrs. J. J. Eells, of this city. The funeral 
was held at the First Congregational church of 
Oshkosh on Monday afternoon. 


FRANK A. BROWN, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of the Brown Lumber Co., of 
Massillon, Ohio, died at his home in that place 
on June 5 at the age of 75 after an illness of 
seven weeks. Mr. Brown was said to be the 
oldest active member of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers. He was born at Read- 
ing, Pa., in 1849. He entered the lumber busi- 
ness which had been established by his father, 
M. A. Brown, at Massillon, when 20 years of age. 
The firm incorporated as M. A. Brown & Sons 
in 1892 and continued under that name until re- 
cently, when it was changed to Brown Lumber 
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Co. Mr. Brown’s connection with the lumber 
pusiness went back to the white pine days. Dur- 
ing his 56 years of activity he saw vast changes 
in the industry and saw his own business grow 
from a small concern to one of the largest retail 
lumber yards of Ohio. A widow, one sister and 
one brother survive him. 


CHARLES G. KELSO, of East St. Louis, IIL, 
chief inspector for the Walnut Export Sales Co., 
of Chicago, died at his home on June 15 after an 
ijlIness of only four days. Mr. Kelso had been 
with the Walnut Export Sales Co. since 1919 and 
had developed its inspection service to a high 
state of efficiency. Prior to his connection with 
the “WESCO” mills he had many years of ex- 
perie nce in the inspection department of several 
of the principal walnut mills and was probably 
the best known of any of the walnut inspectors 
in this country. Mr. Kelso was 56 years old and 
a bachelor, making his home with his brother 
in East St. Louis. He was a conscientious and 
devoted worker, having never been absent from 
his duties until his last illness. He was highly 
regarded by his associates and in his passing the 
hardwood industry has lost one of the men of 


whom it may be justly proud. 
FRANK J. KLINE, retired lumberman and 
banker of Spokane, Wash., died at the Deacon- 


ess hospital in that city last week at the age of 
79. He had been ill about two weeks. Mr. Kline 
went to Spokane in April when his daughter 
Mrs. C. A. Weiss, wife of a well known Spokane 
lumberman, became sick and died. Mr. Kline 











was manager of the T. B. Walker Lumber Co. 
in Minneapolis for 35 years. For several years 
after that he w@s manager of the Mechanics 
Loan & Trust Co., of Spokane, and then until 
ten years ago was manager of the Land-Davis 
Lumber Co., of Leavenworth, Wash. He retired 
ten years ago and since then had spent much of 
his time traveling with Mrs. Kline who survives 
him. : 

SOLOMON FROST, widely known lumberman 
of Oregon and Michigan, died at his home in 
Portland, Ore., June 11, after a long illmess. He 
was born in Limerick, County Clare, Ireland, in 
1841 and came to America with his parents when 
12 years old. The family settled in Michigan 
where Mr. Frost engaged in lumbering when old 
enough, and 20 years ago he went to Portland. 
Surviving him are his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Frost; a son, W. J. Frost, Portland; a daughter, 
Mrs. A. W. Bloom, of Menominee, Mich.; a 
brother, W. H. Frost, of Long Beach, Calif., and 
a sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Marshall, of Ludington, 
Mich. 


ROBERT HUG died recently at his home in 
Navarre, Ohio, following an illness of more than 
a year. He was 84 years old and was one of 
the best known lumber and planing mill men of 
Ohio in his busy years. Mr. Hug went to 
Navarre in 1868 after coming to America from 
Switzerland and immediately took up the lumber 
business there, continuing until a few years ago 
When his plant was razed by fire. Surviving 
him are a son, two brothers and a sister. 
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Finnish ws to Reduce Output 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17.—Emil Kekich, as- 
sistant trade commissioner Helsingfors, reports to 
the Department of Commerce that despite sluggish 
prices advance sales of Finnish lumber had 
mounted to over half of the season’s production, 
which was figured at 940,000 standards (1,861,- 
000,000 feet) in the beginning of May. British im- 
porters have apparently contracted for unusually 
large quantities of Russian stocks, which at least 
temporarily resulted in a reflex against Finnish 
production. Finnish operators view the situation 
as one which will adjust itself owing to a certain 
degree of lessened output expected throughout all 
north Europe, with the possible exeeption of Rus- 
sia. There is an evident tendeney in Finland, 
however, to bring down production in conformity 
with unfavorable market conditions, in order to 
avoid probability of loss. 


(Se aaaaaaaaai 


Manchester (Eng.) Building Industry 


Vice Consul Charles W. Lewis, jr., Manchester, 
England, reports that the Manchester lumber trade 
continues to improve, although the building in- 
dustry is greatly handicapped by shortages of 
skilled workers, especially bricklayers. Builders are 
eager to enlarge operations, but the shortage of 
workmen is limiting expansion. The Manchester 
housing committee, for example, intended to build 
2,000 houses this year, but had to reduce the figure 
to 1,400 owing to labor shortage. The shortage is 
most marked in the suburban areas, where the de- 
mand for houses is the greatest. Although the 
consumption of lumber is much below what it 
would be if there was a larger labor supply, it is 
reported that the demand for all kinds of building 
material is increasing. 


Eastern Canada Lumber Prospects 


Wasnuincron, D. (., June 17.—Production in 
Nova Seotia, chiefly in spruce lath, has fallen off 
to a considerable extent, according to a report 
trom Consul Gotleib, Halifax. The decrease is said 
to be due entirely to the decline in price on ship- 
ents to New York by vessel. Shipments to the 
United States and England have continued on a 
moderate seale. Mill stocks are considerably lower 
than at any corresponding period for many years 
past. The quantity of logs available for summer 
‘sawing in the province is also very small. 

According to the vice consul at Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, the export of spruce lumber from that 
district during April showed an increase of ap- 
proximately a half million feet over March ex- 
ports. The export of pine lath and shingles showed 
little change. Hardwood exports showed an in- 
frease of 114,000 feet over March. The larger com- 
panies expect an average business for the year. 

A committee of the New Brunswick Lumbermen’s 
Association met with the industrial committee of 
bo Board of Trade at St. John to discuss condi- 

M8 in the industry. The general tone of the re- 
— submitted was pessimistic. The opinion was 
di ae that unless steps were taken it would be 
‘ficult to continue in business next year. Compe- 
tition is too keen in the New England market for 
New Brunswick lumbermen to do business there 


and stumpage rates would have to be reduced by 
the Government, thus curtailing overhead charges 
to some extent. 

Consul Woodward, Campbellton, reports that 
there is a slight upward trend in the local lumber 
situation. ‘The drives, while later than in other 
parts of the province on account of climatie con- 
ditions, are well under way. Several vessels are 
expected for cargoes for South American ports and 
apparently water shipments this year will be nor- 
mal. Prices obtainable today are 10 to 15 percent 
lower than those obtainable during the last winter. 
The recent advance in the value of the pound 
sterling increased the net cost of shipments to Eng- 
land. 


Dutch Complaint of Green Lumber 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17.—‘When will your 
Pacific Coast exporters change their policy of ship- 
ping green lumber?’ a prominent Dutch importer 
writes to the lumber division, Department of Com- 
merce, 

“We have taken a keen interest in the promo- 
tion of Pacific coast woods in our market, but users, 
particularly of Douglas fir, find that the lumber 
must be seasoned before it can be put to use. In 
several instances unseasoned Douglas fir has given 
unsatisfactory results, whereas dry lumber of the 
same species has been very satisfactory. 

“We are quite willing to pay an increased price 
if we can be assured of receiving kiln dried or air 
dried lumber.” 

Commenting upon this communication, Axel H. 
Oxholm, chief of division, says: 

“This matter is of the greatest importance to 
our exporters, and what applies to Holland also 
holds good in most of our foreign markets. For- 
eign buyers of our high grade softwoods can not 
understand why our exporters do not take more 
pains in shipping their lumber in better condition. 
This is not the question of getting something for 
nothing. The foreign trade is perfectly willing to 
pay for the drying process in cases where drying is 


needed. 
SAA LE2a2a2a2S 


German Lumber Trade More Active 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15.—Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Margaret L. Goldsmith, Berlin, re- 
ports to the Department of Commerce that decreas- 
ing unemployment is reflected in relatively favor- 
able conditions in various lumber consuming in- 
dustries in Germany. During April, however, these 
industries were generally complaining of the irreg- 
ularity of both domestic and foreign orders. Some 
wood products manufacturers, furthermore, still 
complain of a money shortage, which they attribute 
chiefly to the slackness of certain inland pur- 
chasers in settling their obligations promptly. 

Sawmills throughout the Reich currently report 
considerable activity. Mills are especially busy in 
east Prussia and other districts where large quan- 
tities of logs were cut because of the moth, so 
prevalent in German forests several months ago. 

Veneer and plywood factories report increased 
activity and a growing demand for their products 
in various European markets. Furniture factories 
as a whole still complain of hard times. Conditions 
in the railway car industry have improved some- 
what during the last few months, but orders are 
still said to be relatively scarce. 
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We Can 
Sree 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods:— 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Try 
Us 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 


Lumber Co. 
























A Brand to 


Tie to- 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 






Members of 

Maple Flooring 

= 
Association. 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage¥ 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chicago Offices: 812 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock “x, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 




















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker: Company 
SAGINAW MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 

Western White Pine and Idaho White 

Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 











VON PLATEN -FOX COPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
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ON’T waste time figuring board and surface 
measure. Get “The Lumber Estimator’ 
from the American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St. Thousands in use. Postpaid $10.00. 
Send for special circular. 
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and other Southern 
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Carter-Kelley 


Texas Lumber Co. 
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Exacting buyers say this 
is also a symbol of satis- 
factory service. Try us 
on your next order. 


Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Bidg., Beaumont, Texas 


Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


























We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Receiver for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 






































Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Tilden Lumber & Mill Co., 
incorporated; capital, $2,000,000, 

San Francisco—Hardwood ‘Trading Co., incorporated. 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Drazen Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $60,000 to $150,000, 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Parley-Hammond Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; retail lumber and 
building supply business, 

St. Petersburg-—-Home Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; retail. 

GEORGIA, Dahlonega—Crown Mountain Veneer Co., 
incorporated; old concern, 

Thomaston—Thomaston Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $15,000; planing mill and retail lumber busi- 
ness, 

ILLINOIS. Forest Park—R. H. Markward & Sons 
Co., incorporated; capital, $27,500; mfr. millwork. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Evansville Period Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; mfr. furniture. 

IOWA. Fort Dodge—Williams Lumber & Coal Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; old retail concern. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Jasper County Lumber Co. 
increasing capital to $10,000,000. 

Shreveport—Southland Furniture’ Co., 
capital, $20,000; mfr. 

MAINE.  Portland——Morrills’ 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Loston 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—King-Sparrow 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—National Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital from $10,000 to $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Great Lakes Lumber Corpo- 
ration increasing capital from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Corning—Van Dusen Lumber Corporation, increasing 
capital to $50,000. 

Mount Kisco—L. B. Richards Co., increasing capital 
from $100,000 to $250,000. 

New York—Progress Lumber Co. 
from $10,000 to $30,000. 

Oneida—Oneidacraft, incorporated; capital, $200,000; 
mfr. furniture, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Henderson 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Haberer & Co., 
capital, $150,000; old concern. : 

Cincinnati—Menzies Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000; to manufacture and sell lumber and wood 
products. 6 E. 4th St. ; 

Cleveland—International Lumber Sales Co., incorpo- 
rated, 

Cleveland—J. C. Bacon Lumber Co., incorporated; old 
concern, 

Cleveland—Cantlon Lumber Co. 
from $15,000 to $35,000. 

Fremont—Price Lumber & Mfg. Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $50,000 to $100,000. : 

Youngstown—Gibson Lumber Co., incorporated, capi- 
tal $75,000. 

OREGON. Vernonia—-Vernonia Planing Mill, 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

VERMONT. Randolph—Harry Allen Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Charleston 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. 
to C. E. Crowther. 

San Francisco—J. 
Swift & Co. 

FLORIDA. Orlando—McCormick-Hannah Lumber Co. 
has acquired and will operate the millwork department 
of the Southern Millwork Co. which will continue retail 
lumber and building material business. 

Tampa—H. L. Askew and E. T. Roux have sold their 
interests in the firm of Roux-Askew-Dantzler (Inc.) to 
L. N. Dantzler who will continue to operate the busi- 
ness under the old name. 


GEORGIA. Valdosta—Hartly Planing Mill sold to 
Weston Lumber Co. which will enlarge. 

ILLINOIS. Crystal Lake—Crystal Lake Lumber & 
Coal Co, sold to Alexander Lumber Co., of Aurora. 

Marengo—Shurtleff Lumber Co. will move headquarters 
to Sterling, Ill. An addition to the chain has been 
made in Rock Falls, taking over the R. M. Wylie yard 
which will be operated as the Shurtleff-Wylie Lumber 
Co. 

Marseilles—Royal Allen has purchased the Lloyd 
Hunter share in the Hunter-Allen Lumber Co. and be- 
comes a member of the firm. 

Perryville—Perryville Lumber Co. now owned by A, 
M. Doubek, 

Robinson—Harry E. Otey sold his lumber yard to 
John E,. Wesley, Perry Graves and William Myers, but 
retains and will operate the planing mill. 

INDIANA. Knox—Knox Builders’ Supply Co. sold to 
Long-Thompson Co. 

IOWA. Clearfield—Anderson & Howard succeeded by 
John Anderson, 

Winterset—Winterset Lumber Co. succeeded by Smith 
& Cline. 

KANSAS. Hutchinson—Snyder lumber yard sold to 
Clark Lumber Co. which will build a new office and 
make other improvements. J. A. Black, former man- 
ager, remains with the new owner as manager. 

Wichita—Lindas Lumber Co. moving headquarters 
from Kansas City to Wichita. 

LOUISIANA. Meeker—Otis A. Felger and _ other 
members of his family, of Memphis, Tenn., purchased 


Meadows Planing Mill, 


incorporated; 


Planing Mill, incorpo- 





Jenney & Lux, incorpo- 


Lumber 


increasing capital 


Cates Lumber Co., 


incorporated; 


increasing capital 


incor- 


Suilders’ 


Beaumont—Tillery Lumber Co. sold 


W. Schouten Lumber Co. sold to 





sawmill and stock of Roy Martin Lumber Co. and wil] 
operate, 

Thibodaux—Lafourche Lumber Co. now 
Dibert-Stark & Brown Cypress Co. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Kaprall-Dinkelspeil. 
Sommers Co, changing name to Kaprall Mfg. Co. 

MINNESOTA. Waconia—Stearns Lumber Co. sold to 
Henry Simons Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gatesville—Grantham Bros. succeeded 
by Grantham Bros. Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$30,000. 

MISSOURI. Callao—Callao Lumber Co, succeeded by 
RK. J. Hurley Lumber Co., headquarters, Kansas City, 

Clarence—Clarence Lumber Co. succeeded by R. J, 
Hurley Lumber Co. 

Ethel—-Ethel Lumber Co. succeeded by BR. J. 
Lumber Co, 

Kansas City 
to Wichita, 

Leonard—Leonard 
Hurley Lumber Co. 

Shelbina—B. F. Bobyns Lumber Co. succeeded by R 
J. Hurley Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Sruning—Bruning Lumber Co. sold to 
Wm. Kellermeier and others. 

DeWitt—Wissenburg Drug Store has purchased the 
stock of paint carried by the DeWitt Lumber Co. 

Fairbury—J. E. Heasty sold interest in the Bone-Me- 
Lucas Lumber Co. chain to Dr. G. A. Heath, C. H, 
Denny and Dr. H. E.«Porter, all residents of Fairbury 

NEVADA.  Verdi-—-Verdi Lumber Co. sold to Kar! 
Vesper. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—H. W. Goetzman succeeded 
by H. W. Goetzman & Son. 

OREGON. Estacada—Julius Krieger reported to have 
sold his shingle mill to J. A. Kitching. 

Klamath Falls—Shasta View Lumber & Box Co. re- 
ported to have sold its lumber department to Stockton 
Box Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hamburg—Lenhart & Son suc- 
ceeded by Adam S. Lenhart, I. S. Lenhart retiring from 
active business. 

Scranton— Mason 
Chapin Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Centerville—F. M. Slagle & Co. 
purchased the stock of the Floete lumber vard in 
Wakonda and will operate under management of An- 
drew Peterson, 

TEXAS. Houston—Day-Miller Lumber Co. changing 
name to Day Lumber & Timber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—C. G. Irvine reported to 
have purchased shingle mill of W. E. Hoage. 

Crocker—F, M. & R. Shingle Co. will move plant and 
equipment to Fairfax where it will operate under name 
of Ray Shingle Co. 

Withrow—Macdonald Grain Co. will move its lumber 
yards to Waterville. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—R. Mankin & Co., 
dealers in lumber and building materials, moved to new 
quarters at 26th St. and Guyan Ave. 

WISCONSIN. Stoughton—A. E. Skinner, secretary- 
manager Heddles Lumber Co. purchased Chase Fuel Co, 


_ New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. DeWitt—S. Burleigh is building a new 
hickory mill on a site near the old Burleigh Mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Atwater—Adams Box & Crate Co. 
will erect box factory on the grounds of the Stewart 
Fruit Packing Plant. 

KENTUCKY. Barbourville—T. W. Minton & Co. ac- 
quired a 20-acre site and will erect bandmill, ware- 
house, turning department, dry kilns, blower system, 
fire protection system, etc. 

NEBRASKA. York—E. S. Clarke Co. will rebuild 
the planing mill which was burned. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Burgess Lumber 
Co. will erect planing mill, shed, install power plant, 
planer, edger, trimmer and blower system; plant to 
have daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

WASHINGTON.  Arlington—Eyre Shingle Co., will 
erect lumber and shingle mill. 

WISCONSIN. Medford—Otto Maurer building an ad- 
dition, 30x36 ft. to woodworking plant. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—H. C. and Max Welilast 
have engaged in business at 5562 Pasadena Ave., 48 
Builders Hardwood Floor Co. 

Los Angeles—Nickey Bros. recently began wholesale 
lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Fort Myers—-Le Bow Sash & Door Co., 
recently began; mfr. 

Golden Gate—Golden Gate Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan; planing mill and retail yard. 

Miami—Millard Snyder, of McKinley Lumber Co., 
Canton, Ohio, has opened a Miami office and yard a8 
branch of that concern. 

MARYLAND.  Baltimore—Goddard Mill & Tumber 
Co. installing lumber yard and will operate saw and 
planing mill. 


owned by 


Hurley 
Lindas Lumber Co. moving headquarters 


Lumber Co. succeeded by Rh. J 


& Snowden Lumber Co. sold to 


MICHIGAN. Marlette—W. J. Chapman & Son re- 
cently began. 
NEBRASKA. Royal—Walrath & Sherwood Lumbet 


Co, opening yard with W. E. Butler in charge. 

NEW YORK. Flushing—Tisdale Lumber Co. recently 
began; retail. 

Iriendship—LBelmont Lumber Co., recently began. 

‘ sii Lumber Co. recently began; re 
ali. 

OHIO. Fostoria—R. E. Morris, of Lima, installing 
sawmill; will build warehouse and will go into whole- 
sale lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Holdenville—Holdenville Planing Mill 
will open a lumber yard. 

OREGON. Bandon—Sawmill of S. M. Wellock will 
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be opened for business as soon as plant is completed. 

Hauser—Jacob Mattson will open a plant for manu- 
facture of alder wood products. 

North Bend—Saw Mill of Darling & Singer has been 
opened under management of C. C. Cassatt. 

Walton—Shannon Lumber Co, will open yard, 

TEXAS. Zanquet, Chappell Hill, Orange Grove and 
Van Quette—Temple Lumber Co. opening retail yards; 
headquarters Pineland, 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Schafer Bros. will open 
lumber business. 

WISCONSIN. Crandon—Vulean Last Co. 
dimension mill to manufacture wooden heels. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Port Arthur—Pigeon River Lumber Co. 
organized und secured patent on 64,000 acres of timber 
in Nipigon District. Will put into operation the old 
Pigeon River plant which has been idle for four years. 
E. E. Johnson, secretary. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


FLORIDA. 





installing 


Jacksonville—Jones Lumber Co. building 


warehouse and will install complete building supply 
department, 
ILLINOIS. St. Augustine—J. S. Wlarrod erecting 


shed, 22x72 ft. 

OHIO. Canton—Extensive additions are being made 
to plant of Weintraub Lumber Co., including new office 
building. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Morrison-Merrill Lumber Co. 
pbuilding new lumber yard at Vark City; cost, $10,000, 

WASHINGTON. Husum—Red Fir Lumber Co. will 
install lumber yard. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA, Anniston—-Marbury Mill & Tammber Co., 
loss by fire; office, boiler room and adjacent buildings 
destroyed, 

ARKANSAS. Atlanta—Sawmill owned by Starrett & 
Orren destroyed by fire; loss reported at $1,500; planes 
and kilns saved. 

Helena—J. V. Stimson Hardwood Co., loss by fire 
between $50,000 and $75,000; large quantity of hard- 
wood lumber belonging to Buchanan & Brown destroyed. 

Junction City—Yard and buildings of Junction City 
Lumber Co, damaged by fire; loss, about $10,000. 

FLORIDA, Sarasota—Plant of Indian Beach Lumber 
Co. at Hillcrest damaged by fire, loss, $20,000. 


GEORGIA. Moultrie—Claud Morris, loss by fire in 
sawmill. 
ILLINOIS. Villa Park—John O. Mitzlaff Lumber Co. 


and Villa Park Coal & Material Co., loss by fire about 
$15,000. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Plant of Klamer-Goebel Fur- 
niture Co., damaged by fire, $2,000. 

Roachdale—American Veneer & Walnut Co., loss by 
fire, $75,000, 

IOWA. Wilton Junction—Economy Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $20,000. 

KENTUCKY. 
fire, $500. 

Paducah—Paducah Lumber Mfg. Co. 
Cooperage Co., loss by fire, $100,000. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—Kneeland-Bigelow Co., lost 
double band mill by fire, loss, $200,000. 

Koss—Central Lath & Lumber Co., owned by Edward 
and Walter Nowack, of Menominee, Mich., destroyed 
by fire, loss, $10,000. 

MISSOURI. Gideon—Gideon-Anderson Lumber Co., 
mill No. 1 damaged by fire, loss, $20,000. 

NEBRASKA. York—York Planing Mill, owned by 
E. S. Clarke Co., destroyed by fire, loss about $12,000. 


Louisville—Embry Box Co., loss by 


and Paducah 


TEXAS. Rosebud—William Cameron, loss by fire. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
ONTARIO. Osaquam—Indian Lake Lumber Co., loss 


by fire; sawmill destroyed; will be rebuilt. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 16.—The R. J. Wiggs 
Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., announces the pur- 
chase of 110,000,000 feet of hardwood stumpage 
from the Thorn-Reed Lumber Co. for a considera- 
tion of more than $500,000. The property involved 
is located in the vicinity of Apalachicola, Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., June 15.—The purchase 
of 20,000 acres of timber land adjoining the town 
of Venus, in Highlands county, Florida, for a 
consideration of $350,000, was announced at 
Sebring on Thursday by I. Eisenstein, manager of 
the Miami office of the Sherman Realty Co. The 
Miami company purchased the property from 
George W. Ward of Washington, D. C., Mr. Eisen- 
stein’ stated, adding that Sheriff Bob Hancock of 
Highlands County and Deputy Sheriff Williams 
handled the sale. It is planned to sub-divide the 
property and sell lots. 


LovisviLLe, Ky., June 15.—Bond Brothers, of 
Louisville and Elizabethtown, Ky., dealers in ties, 
lumber, timber ete., recently closed a deal for 
purchase of 11,660 acres of timber land in Bullit 
and Nelson Counties, Kentucky, within about forty 
Miles of Louisville, almost all of the land being 
heavily timbered, with tie and sawmill material. 
it Is claimed that there are over 4,000 acres of 
virgin timber included in the timber. The property 
was bought from Dr. Robert Wedekind, Louisville, 
who has been grazing blooded cattle on the land 
for some years. . 


pL ORTLAND, Orw., June 13.—The Deer Island Log- 
eaed Co., of which Edward Murphy is manager. 
ught from Foss, of Bay City, Mich., a tract of 
Imber near the holdings of the Deer Island com- 
fe on the Oregon side of the Columbia River. 
‘ear Deer Island. On the Washington side of 


the Columbia the Western Spar Co. added timber 


in the vicinity of Kalama to its holdings. The 
Western Spar Co. operates plants in North Port- 
land and at Columbia City on the lower Columbia. 
H. B. Murphy is president. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., June 15.—The Twin Tree Lum- 
ber Co., Hopkins, Ga., has just concluded the pur- 
chase of timber lands of J. I. Miller of Henderson, 
N. C., comprising several thousand acres in Mc- 
Intosh and Liberty counties. It is reported the 


purchase price was approximately one _ million 
dollars. R. P. Richardson, secretary of the Twin 


Tree Lumber Company will be in charge of the 
new mill which is now under construction near 
Warsaw, Ga., on the Seaboard Air Line railway. 
It will be equipped with modern machinery and 
will have an annual capacity of twenty million 
feet. As the land is cleared, it will be subdivided 
into small farms by the ‘win ‘Tree Co. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK | 


Little change is reported by sash and door man- 
ufacturers of Tacoma, Wash., this week. The fea- 
ture of the market is the inerease in the demand 
from the middle West, though the south Atlantic 
States are still heavy buyers. Prices have made 
no change, and the mills are still operating at 
about SO percent capacity. Discounts average 77. 











Well distributed over the entire territory, the 
products of the Minneapolis-St. Paul sash and door 
mills are finding an even outlet. The plants are 
operating on a full schedule. The city and the 
country trade has held up consistently. The last 
week measured well with the one preceding. Trade 
this year has been fully up to that of last, and 
with many of the factories it has made a much 
better record. Sash and door men still are bending 
much of their energies to making estimates for 
prospective customers. Factories given over to the 
manufacture of cabinet and special work are doing 
a substantial business. There is prospect for con 
tinued good business. Prices have not changed. 

Interior finish and sash and door plants at Du- 
luth, Minn., have not as yet experienced any letup 
in their operations. All these plants are running 
full time, and quotations are being well maintained. 


Millwork plants at Kansas City, Mo., report last 
week a little slow in new business, with a falling 
off in the volume of specials. Yard stock con- 
tinues in good local demand. 

Suilding activity in Columbus, Ohio, is still very 
brisk, and orders for all kind of millwork are com- 
ing in. ‘The demand as compared with last week 
is about the same. A lot of homes and residences 
as well as larger buildings are now going up, and 
in consequence a good many sash and doors are 
being disposed of. Nearly all mills are being op- 
erated and labor is pretty plentiful. There is still 
some cutting of prices, but on the whole they are 
fairly well maintained. 

The Buffalo, N. Y., door factories and planing 
mills are getting a fair volume of business, the 
amount of new work being about the same as a 
month ago. It is mostly made up of orders for 
small structures, and big buildings are fewer than 
a year ago. 

The Baltimore, Md., sash and door men are going 
ahead, with a fair volume of business coming out. 
Since construction work proceeds on a scale to set 
new records for the sums of money involved, it 
follows that the local needs run to large propor- 
tions. But the demand has attracted stocks in 
large quantities, and the competition continues very 
keen. The advantage, of course, is with the mills 
turning out special work, on which the profits are 
fairly attractive. 


Sash and Door Golf Tournament 


The annual golf tournament under the auspices 
of the Wholesale Sash & Door Association took 
piace at the Riverside Country Club, Chicago, last 
Friday, following the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation held the previous day. The golf meet was 
very well attended, there being more players and 
spectators out than at any of the previous annual 
affairs of the kind. 

The magnificent silver challenge cup offered by 
the association was won by KE. A. Bowles, of the 
Iron City Sash & Door Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
cup must be won three years in succession to give 
the holder permanent title thereto. 

The smaller cups, for low gross and low net 
scores, Were won respectively by P. A. Richardson, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., and William J. Adams of St. 
Joseph, Mich. The low net, however, was deter- 
mined only by playing three holes to decide a 
three cornered tie between Mr. Adams, H. M. Hurd, 
of Merrill, Wis., and H. A. Hurd, of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., making a very interesting finish for the 
game. 

A luncheon was served in the clubhouse at noon 
and a thoroughly good time was enjoyed by all 
participating in the affair. 








' Many old homes need modernizing and a 
{Bruce oak floor, laid over the old worn floor- 
» ing, will do much to tone up the interior. 





, | Selling or rental value will 


















be increased. fi lé fF. : 
ae 

To help you bring these Wl 

advantages home to peo- ee 
is 


ple in your vicinity, we 
have prepared this mail 
enclosure with space for 
your imprint, which 
we will send you in 
quantities on request, 
How many can you 
use? 


Mixed Car Shipments 


Order Bruce Oak Flooring with Southern Hard- 
wood Products and Arkansas Short-Leaf Pine, 
Write for delivered price book. 




















Bring Flooring 
Sales Y our Way 


If some of your good dealer 
competitors are taking floor- 
ing sales away from you, 
bring them back by laying 
in a small stock of 


HUDSON 
Oak Flooring 


YUere is a flooring that you can 
meet competition with. It is well 
machined, possesses a glass smooth 
finish, matches right up tight and 
it’s economical, too. 


Write for name of our 
nearest distributor. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


P. O. Box 217 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Owned by Hudson & Dugger Company. 
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Why a “Dumbdora”’? 


They knock the girl who is beautiful, 
but dumb. She isn’t the one to be sorry 
for. The real tragedy of life is repre- 
sented by the girl who is homely and 
dumb. 

-And that’s that for girls! 

But the man we feel sorry for is the one 
that is not open to conviction. 
Now, seriously, we would like the op- 
portunity to show you how “LaRED” 
Products and “LaRED” Service’ will 
smooth away some of your worries. 


TRY US ON AN ORDER FOR 


Genuine Louisiana Tidewater Red Cypress 
Cypress Window and Door Frames 
Soft Texture Tidewater Tupelo 
Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
Fir—Spruce—Hemlock 
| Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 
Try Our ‘“‘LaRED’’ Brand 
of Premium Cedar Shingles 
**LaRED’”’ Supremes—-The 100% Shingles 
“*LaRED”’ Extra Clears 100% clear, 85% edge grain | 
“* LaRED”’ Star A Stars—Real Stars | 


Louisiana Red Cypress Company 


of New Orleans 


Entire Fourth Floor : | 
Poydras Building, 1018-19 White Bldg., | 
New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. | 














CORINTH, MISS. 


OAK CAR MATERIAL 
SHORTLEAF PINE 
DIMENSION BOARDS 
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Ours is the Trade 
that Service made 
OODFELLOW 


LUMBER Co. 


Natural Bridge at Goodfellow 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Established 1847 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


Foreign Forwarders, 


Customs Brokers. We 

29 Broadway, NEW YORK handle all classes of 
Re — Meena oe 

an scount drafts. 

Ocean Freight Commercial Credits 
Brokers for Exports& Imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 


“Tote -road and 
Trail,’ the new vol- 











mr 
ba ume of verse by Mr. 
x Ss Malloch now ready 
be for delivery, is the 
19 yD, 4 most important and 
ayy : entertaining that 
Wher ; has come from his 
pen. It represents 
q the ripe genius of 


nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy 
and man, with the 
lumber business. It 
assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
in book form. 


No book of verse 
will afford a lum- 
berman or _ logger 
greater joy, or serve aS a more welcome gift 
to his friend. 

“Tote-road and Trail’ has been printed 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound 
in clota, gola stamped, and witk gilt top. 
The illustrations are in full color, from a 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.50. 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 


























MARINETTE, WIS. 


June 15.—-The Bay Shore Lumber Co., of Soper- 
ton, has completed logging in the vicinity of Camp 
12, Marinette County, and started to wreck the 
camp. A few buildings have been moved to Camp 
$4, where the company will continue logging. The 
Bay Shore Co. began to log near Soperton about 
twenty vears ago, and has extended eastward, 

Foster City, a village in Dickinson County, Mich- 
igan, formerly owned by the Foster Lumber Co., 
has been sold for $30,000. The village has a pop 
Wlation of 250, and contains sawmill, twenty-seven 
residences, hotel, post office and general store. The 
buyer expects to establish a summer resort. 

Edward A. Hamar, son of Mr. and Mrs. N. W. 
Hamar, of Marinette, and an official of the Worces- 
ter Lumber Co., of Chassell, Mich., was reé@lected 
for the third time as president of the Upper Penin- 
stla Development Bureau at a meeting held at the 
local Riverside Country Club recently. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


June 15.—Demand for practically all items of 
hardwoods continues good, but prices are still low. 
Production is being curtailed to some extent. The 
automobile, furniture and building trades are all 


buying for immediate requirements only. Other 
hardwood consumers are buying sparingly. FAS 


and No. 1 common sap gum are moving slowly, 
with little demand for the other grades, and prices 
are weak. Red gum is holding up fairly well, 
with no change in prices. The overseas demand 
continues good, and shipments are exceedingly 
heavy, bookings continuing to come in from the 
smaller shippers. a 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


June 15.—Demand for hardwoods is holding up 
fairly well, and movement is satisfactory as a 
whole, although the market will have to advance 
a few dollars on a number of items before the trade 
will feel that it is doing much more than swapping 
dollars on production and sales. While complaint 
has been heard concerning some hardwood items, it 
has not been of sales, but of too much production. 
Oak, red gum, poplar, chestnut, walnut and bass- 
wood appear to be very fair. Ash, cottonwood, 
and sap gum could show improvement. Maple and 
elm are fair. Quotations on inch stocks at Louis- 
ville read: Quartered white oak, FAS, $125@140; 
common, $75@85 ; quartered red oak, FAS, $105@ 
110; common, $65@67.50; plain white oak, FAS, 
$854 100; common, $60@62.50; plain red, $82@ 
90; common, $55@58. Poplar, FAS, $105@110; 
sups and selects, $70@75 ; common, $50@55 ; quar- 
tered and plain red gum, FAS, $80@85 ; common, 
$53@58 ; quartered sap, FAS, $57; common, $40; 
plain sap, $52 and $384. Walnut, FAS, $215; se- 
lects, $150; common, $110; No. 2 common, $50. 
Chestnut, $105 and $57. Cottonwood, $53.50 and 
$38.50. Ash, $95 and $55. Basswood, $85 and 


$55. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 15.—-Sales and shipments of hardwoods 
continue good, but prices are exceeding low, though 
there is some indication of higher. It is evident 
that few mills are now actually down, for many 
have opened up again. The weekly report of the 
Valley Log Loading Co. is not available, but it is 
estimated that log loadings were about 250 cars 
for two loaders for the week just ended. More 
hardwoods have been shipped the first five months 
of this year than in that period of any year in 
history, and yet lumber stocks are said to be far 
above the averages of other years. 

In the domestic market the principal demand is 
coming from the interior trim plants, building ma- 
terial people, and flooring plants. This building 
trades group has bought an.exceptionally large vol- 
ume of hardwoods and continues to send in in- 
quiries and place orders, though the prices being 
paid are far from satisfactory. The building de- 
mand is expected to continue throughout the sum- 
mer months. The automobile people are still taking 
heavily of hardwoods, and orders from them have 
been exceedingly good for the last sixty days, but 
it is hardly thought that it can continue through- 
out the summer. A slight falling off has been noted in 
the demand from the furniture factories, which up 
to the present have been in the market steadily, 
because many furniture makers are bought up for 
the present, and are now on vacations or making 
plans for the midsummer shows. Other groups are 
buying only sparingly of hardwoods. The export 
demand continues good. May overseas shipments 
were about as heavy as April, which was the record 
month. Prices for foreign sales are not satisfac- 
tory, however. 





J. HW. Townshend, executive vice president Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, secretary-manager 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and = presi- 
dent American Overseas Forwarding Co., left last 
night for Estes Park, Colo., where he will spend 
several weeks recuperating from his recent illness, 
Mr. Townshend is rapidly getting back to perfect 


health. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


June 16.—The market here and in southeastern 
Wisconsin is spotted; buyers will not place large 
stock orders, but pick up small lots for immediate 
needs, suilding is well under way, and most con- 
tracts for lumber were made early. The lumber 
market is affeeted by slack in industrial lines. The 
movement of hardwoods is slow. Prices for all 
lumber remain low, due to overproduction. Some 
mill owners are of the opinion that prices are due 
to advance, and point to a slightly firmer market 
in hardwood as proof. Millwork trade is not as 
brisk. The millwork factories have a chance to 
catch up on back orders, but their production is 
dropping off, because contracts were made early in 
the season. The retail vards continue to have an 
almost normal trade, with southern pine, fir, and 
hemlock leading in orders. Slight concessions of- 
fered on a few of the lower grades for immediate 
shipment have been withdrawn. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


June 15.—Business in hardwoods has not been 
very lively during the last week or so. Retailers 
are not carrying large stocks. Some inquiries have 
been coming in. Prices have changed but little, al- 
though there has been some weakness in gums, 
Walnut continues in good demand. Ash has been 
quiet. Cottonwood is in fair demand, a good deal 
being bought by box and crate manufacturers, who 
are fairly busy. Most wood consuming plants here 
and at Tell City and Jasper, Ind., are being op- 
erated on fairly good time. Furniture interests 
await the results of midsummer markets. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


June 15.—Lumber demand in this vicinity con- 
tinues to improve. Hemlock sales are very brisk, 
while hardwood demand is fair. The furniture 
manufacturers are buying, and there are some sales 
to manufacturers of flooring. The lower grades 
in hardwoods are especially in demand, and a large 
part of the consumption is in the crating trade. 
The lath market is very active, demand coming 
principally from the East and calling for No. 1 
and 2 4-foot and 32-inch hemlock lath. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


June 15.—Hardwood inquiries are more numer- 
ous, although no large orders have been placed. 
3usiness is still divided between retailers and 
factories. Hand to mouth buying is pretty general 
with the dealers. There is still a little price cut- 
ting, but quotations are pretty well maintained. 
Oak and chestnut are among the leading hard- 
woods. James B. Patton, assistant sales manager 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports business fair, 
with furniture factories and inside trim men the 
best buyers. M. W. Stark, vice president Amer- 
ican Column & Lumber Co., reports business pretty 
good, with a brighter outlook for fall. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


June 15.—An improvement in demand for hard- 
woods from most automotive plants is noted, and 
is attributed largely to the consistent production 
schedules. There is increasing evidence that larger 
purchases for new closed models are contemplated. 
According to trade factors, there are marked indi- 
cations that the changes incident to presentation 
of new models will be productive of more normal 
purchases. 

The wholesale market in softwoods is somewhat 
stronger. Purchases by retail yards are quite 
satisfactory in the face of inventories which are 
nearing . completion. A constantly increasing 
building program in this section is believed to in- 
dicate a heavier demand during the next sixty 
days. The transit car situation in the Detroit 
territory is showing a marked improvement, with 
transit offerings moving more freely. 

The body parts plant of the Ford Motor Co. at 
L’Anse is manufacturing wooden body parts for 
the Hudson Motor Co. under a one-year contract. 

The Brown Lumber Co., of Manistique, has re- 
sumed lumbering operations near Steuben. 

Over 4,000,000 feet of lumber will be logged 
from the Indian Lake region, near Manistique, 48 
a result of the building of a 7-mile spur to the 
Soo Railway. 
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JACKSON, MISS. 


June 16.—Local manufacturers of hardwood re- 
port a slow and steady improvement in the market. 


The volume of inquiries is very large, and more 
business is being placed than for some time. Prices 
have not moved either way, but are firmer. Thick 


oak continues strong. The building trades are 
taking considerable hardwood. Logs are getting 
searcer, on account of low prices and farmers who 
supply logs returning to their fields. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


June 16.—Hardwood trade leaves plenty of room 
for improvement. General reports are that it is 
quite dull, though here and there a dealer reports 
to be better. In southern pine there is 
said to be a firmer undertone, and a larger run of 


business 


orders. Retail yards report an active business, 
with the building season in full swing. The re- 


tailers are 
ing orders. 

With almost 100 percent attendance of the hard- 
wood membership, and a few of the southern piners, 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club left June 10 to 
attend the convention of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association at Louisville, going on the 
river steamer Cincinnati. It proved to be an ideal 
way to go. At Brown’s Hotel, Louisville, head 
quarters were established in private dining room 
No. 2 on the mezzanine. Mr. Wendelstein, of the 
Jones Hardwood Co., Boston, played the piano, 
and a fair secretary pro-tem was in charge of the 
smokes. Of course the headliner was “Sweet Ade- 
line.’ Most of those in attendance returned to 
Cincinnati Friday night. 

With the annual pieniec outing of the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club set for the afternoon and eve- 
ning of Tuesday, June 23, additional arrangements 
have been made whereby those desiring to do so 
may go to the Pines Country Club in time to get 
their lunch. 

Dwight Hinckley, president National American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, plans to leave for 
New York next week, where he will attend a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the association 
on June 26. Mr. Hinckley is planning a swing 
around the western cireuit during July in the in 
terest of the association. He will leave Cincinnati 
July 7 and will be gone about three weeks, visiting 
members in the Northwest and on the Pacific coast. 
r, of S. H. Bolinger & Co., Shreve 
was a house guest of Mr. Hinckley over 
end. While playing golf, Mr. Bolinger 
lost a valuable diamond ring and after a pains- 
taking search gave it up for good, but the next 
day a caddy returned it to the owner. 

KE. S. Shippen, of the Arkan Ash Co., Kaiser, 
Ark., was a visitor in Cincinnati last week, calling 
on connections and customers. 


pursuing a conservative policy in plac- 


S. Hl. Bolinge 
port, La., 
the week 


J. E. Zimmer, Grand Rapids representative of the 
Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co., is spending a week at 
the company’s headquarters. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


June 17.—Weather is ideal for logging, and 
southern pine not logged last summer and fall 
is being cut. Trees thought inaccessible are being 


logged. Yard stocks dry rapidly. Heart cutting 
‘continues strong, but there are hardly enough 
small cutting orders. Many small mills are on 
short time because unable to eut ‘and carry their 
stock. Few large operations here are at full ea 


pacity, but eut according to demand. The general 
‘pinion is that July will bring a much heavier de- 
hand for fresh cutting. The Golden Sawmill Co., 





Number of Crossties Purchased, by Kinds 
Kind of Wood— 





1923 *1915 
PROUD 56a, 5 :5)-0r os oO 35,976,117 *97, 106.6: 51 
MIA rors dan coated Noe ae, 62,915,237 8 
Southern pine ......... 22,049, "467 
Dough SMT fedrec arc whe ites 15,316, 571 6.92 50, 910 
1) ae ee Rei ia 243,835 4.478.612 
NE kei ccevedens £419,782 4,548,352 
Tamarack or ldreh....... 4,220,194 3,858,098 
RO tele rpg orc sana 3,676,228 5,122,103 
Hemlock... esse ccc. 3,477,740 859,662 
— RE cae hoe ark a etar eras 3,050,798 485,466 
SE eetanvancccnsves See 1,069,547 
| Eee peeerenins: 2.492.445 563,685 
PREM reri een 21279221 1,173.490 
Nestern yellow pine.... 1,339,507 1'402'836 
splgepole 1 ene ee 949,451 1,316,819 
Al <1 ICR SESS AUER abe 369,154 465,815 
COME ence tacee i ie | 1,141,480 1,361,694 


*The statisties for 1915 are incomplete. 


78 Total covers 
Percent of the total mileage in the United States; 


Golden, Miss., will soon discontinue its night run. 

The C. & R. Lumber Co., Blodgett, Miss., has 
been closed for several days on account of water 
scarcity. A new well is being drilled. 


Notes Revival in Export Business 

SAN Francisco, Cauir., June 13.—Shipments 
of Douglas fir to the Atlantic coast by Chas. 
R. McCormick & Co. during June will total ap- 


proximately 20,000,000 feet, according to J. 
Walter Kelly, sales manager of the company. 


The bulk of these shipments will be made in 
four steamers and will not include parcel ship- 
ments of fir and other lumber and timbers sent 
in small lots. 

Export business has shown a remarkable re- 
vival of activity, declares Mr. Kelly, and while 
most of the overseas inquiries and shipments are 
for timbers and ties there is an upward trend 
in business generally abroad, and the market 
is indicative of future gains in this business, 
which is having » good effect on the domestic 
and coastwise market. 

Creosoted timbers and lumber have shown a 
remarkable gain during the last month, he says. 
Increased business in this line has shown prob- 
ably the largest gain of any of the lumber 
branches. 

Curtailment of fir production in the face of a 
hig increase in volume is going to be a great 
benefit to the fir industry, Mr. Kelly believes. 
Volume, he says, not only on the Pacifie coast, 
in the South and in the East and middle West, 
but over the entire United States has shown 
gratifying increases, and while prices are low 
there are indications of and in some localities 
even reported increased prices. 

The curtailment, if kept in effect long enough, 
will place the fir industry on a stable basis with- 
in the year, is Mr. Kelly’s 3 prediction. 


Purchases of Cross Ties and Poles 


Statistics compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census of the Department of Commerce in co- 
operation with the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and just released for 
publication show that the number of ties pur- 
chased in 1923 exceeded the number reported 
for any previous year covered by the statistics 
except 1910. Oak continued to be the principal 
wood drawn upon, white oak ranking as the 
standard tie. Second place in tie purchases was 
retained by southern pine, but its relative posi- 
tion was somewhat below that of the four pre- 
ceding years. 

The number of poles reported purchased for 
1923 was smaller than for any other year for 
which statistics are available, the greatest rela- 
tive decrease being shown in the purchases by 
steam railroads. Cedar ineluding northern 
white, western red, southern white, southern red, 
and juniper continued to be the principal timber 
used for poles. Tables showing the number of 
cross ties purchased by kinds of wood for speci- 
fied years 1908 to 1923 and showing the number 
of poles purchased by kinds of wood for specified 
years 1908 to 1923 follow: 





of Wood, for Specified Years: 1908-1923 
1911 1910 1909 1908 
35,053,000 148,231,000 123,751,000 112,466,000 
59,508,000 68,382,000 57,152,000 48,110,000 
24,265,000 26,264,000 21,385,000 21,530,000 
11,253,000 11,629,000 9,067,000 7,988,000 
5,857,000 5,396,000 4,589,000 3,457,000 
7,542,000 7,760,000 6,629,000 8,074,000 
4,138,000 5,163,000 3,311,000 4,025,000 
8,015,000 7,305,000 6,777,000 8,172,000 
3,686,000 3,468,000 2,642,000 3,120,000 
1,293,000 1,621,000 378,000 262,000 
1,189,000 773,000 158,000 151,000 
1,820,000 2,165,000 2,088,000 $71,000 
1,109,000 T98,000 195,000 192,000 
2,696,000 4,612,000 6,797,000 3,093,000 
2,682,000 2,895,000 2,603,000 3,421,000 


reported purchases by 
estimated complete total, 


railroads 


representing 
121,400,000. 


Number of Poles Purchased, by Kinds of Wood, for Specified Years: 1908-1923 


Kind of Wood— 1923 1915 
Cedi PROC acon se cits recent onesans 3,060,794 4,077,964 
( “iene Sr Oe re 1,704,247 2,521,769 

sic! | Se a ee et 808,509 651.642 

; — Scr ar ee a 402,393 546,233 
“ua ia enetdt ew tsar ee alah ater 73,403 67,644 
Eee, eee eae aye 8,75¢ ‘ 2 

Al 3-1 an EN REN a aie Ppt yn 


1911 1910 1909 1908 
3,418,020 3,870,694 3,738,740 3,249,154 
2,100,144 2,431,567 2,439,825 2,200,139 

693,489 677,517 608,066 516,049 

161,690 184,677 179,586 116,749 

72,995 75,459 77.677 90,579 

199,590 265,290 236,842 160,702 

190,112 236,184 196,744 164,936 
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DIMENSION 






We offer you some 
mighty good values 
in this stock for we 
specialize in 


No. 1 and 2 
SHORTLEAF 
DIMENSION 


Large and Small orders are 
Solicited. Try a car soon. 


Lathrop Lumber Co. 


LATHROP, ALA. w=: 


‘Pine Plume > 


Lumber Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 











LONG LEAF 

Rift and Fiat 
Flooring 
Dimension, 
Roofers 


\ QUALITY — SERVICE // 


Thin Calling Specialists 


%”" and %" CEILING. 
4" and %" BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 
























































Machine Molder Practice 
A manual on molder work the ) operanon and 


th 
Pop ae vapepene mt we eee nee url 


sunnedmeuanieal alien neater then 
isfecmetion. Bound in Red Leathes, 4208 
postpaid. 


#1 So. Dearborn 
American Lumberman “" Chicago, DL Ss. 
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ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 
Varnville, S.C. 


LYON PINE COMPANY, 


dessa, Fa. 


PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 
Pineora, Ga. 

Also agents for 
DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
CYPRESS CO. 

In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. 
Gable; S.C. 
BURTON - SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA 
Perry, Fla. 


SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY, 

Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 

Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 











For Careful Buyers 


who desire lumber of the finest quality, thoroughly 
dried, expertly milled and carefully graded, we can 
fill your requirements. Try us on 


OAK, ASH, GUM, 
CYPRESS, PINE 


Our double band mill, battery of dry kilns and 
modern planing mill maintain a high standard of 
quality and service. 


MASSEE - FELTON LUMBER CO. 


Daily Capacity, 110M Feet. MACON, GEORGIA 


The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 



































TACOMA, WASH. 


Charles P. Craig, executive secretary 


June 12. 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence-Tidewater Asso- 
ciation, was the principal speaker at the regular 
mecting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club Wednes 
day. Mr. Craig is visiting Washington in an effort 
to bring the State into the association and asked 
the support of the Tacoma lumbermen for his 
project. After describing the proposed enlarge- 
ment of the canal facilities between the Great 
Lakes and tidewater, Mr. Craig told the lumbermen 
that the completion of this project will be of great 
benefit to the lumber industry of the Northwest. 
Ile showed how it will be possible, when the work 
is completed, for the Northwest mills to ship direct 
by water to the lumber consuming centers of the 
middle West. “Washington is the only State of 
the Northwest which has not joined the associa- 
tion,’ Mr. Craig declared. “I am asking you lum- 
bermen to investigate our project. and if you decide 
it is feasible, to take the matter up with your 
governor and urge him to bring the proposal before 
the Jegislature. There are at present nineteen 
States with a population of 42,000,000 who are 
associated in the organization.’ At the conclusion 
of Mr. Craig’s address he was the target for a 
volley of questions from the Jumbermen who 
showed deep interest in the proposition. The club 
decided to appoint a committee to investigate and 
report what action should be taken. A number 
of Tacoma’s leading business men were guests at 
the meeting and joined in the discussion of the 
project. 

No other business was brought up at the meet- 
ing. S. Arthur Huston, the newly elected bishop 
of the diocese of Olympia, made a brief talk. 

Tacoma lumbermen are taking an active part in 
the arrangements for the annual meetings of the 
Pacific Northwest Golf Association, which is to 
be held at the Tacoma Country & Golf Club June 
19 to 27. Paul H. Johns, of the City Lumber Co., 
and Fred N. Insinger, of the American Wood Pipe 
Co., are members of the general committee in 
charge of the tournament, and practically all the 
lumbermen golfers will be drafted as scorekepers 
and referees during the tournament. Many of the 
better players have entered for the amateur cham- 
pionship. 

Deep sea shipping from Tacoma during May was 
nearly on a par with May of last year, according 
to the harbormaster’s figures, which show 127 ves- 
sels with a tonnage of 338,471 tens arriving here 
during the month, as compared with 130 vessels 
of 355,575 tons for May, 1924. More than 70 per- 
cent of the ships were lumber carriers. Tacoma 
mills shipped more than 15,000,000 feet of lumber 
by water during the present week, the highest 
mark set for several months. 

The lumber carriers at the local docks during 
the week included the following: Portacoma docks, 
Wapama, California, 150,000 feet (part cargo) ; 
Roxen, Australia, 225,000 feet lumber and 1,400 
tons box shook (part eargo) ; Stanley Dollar, At- 
lantie coast, 1,000,000 feet (part cargo): West 
Cahokia, Australia, 650,000 feet (part cargo) ; 
Commercial Traveller, Atlantic coast, 450,000 feet 
(completing) ; Edgar F. Luckenbach, Atlantic 
coast, 1,500,000 feet (part cargo) ; Georgian, At- 
lantic coast, 700,000 feet (part cargo); Dorothy 
Wintermote, California, 75,000 feet (part cargo) ; 
Cross Keys, Japan, 800,000 feet (part cargo) ; 
Tiger, Atlantic coast, 850,000 feet (part cargo), 
and Pacific Shipper, Europe, 220,000 feet lumber 
and 18,000 doors (part cargo). Defiance Lumber 
Co., Cross Keys, Japan, 250,000 feet (part cargo), 
and Tokiwa Maru, Japan, 400,000 feet (part 
cargo). Baker dock, Caddopeak, California, 200,- 
000 feet lumber and 50,000 feet lath (part cargo), 
and Kentuckian, Atlantic coast, 8,682 doors (part 
cargo). Terminal dock, Regulus, west coast South 
America, 450,000 feet (part cargo) ; Horace Luck- 
enbach, Atlantic coast, 750,000 feet (part cargo), 
and Providencia, Mexico, 80,000 feet creosoted 
piling (part cargo). Wheeler, Osgood Co., Skag- 
way, California, 550,000 feet (part cargo). Rose- 
dale dock, Providencia, Mexico, 350,000 feet creo- 
soted piling (part cargo). Balfour dock, Daven- 
port, California, 800,000 feet (part cargo), and 
John C, Kirkpatrick, California, 250,000 feet (part 
cargo). St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Stanley 
Dollar, Atlantic coast, 800,000 feet (part cargo) ; 
Horace Luckenbach, Atlantic coast, 500,000 feet 
(part cargo); Dorothy Wintermote, California, 
275,000 feet (part cargo), and Arizona Maru, 
Japan, 650,000 feet (additional loading). Dick- 
man Lumber Co., Georgian, Atlantic coast, 525,000 
feet (part cargo) ; Vinita, Atlantic coast, 300,000 
feet (part cargo) ; Dorothy Wintermote, California, 
500,000 feet (part cargo), and Griffdu, California, 
675,000 feet (part cargo). Tidewater Mill Co., 


Dorothy Wintermote, California, 400,000 feet (part 
cargo). 

The shutdown of ‘Tacoma mills, which was 
projected early in the summer, now seems likely 
to be called off. A check up of the mills made 
this week shows only four which are definitely 
planning to close June 15, and two of these are 
to be shut for repair work. 

The log rate case, now before the Thurston 
County courts, is the principal topic of conversa- 
tion among Tacoma lumbermen and logging opera- 
tors this week. The refusals of the railroads to 
move logs except at the advanced rates included 
in Tariff No. 29 has put the operators in a 
quandary. ‘The action of the State department of 
public works in asking for an injunction against 
the advanced rates has cleared the situation to 
some extent, and the mills affected now expect to 
be able to continue operations while the matter is 
fought out in the courts. Should the higher rates 
be maintained, the leading operators claim, it will 
be impossible to operate the camps and mills under 
present market conditions, and a shutdown which 
will throw thousands of men out of work is ex 
pected to result should the final decision go against 
the lumbermen. 

The Polson Logging Co., of Hoquiam, has pur- 
chased 118,000,000 feet of standing timber in the 
Olympic national forest in the Cook Creek area. 
The announcement of the sale was made this week 
at Olympia by R. L. Fromme, supervisor of the 
Olympic forest. The Polson company bid $3.50 a 
thousand on the fir, spruce and cedar, and $1 a 
thousand on the hemlock. 

The last timber on the city’s Cushman power 
project has been logged. Mark E. Reed, president 
of the Phoenix Logging Co., notified the city au- 
thorities that the work has been completed, with 
the exception of 5,000,000 feet which will be floated 
out when the power dam is built. 

John Pineo, of Tacoma, who has been operating 
a shingle mill at Redondo for the last three years, 
has started the construction of a new shingle mill 
near Centralia, which will have a daily capacity 
of 80,000 feet. Operations will start at the new 
plant about July 15. 

A petition for the dissolution of the old Pacific 
Coal & Lumber Co., organized in 1891, was filed 
in the superior court this week by Everett G. 
Griggs, president of the company. The hearing 
on the petition will be held Aug. 19. 

The’ Reed Mill Co., of Shelton, has opened a 
sales office in Tacoma at 619 Tacoma Building. 
C. H. Kreinenbaum, formerly with the Dempsey 
Lumbér Co., has accepted the position of sales 
manager for the company and is in charge of the 
office here. The Reed mill is expected to. start 
operations some time in July. 

Ralph H. Shaffer, president Pacific Box Co., 
returned this week from a four months’ trip to the 
Far Kast, during which he visited China, Japan, 
the Vhilippines and the Dutch East Indies. Mr. 
Shaffer reports a heavy and continuous demand 
for box shook from these districts, but was not 
optimistic over the outlook for lumber in general. 
China, he declared, is badly hit by the latest 
revolution, while the credit situation in Japan is 
far from good and shows little sign of improve- 
ment. He expects Chinese conditions to improve 
within six months, however. 

Two of Tacoma’s most prominent lumbermen 
were drawn to serye on a Federal court jury next 
week. With more than 5,000 names in the box 
and only 24 talesmen drawn, Everett G. Griggs, 
president St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and 
George J. Osgood, general manager of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., were included. 

George Williams, Minneapolis and Chicago repre- 
sentative for the Pacific Mutual Door Co., spent 
several days in Tacoma this week as the guest of 
J. A. Gabel, president of the company. 

E. H. Burns, of the Burns Lumber Co., Duluth, 
was a Tacoma visitor this week. Mr. Burns was 
on his way home from the Shrine convention at 
Los Angeles. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


June 13.—B. J. Boorman, Oakland lumberman, 
in a letter addressed to the city commissioner of 
Oakland, declared that the Dennison and _ Liv- 
ingston street wharfs, where the bulk of the lum- 
ber shipments are made, are in such deplorable 
conditions that ships are unable to move in or out 
at low tide, resulting in great loss. He requested 
the dredging of the channel near the two wharfs, 
where more than 200,000,000 feet of lumber passes 
each year. Commissioner Goodrich promises im- 
mediate relief through the dredging of the estuary. 

Chester Dewey, purchasing agent of the Dewey 
Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex., and Ralph Matrinez, pur 
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chasing agent of the Arkansas Valley Lumber Co., 
Wichita, Kan.. were visitors in the city last week 
during the entertainment of Shriners. While here 
they purchased some lumber. 

R. F. Pray, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, has 
just returned from a trip through the sugar and 
white pine regions south of San Francisco. Mr. 
Pray is optimistic, believing that pine prices are on 
the upward trend. 

Burton W. Adams, lumber sales manager of the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., just returned from 
the mills, reports that the company’s stock of high 
grade lumber is virtually sold out. The box fac- 
tory has been shut down and the machinery utilized 
in increasing production in the remanufacturing 
division, which is far behind orders. Export busi- 
ness has shown a decided picking up. ‘Price com- 
petition is playing havoc with the market,” de- 
elared Mr. Adams. “No. 2 shop can not be pro 
duced and sold at $45 per thousand. We have 
enough box lumber in our sheds to care for our box 
factory for three or four months after resuming 
operations.” 

The strike of the train crews of the Pickering 
Lumber Co.'s mill at Standard City, near Sonora, 
which threatened to tie up woods operations, was 
broken when the company obtained additional 
crews, the strikers returning under the old agree- 


| EVERETT, WASH. 


June 13.—George A. Bergstrom, president of the 
Pacific Timber Co. and the C-B Lumber & Shingle 
Co., has returned from an automobile trip to 
California, bringing home his daughter Charlotte 
from Mills College. Analyzing business conditions 
3ergstrom 


jn the northern part of California, Mr. 





The crop is certainly being given every chance 
in the world to be a bumper.” 

P. H. Olwell, sales manager Jamison Lumber 
& Shingle Co., notes that the cedar mills have 
about ten days’ business ahead, with a feeling of 
strength underlying the market. The booking 
of three days of normal business would carry the 
mills through to the July shutdown, so that the 
prospects for red cedar shingles are brighter than 
they have been for some time. The shingle mills 
generally plan for a shutdown of one to two 
weeks following July 4. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 13.—Log production continues to dwindle 
in Whatcom County, as loggers complain about 
the new inerease in log rates on the railroads. 
The most noticeable reduction has occurred on 
the Milwaukee, where about fifty cars are handled 
daily as against ninety to one hundred a few 
weeks ago. However, practically all the camps 
are still running, but most of them are getting 
ready to close for midsummer. How long they 
will be down will depend on the weather. If the 
season is extremely dry they will remain down 
until the fall rains. Camps still active are those 
of the Campbell River Lumber Co., St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Chinn Timber Co., Hoff & 
Pinkey. Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Wuerkla 
Bros., Heaton & Olsen and the Fobes Logging Co. 


No extensive shutdown is planned by the mills. 
The shingle mills are hopeful of continuing with- 
out a cessation and none of the lumber mills will 
close except for repairs, so far as now planned. A 
few small shingle mills are still idle and they are 
not likely to become active before next fall. 

Light cargo shipments 
were made this week. 
They were: Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Whitney Olson, 1,500,- 
000 feet, San Pedro; 
George Olson, 1,400,000 
feet, San Pedro; Ma- 
kena, 700.000 feet, Hon- 


olulu: Bonita (due), 
3,000,000 feet, Atlantic 
coast. The Morrison 


Mill Co. will make an- 
other box shipment to 
Ifawaii this month. 


The Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills’ new elee- 
tric crane, with a 100- 
foot boom, swivel truck 
and a lifting power of 
five tons, was placed in 
service at the cargo 
dock this week. It is 
a Colby machine and 
looms large on the 








waterfront. 


“‘White’’ (pine) elephant, actual size about 10 by 15 inches, carved by J. A. Loggie, presi- 
B. W. Adams, sales manager of the lumber department of the Fruit dent Whatcom Falls 
Growers Supply Co., with sales offices at San Francisco and mills at Mill Co., returned this 

week from a month’s 


Susanville and Hilt, Calif. Mr. Adams used a solid piece of kiln dried 
California white pine 4 inches thick, 10 inches wide and 16 inches long 
to demonstrate that thick California white pine from Lassen County is 
perfectly kiln dried at the Susanville plant, and this is shown by the fact 
that the entire piece was carved without disclosing a particle of check J. H. Bloedel, 
or discoloration. The beautiful texture of the wood and its perfect kiln 
drying are well illustrated in the accompanying photograph 


says crops were never in better shape than at pres- 
ent, due to heavy rains, and there is a general 
feeling of optimism. Business men, and lumber 
dealers in particular, are looking for a large volume 
of business next fall. “Oakland impressed me 
more favorably than any other center in Cali- 
fornia,’ says Mr. Bergstrom. It seems to be go- 
ing ahead on a stable basis, encouraging enter- 


prises such as the automobile industry and 
shredded wheat, to the extent that the plain 
meaning is a large payroll for that city. They 


have shown the good judgment to insist on con- 
Servative real estate values, so that factory sites 
can be secured at favorable figures; and the same 
tendency is noticeable with respect to residential 
and business property. This seems to be char- 
acteristic of Oakland in a greater degree than 
of any other west Coast city, and I would not be 
Surprised in ten years’ time to learn that Oak- 
land and its neighboring municipalities, such as 
Berkeley, Alameda and Fruitvale, had been united 
Into the largest city on the Coast. In fact they 
are so closely built up now that the boundary 
line between them. is scarcely noticeable.” 
Rudolph Weidauer, well known lumberman, has 
received an optimistic letter from W. H. Murfin, of 
Fargo, N. D., saying that section never had better 
Prospects at the beginning of June than this year. 
If the crops come through, the late summer busi- 
hess here will be big,’”’ the letter continues. ‘An- 
other fine rain fell all over this section June 3. 


visit in southern Cali- 
fornia, most of his time 
being spent at Coronado 
3each. 
presi 
dent Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, was this 
week reélected a trustee 
of the Bellingham Se- 
curities Syndicate (Ine.), and Vice President J. J. 
Donovan was reélected a trustee of the Bellingham 
3ay Improvement Co., which he once managed. 
Bellingham lumbermen helped materially in the 
city’s campaign for funds for the erection of a 
hotel in Shuksan Meadows, Mount Baker region, 
where the Federal Government is building a road 
that will be finished in July. A $250,000 resort 
will be built there this year and in 1926. Among 
the lumbermen who subscribed were Fred J. Wood, 
Archie Morrison, J. J. Donovan, J. G. Earles, 
J. H. Prentice and J. A. Loggie. The city raised 
$225,000 in less than six days. 


COOS BAY, ORE. 


June 13.—The Coos Bay Lumber Co.'s two mills, 
and Mills A and B of the Stout Lumber Co. in 
North Bend, operated six days last week. An- 
nouncement was made that the extra work was 
only for the one day, and the six day week would 
not be continued. Special orders were accountable 
for the overtime work. The Coos Bay Logging Co., 
with a camp at Delmar, has decided to close on 
June 19 and remain down until after the Fourth. 
The Coos Veneer & Box Co. is running with a re- 
duced force. Manager Gen B. Ostlind says orders 
are not heavy. 

The City of Vancouver arrived here several days 
late for a cargo which goes to the Orient. She is 
taking the lumber at the Bay Park and Stout mills. 
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LONGLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


We Specialize in 


2x4 





We also make 
Gang Sawn 


4" Flooring, 


Car Decking gaat 
Framing and 2 x 6 
Yard Timbers S1S 2E Standard 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson-Waits 
Caryville, Fla. Lumber Co. 
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Good grades— 
Good milling— 
Good values— 
Good service— 


Gum 
Tupelo 
Oak 
Ash 
Hickory 


Aycock 
Mil: Holley 


Lumber City, 
“cs. | Lumber@. 
On Southern Ry. JACKSONVI LLE,FLA. 
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| Cummer Gypress Co. | 
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Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBEI 
Cypress : 


Rough and Dressed 
| Shingles and Lath 
i 

| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
‘‘Ask the Wholesaler’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY. FLORIDA 

















THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Co LOUISIANA Coo 


RANT 
SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


| 


WHITE 
OAK 


RED 
OAK 


RED 








offered for prompt de- 
livery. Order in straight 
or mixed Cars. 


HICKORY—OAK 
GUM 


HICKORY 
GUM 15,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Common 
5,000’ 6/4 No. | Common 
SAP 30,000’ 6/4 No. 2 Common 
15,000’ 8/4 No. | Common 


15,000’ 8/4 No. 2 Common 
30,000’ 8/4 No. 3 Common 
15,000’ 10/4 No. | Common & Btr. 
8,000’ 12/4 No. | Common & Btr. 
7,000’ 16/4 No. | Common & Btr. 


MIXED OAK 


4/4 No. 3 Common 
4/4 Scund Wormy 


PLAIN BLACK GUM 


GUM 


BLACK 
GUM 


HICKORY 
MAGNOLIA 


150,000’ 
150,000’ 








150,000’ 4/4 FAS 4 
CYPRESS 150,000’ 4/4 No. | Common 
~ 30,000’ 5/4 FAS 
WHITE 45,000’ 5/4 No. | Common & Sel. 
ASH 15,000’ 5/4 No. 2 Common 


Write for prices today. 


Grant Timber 
& Mf Co. SELMA, 


LOUISIANA 
Ww. Ww. BU Sales Manager 

















Sao, SHORTLEAF 
Sawn 
Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1" and 2" Yard Stock up to 20' long 


a 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO., Ltd. 
ANSLEY, LA. 














Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. lnc 


MANUFACTURERS 
EXPORT 


Band 
Sawn 


DOMESTIC 


Southern Hardwoods 


Kiln Drying a Specialty 
Sales Office: NEWORLEANS,LA. Mills at Mobile, Ala. 























Manufacturers 


Short ee Pine and eee 


The Biyo Maru is in the harbor and has begun 
loading a cargo of lumber at the port dock. 

The C. and O. Lumber Co., of Brookings, when 
an cmbarrassing situation developed there because 
a spun of 180 feet of the Chetco River bridge went 
down, went ahead and started repairs, construct- 
ing a temporary way for traffic. Since the bridge 
is on the Roosevelt Highway, the two weeks it was 
out of commission made necessary a great re-rout 
ing of traflic up and down the coast. 

S. Wellock, of the Bandon district, who owns a 
large stand of white cedar timber, has installed a 
portable mill and is cutting his holdings. He will 
ship through Bandon by water. 

Oregon's “Stop Forest Fires’? week has been set 
for June 29 to July 4. The usual campaign will 


be made, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 18.—-Ralph A. Clark, sales manager Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, has returned from an ex 
tended trip to the Atlantic seaboard, impressed 
with the fact that the east coast is eager to ab- 
sorb an immense quantity of west Coast lumber at 
a low price. Mr. Clark spent considerable time 
in Minneapolis, Chicago and New York, andre 
marks that in each place the trade is using a great 
deal of fir. The situation, in his opinion, almost 
duplicates that of a year ago, when the industry 
took on a heavy volume of domestic business, but 
without sufficient export trade to give the neces 
sary snap to the market. During an interval of 
six days in New York, Mr. Clark says, he could 
have placed a total of between 30,000,000 to 36,- 
000,000) feet of business-—an average of from 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet a day. While the ag 
gvregate of domestic trade is heavy, Mr. Clark ob- 
serves that it lacks a little of being sufficient, and 
the need of the present situation is an increased 
movement offshore. It is possible, he that 
the slack could be taken up by a shutdown of the 
fir mills. The announcement is made that the 
Bloedel Donovan management will close all mills 
from July 1 to July 13, and during July and 
August will close logging camps as follows: Saxon 
camp, three sides, will close all three; Alger camp, 
three sides, will close two; Sekiu camp, two sides, 


Says, 


Will close one; Beaver camp, three sides, will 
close: two sides, possibly three, depending upon 


fire hazard, 

J. Wartes, manager of the Excel Shingle Co. 
who has adopted the slogan ‘Take the ‘Royal’ 
road to shingle satisfaction,’ is making a tour 
of middlewestern territory. Ile has written a let- 
ter brimful of encouragement to the headquarters 
in Seattle, noting that the volume of business 
is fair with a decided tendeney toward strength 
in the upper grades; in- fact, one of the notable 
changes in the attitude of the consumer is a 
widespread decision to reject the thin and cheap 
shingle and use the thicker product of approved 
quality. Another point is that inspection service 
among the mills is insuring a uniform high quality 
and the confidence of the trade. Mr. Wartes kept 
a watecnful eye on agricultural conditions as he 


has journeyed through Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri and other States, and decides 


that if the crop materializes, as in all probability 
it will, there will be a largely increased building 
movement in the middle West. 

George C. Joy, State supervisor of forestry, was 
in Seattle Thursday in connection with his official 
duties. He states that while the fire hazard is 
practically non-exisfent at the present moment 
on account of heavy rains, the danger would be- 
come exceedingly great after a few days of hot 
weather. For that reason the protective agencies 
have their men in the field ready for instant 
action. The fire-warning service, cobperating with 
the United States weather bureau, is also on the 
alert, . 

George A. Blanchard, who formerly was in the 
mill business at Blanchard, Wash., but now is 
interested in southern California oil, was in Seat- 
tle this week, renewing acquaintances. He is a 
resident of Los Angeles, 

George A. Fullerton, of Pasadena, Calif., is 
spending the summer on Puget Sound. Mr. Fuller- 
ton is interested in the Fullerton Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis, with offices in Tacoma, in charge of 
W. Il. Squiers as Coast manager, 

Joseph A. Du Plain, of Rockford, Il1., president 
and manager of the Joseph A. Du Plain Lumber 
Co., reached Seattle early in the week and later 
left for home, via Spokane. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Du Plain. 

Robert G. Kay, of the Kay Lumber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was in Seattle a few days ago, on his 
way home from Los Angeles, where he had spent 
the winter. Mr. Kay has lumber interests in 
West Virginia. 

R. R. Clark, manager of the Day Lumber Co. at 
sig Lake, Wash., visited C. C. Bronson, of the 
C. C. Bronson Lumber Co., in Seattle, this week. 

Charles L. Williams, of Jacksonville, Fla., presi- 
dent Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville and Port- 
land, Ore., was a visitor in Seattle this week. As 


is evidenced by some recent reports in these col. 
umns, the Moore Dry Kiln Co. has been doing con- 
siderable business in this territory, and its plant ig 
quite busy. Mr. Williams added another to the 
list of recent installations while here, saying that 
the Camas Lumber Co., Camas, Wash., is installing 
a new Moore progressive type kiln. The Moore 
company has been laying special stress on its new 
asbestos fireproof kiln doors. The Victoria Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., for its new plant at 
Chemainus, Vancouver Island, B. C.. has pur. 
chased 650 Moore kiln trucks equipped with the 
pressure lubricating system. This company is also 
putting in Moore asbestos fireproof kiln doors, that 
are built in such a way that they lower the insur- 
anee rate, and also are extremely easy to open and 
close, 
wholesaler, has moved his 
5503 White-Ienry-Stuart 


Hfeschelman, 
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Harry 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


June 13.—The southern California waterborne 
movement for June to date is about equal to that 
of May for the same period. Considerable com- 
ment on lack of business is heard from some local 
retailers. It could hardly be expected that retail- 
ers would do the volume of business enjoved in 
192%, but with almost phenomenal building activity 
in this section, more optimistic dealers declare that 
there is very little cause for complaint. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


June 16.—Weakness in prices still is the domi- 
nant characteristic of the lumber market here, but 
more confidence is being expressed that better con- 
ditions are near. Reasons for thinking so are 
somewhat indefinite, but the feeling is definite 
enough. One big manufacturer has taken a definite 
stand against low prices. Rather than “trade 
dollars,” this manufacturer has partly withdrawn 
from the market. Other manufacturers are ex- 
pected to take the same stand. 

With the wheat harvest getting under way, coun- 
try retailers are getting in touch with the market. 
While the wheat crop forecast is for a yield below 
the average, those farmers who have good crops 
undoubtedly will get prices which will leave them 
some surplus money for improvements. This is the 
most hopeful sign on the horizon at present. 

The Choctaw Lumber Co., a subsidiary of the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, is replac- 
ing its mill at Broken Bow, Okla., which was re: 
cently destroyed by fire. It will be a new double 
band sawmill, completely electrified, with individ. 
ual motors for each drive, the power to be ob- 
tained from a transmission line connecting several 
steqm generating plants owned by the Dierks com- 
pany. The sawmill refuse will be hogged and 
shipped to the nearest steam plant. One side of 
the mill will be built and put in operation at once, 


the other side to be built later. The Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has se- 


cured contracts for the complete sawmill equip- 
ment, Which includes an 8-foot, type C, roller bear- 


ing band mill, a roller bearing No. 2 Allis edger, 
seventeen Allis-Chalmers motor reduction gear sets, 
and other equipment. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


June 16.—Lumber distributers find little indi- 
cation that the new system of buying for immediate 
needs is soon to be discarded. Orders have beet 
small, and retailers and faetory users have pur 
chased for a week to two weeks in advance. The 
orders have been frequent and numerous.  ‘Rush” 
orders have been the key to business. In the last 
week many of the manufacturers have done much 
more telegraph business than at any time this 
year. 

Northern pine has continued on the level reached 
the week before, with the railroads and crate 
manufacturers the heaviest users. Factory users 
of hardwoods are buying sparingly, while build- 
ing contractors took a fairly large volume. A 
slight decline in the demand for northern white 
cedar products was held to be merely temporary. 
ted cedar shingle distributers said that demand 
for better grades is being maintained. with prices 


holding firm. Sash and door manufacturers are 
doing a consistently good business, with orders 


coming from a much expanded field. 

Probably the greatest development in the last 
week was the reaction which came from the fore 
casts of experts that the Northwest crop conditions 
are more favorable than those in other sections ot 
the country. This, to lumbermen of this territory. 
virtually means placing the Northwest back on 4 
permanently prosperous basis. The Wells-Dickey 
market letter for this week, which took into col 
sideration the department of agriculture report and 
information regarding weather conditions of thé 
last week, made the flat assertion that “If the 
Northwest States needed any cause for rejoicile 
over prospects of 1925, they have it in the June 
report and in the continuing favorable growin? 
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weather.” Grain markets of the world, meanwhile, 
are bidding for grains at prices far above the 
level of a year ago, July wheat futures remaining 
at about $1.60. <A year ago the price was $1.15, 
and it was midsummer before an upward march 
started, taking wheat up toward the $2 price. 


R. F. Hart, a Minnesota legislator and head of 
Hart Bros. Lumber Co., operating retail yards in 


northern Minnesota, was in the Twin Cities last 
week and brought a report that crop conditions 
there are favorable. The entire territory, he said, 
is feeling optimistic. 3usiness has been fair with 
his string of yards, most of the lumber going into 
improvements of homes and construction of barns. 

Crop prospects are exceedingly encouraging in 
the vicinity of Granite Falls, Minn., according to 
Iver J. Holman, who is in charge of the MeGre- 
gor Lumber Co.’s yards at Granite Falls. He was 
in the Twin Cities on business in the last week. 

Farmers and townspeople in Iowa have changed 
from a depressed feeling to one of optimism over 
the crop prospects, according to Dean Gleen, as 
sistant manager of Thompson Yards (Ine¢.), who 
has just returned to the Twin City headquarters 
after a trip through that State. He visited also 
in North Dakota and found crop conditions there 
virtually the same. 

The demand for lumber is increasing and con- 
ditions are not as unsatisfactory on the Pacific 
coast as reports have indicated, according to P. FE. 
Hansen, president Hansen-Neider Lumber Co., of 
Seattle, Wash., wholesaler, who was in the Twin 
Cities a few days ago on a visit. The bottom of 
price declines have been reached and lumbermen 
now will be in position to increase prices and 
maintain them, he forecast. 

Shipments of the third installment of the loan 
collection, which T. B. Walker, Minneapolis lum- 
berman, has sent to San Francisco from his $5,000,- 
000 art collection, was announced today by Mr. 
Walker. He said that the exhibit may be recalled 
at any time, and intimated that when the new 
Walker gallery in Minneapolis is completed he 
will request return of some of the art works, at 
least, to complete his permanent exhibit in Minne- 


apolis. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


June 15.—Reports received from lumber dealers 
in Ontario are still rather unsatisfactory. Trade 
seems to be generally quiet and retail buying is 
almost exclusively of the hand-to-mouth type. Al 
though an increase in the volume seems to be de- 
veloping, prices are not showing any improvement. 
The market is still a buyer’s market, with selling 
competition very keen, and prices at little more 
than the cost of production and freight. The low 
grades of white pine are moving a little better than 
other lines. The market for XXX _ shingles is 
fairly good. There is a fair demand for lath both 
in Ontario and across the line. Ontario sawmills 
are operating pretty nearly to capacity in all cases, 
and very few reports have been received of the 
sale of this season’s cuts. The situation today is 
that the manufacturer is inclined to hold for better 
prices, and the wholesalers are expecting lower 
prices. 

One of the largest log jams that has ever oc- 
curred in northern Ontario was reported recently 
in the Montreal River, which empties into Lake 
Timiskaming. Three hundred thousand logs were 
piled up to a height of 80 feet within a width of 
250 yards, choking the stream for 300 yards at 
the point where the jam occurred. The jam was 
located in the gorge of the Montreal River and 
behind the jam further up the river some 600,000 
to 700,000 logs were blocked in booms. 

W. A. Taylor, of the sales staff of the Big Bear 
Lumber Co. (Ltd), Toronto, was the winner of the 
silver cup donated by President A. R. Kenny for 
competition among salesmen during May. ‘The out- 
come was so encouraging that President Kenny is 
offering a similar trophy for competition during 
June, 

The Jackson Lumber Co., wholesale lumber 
dealer, Toronto, has purchased the season’s cut of 
birch from the mill of Geo. Tennant, Sracebridge, 
Ont., consisting of between one million and two 
million feet. 

McBean & Verrall, wholesale hardwood dealers, 
have now completed the remoyal of office and yard 
to the south end of Atlantic Avenue. 

The Johnston Lumber Co., Toronto, has secured 
: site from the harbor commission in the harbor 
industrial area. <A railroad siding will be laid to 
the new location on Keating Street. 

J. B. McCormack, of the Canadian Western 
Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., is here conferring 
with L. D. Barelay, eastern sales manager. 

_ Chas. Plant, sales manager Vancouver Lumber 
Co., is at the eastern sales office here, 

Chris. McRae, managing director Alberta Lumber 

%., Vancouver, B. C., paid a business trip recently 
to Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa. 

J. B. Reid, one of the best known retail lumber- 
men in Toronto, and for a great many years the 


head of the firm of Reid & Co., Toronto, suffered 
a paralytic stroke on Saturday, June 13. 

Frank H. Harris, of the Frank H. Harris Lumber 
Co., Toronto, who was taken ill while on a_ busi- 
ness trip to Windsor, Ont., recently, has recovered 
from an attack of quinsy and is now back at work. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
June 16.—Better weather has improved the out- 
look for crops. A greater part of the State has 
had good rains and the hot dry winds have let up. 


Reports on the fruit crop are much better. The 
yield of small grain will be less than last year, 
but prices will give farmers a good return. Gen- 


eral prices on lumber have remained the same, 
With demand not heavy from any quarter. Not so 
many new residences are being started as a month 
ago, but work is going on rapidly on those under 
construction. All trade reports are optimistic. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


June 16.—General trade in northern pine lumber 
continues in satisfactory volume. Mixed carlots 
are going forward freely to retailers. Shipments 
to agricultural districts have been heavier re- 
cently. Retail yards in those sections were re- 
ported to be showing a disposition to fill in their 
stocks early. Salesmen have been booking fair or- 
ders lately in some of the Minnesota industrial dis 
tricts, due to manufacturers buying more rough 
lumber to carry through improvements and repair 
work. 

A Duluth jobber reported the reeeipt of two 
eastern inquiries for substantial lots of No. 3 and 
better Northern pine lumber for cargo shipment 
and bookings are looked for in the near future. Re- 
ports say that eastern jobbers are finding it neces- 
sary to round up their stocks of northern pine to 
meet a trade that demands it for certain classes of 
work. 

Quotations are being well held in all items of 
northern pine lumber in spite of the call for box 
lumber being quiet. Stocks of new box lumber are 
accumulating. Seasoned stocks were cleaned up 
last winter. Shipments of early small fruits have 
been curtailed on account of frost damage. 

Members of the Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club are con- 
tinuing their weekly luncheons and subsequent 
business talks. At this week’s luncheon it was re- 
ported that sales of all lines of northern pine lum- 
ber are bulking up nicely, and that more bills of 
materials required in house construction are being 
figured upon. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


June 15.—Continued rains have somewhat cur- 
tailed retail sales in the West, but crop conditions 
have never been better. Inquiries have increased 
and all line-yard companies report a great volume 
of estimating. The plan service department of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Canada) 
is very busy. The market is practically unchanged. 
Shingles are obtainable at about $4.52 for XXX. 
Mountain mills are now coming into the prairies 
with the lower freight rate, and are naturally put- 
ting a surplus on the market, so prices show a 
tendency to decline. Northern spruce prices have 
been forced down a trifle. Local building continues 
very brisk. 

W. D. Galvin, general manager Galvin Lumber 
Yards (Ltd.), left for a two weeks’ inspection tour 
of his vards in the West. 

Walter Thorn, general manager Imperial Lumber 
Yards (Ltd.), Moose Jaw, was a business visitor 
this week, and reports Saskatchewan crops’ in 
splendid condition. 

B. F. Harris, of the B. F. Harris Co. (Ltd.), is 
on a business tour to the eastern States, 

Secretary Ritter, of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association (Canada) announces that the 
semiannual meeting of directors will be held at the 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary, Alta., on Wednesday, July 
S. date being changed from July 15. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


June 15.—There was a spurt in demand for 
North Carolina pine during the last two weeks in 
May, but during June business has been very quiet. 
Yards are buying now only immediate necessities, 
and unless immediate shipment can be guaranteed, 
orders are lost. Other purchases are in the nature 
of “fill-ins’” and orders are usually for specials, 
and they do not appea) to millmen. A number of 
yards report business better and more stock mov- 
ing out, but as yet there has been no real buying 
to cover stock sold. So much lumber is being of 
fered, and competition is so keen, that yards are 
influenced to wait as long as possible, believing 
lower prices will be available. 

The demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better, both 
band and circular sawn, has been light, though 
very attractive prices are being made. New Eng- 
land demand has been light. Cireular sawn has 
about hit the bottom. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
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Oak Flooring 
in Mixed Cars 


Why not buy the Oak flooring 
you need in mixed cars with the 
other items we manufacture and 
save money on freight? Scores 
of dealers are buying their Oak 
flooring requirements from us in 
this way with excellent satisfac- 
tion. We manufacture every- 
thing we sell. 








HODGE-HUNT 


Oak Flooring 


Southern Pine Lumber 
Oak and Gum Trim 
Aromatic Red Cedar 


Hodge-Hunt 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 

















Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress-~ Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


, Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile, Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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| It Will Pay | 
DEALERS | 


Y to get in touch with us on their \ 
{ lumber requirements. Our mill ) 
\ is practically brand new and 4 
= were cutting as fine a tract of > 
y longleaf stumpage as ever grew. ( 


N Thus, we are in position to 4 
% offer you lumber that is well jy 
/ manufactured and of finest 
/| quality. Let us quote you on | 
N 
/ 


Wz 


your needs in 


Southern Pine 3 
Yard and Shed Stock } 
< 


Also manufacturers high quality 
Railroad and Car Material. \ 
A 


BATSON & } 
HATTEN | 


LUMBER CO., Inc. \ 
LYMAN, MISSISSIPPI 4 
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SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


BEECH GUM MAGNOLIA 
POPLAR OAK TUPELO 
CYPRESS 


RICHARDSON 


-GARDINER 
Lumber Co. 


LAUREL :: MISS. 











FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 

















VIRGIN ‘ “ 
LONGLEAF Yellow P Ine 
HEART CUTTING EXPORT TIMBERS 


Railroad and Car Material 
Shed Stock—Boards 


Mills, 60,000 ft. Daily Capacity 


Gulf Pine Lumber Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 














widths have been rather quiet; prices are holding 
steady, as these develop slowly and mills are not 
burdened with a surplus. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been 
quiet and mills have become reconciled to holding 
it until demand improves. No. 3 4/4 stock widths 
are more plentiful in circular stock, but mills are 
holding out for their old prices. Edge No. 3 and 
better, 5/4 and thicker, also stock widths, have 
been quiet, which is not unnatural when 4/4 edge 
is dull. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips are in poor de- 
mand, rough and dressed, although the price is low. 

The demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried 
and air dried, has been very light. Local box 
makers are still holding up mills on shipments. 
Edge 4/4 No. 2 box continues to move very slowly, 
though low prices have been quoted, but these do 
not appeal to buyers when they do not need the 
stock. No. 1 4/4 stock box, rough and dressed, 
has been quiet. Mills are not burdened with sur- 
plus stock. No. 2 4/4 stock box has also been 
quiet, with surplus stocks accumulating. Prices are 
holding firm. 30x bark strips, 4/4, have been in 
very poor demand. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling, partition etc. have 
been very light. Prices show little change. Kiln 
dried roofers have been quiet, and the same is true 
ot-air dried with prices still upset because of 
transit shipments. Framing is moving a little bet- 
ter, but quick shipment is always essential to se- 
cure orders and then most inquiries are for special 
lengths. Competition is keen for business and 
prices are a little weak. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


June 15.—Throughout most of this territory 
rain has fallen practically every day this week, 
slowing down logging operations in some quarters. 
The southern pine market has shown no improve- 
ment since last week, as conservatism prevails. 


the weakness of the market apparently having no 
effect on them. 

Demand for hardwoods continues light and prices 
are weak. Demand for FAS and No. 1 gum and 


for better grades of oak lumber is good. Flooring 
manufacturers are buying some oak. Common 
grades of gum and oak are dragging. Production 


has been of about the same volume as in recent 
weeks, and shipments normal. Hickory demand, 
especially for billets, is very quiet. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


June 16.—Last week there was better demand 
for both pine and hardwoods. Perhaps the good 
rains over Texas, especially in the regions that 
had been suffering from drouth, had telling effect 
on the morale of the retailers. Orders for yard 
stocks were the principal business of the last few 
days. In hardwoods the improvement was gen- 
eral. Reports from eastern Texas indicate that 
the larger pine mills are keeping up the usual pro- 
duction pace, whereas the hardwood mills have 
cut down to a five-day run on account of quiet 
demand. The smaller pine mills are said to be 
slowing up considerably. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 15.—Southern pine has taken a slight turn 
for the better, and most manufacturers are feeling 
quite optimistic. There has been a lot of de- 
structive competition due to lack of proper infor- 
mation, but an improvement in values is hoped for, 
as most manufacturers realize that they must get 
more for their product. It seems definitely estab- 
lished that the pine market struck bottom about 
a week ago. Physical conditions are fairly good, 
except for lack of water. Production is being re- 
duced rapidly among the smaller mills. Output in 
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A novel and attractive fence separating two suburban back yards. The biy tree on the lot line necessitates 
a “jog,” which breaks the long line with pleasing effect 





The export demand, especially from the West In- 
dies, has improved slightly. The railroads are buy- 
ing very little. No. 1 dimension has shown a little 
price improvement, but flooring is a little weaker. 
Shiplap and siding and most better grade building 
items find a fair market. Transit cars are not being 
absorbed quickly, and prices realized are not very 
satisfactory. Most prices are irregular and uncer- 
tain, a buyers’ market continuing. Production re- 
mains fairly close to normal, and heavier than 
usual at this season. While most mills are oper- 
ating, a great many are running on short schedules 
or contemplate doing so. 


WARREN, ARK. 


June 15.—Arkansas soft pine demand has been 
only fair, and prices are stationary, except that 
some mills are making slight concessions on items 
in surplus. The weakest items are No. 2 boards, 
6-, 8- and 10-inch. Prices on these are out of line 
with the list and with present cost of production. 
The 12-inch No. 2 boards bring a good price and 
are scarce at most mills. The price of B&better 
4-inch flooring has also deoreased in the last few 
weeks, and is out of line with its value. The de- 
mand this week has been of about same volume as 
last week. Inquiries are being received in good 
volume from the dealers, and practically all or- 
ders are for immediate shipment. Most retail or- 
ders are for mixed cars. Industrial buying is light. 
Inquiries and orders for car material are scarce. 
Production this week has been normal and ship- 
ments good, both being slightly in excess of new 


business. Stocks continue broken and somewhat 
short. Production by small mills continues heavy, 


this section will be seriously curtailed. There have 
been rains enough to supply surface moisture for 
crops, and they are in fairly good condition, but 
heavy seasonal rains have been lacking. The mills 
report getting about as much business as they 
need, though unfilled orders have not accumulated 
to any extent. Most mills are not looking for much 
extra business, preferring to pile up stock for 
thirty days. The hardwood market is showing a 
little more activity. Demand is better, and gum 
and oak prices are reported on the up grade. Buy- 
ers are willing to take all the dry stock available. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


June 15.—On account of extremely unsatisfac- 
tory prices, a good many manufacturers are count- 
ing on shutting down to do their annual repair 
work this month and next, instead of around the 
Christmas holidays. One of the larger mills here 
has been closed for several days and will probably 
be down for some time longer. Another of the 
big mills here will close down June 27 for a con- 
siderable period, while the company’s logging camps 
are being moved and repairs being done on the 
mills. 

There is a continued good demand for southern 
pine, all items being wanted for quick shipment. 
The volume of export seems to be satisfactory, 
but prices are weak. One of the largest exporters 
on the Gulf shipped abroad so far this year 68 
percent more lumber than in the same period of 
1924. 

Philip Rogers and Charles Green were in NeW 
Orleans, La., last week. 

D. W. Winn, sales manager Eastman, Gardiner & 
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Co., returned last week from the North and East. 
Arthur J. Cox of Iowa City, Iowa, is in the 


vais BALTIMORE, MD. 


June 15.—The Surry Lumber Co., which suffered 
heavy losses by fire on Jan. 23 last, when a shook 
mill was destroyed, and on March 8. when another 
shook mill and a planing mill were laid in ruins at 
Dendron, Va., will be ready next month to operate 
a roofer mill, a planing mill, a ripping mill and a 
shook mill, all modern and up to date, but driven, 
as before, by steam engines. The sawmills are now 
on half time only. Three sawmills were not af- 
fected by fire. The company has secured the serv- 
ices of Harold Varcoe, of New York, who is widely 
known in the North Carolina pine trade. ,arker 
D. Dix has been elected vice president and treas- 
urer. Gen. Francis E. Waters, president, has gone 
to his home at Blue Ridge Summit for the summer 
with Mrs. Waters. 

Chris A. Walker, vice president and manager 
F. E. Hoffman Lumber Co., which operates large 
mills at Columbia, S. C., stopped in Baltimore last 
week on his way east and saw some of the hard- 
wood men here. 

F. G. Wade, sales manager Woodward & Son, 
Richmond, Va., was a recent visitor here in the 
course of a swing around the eastern territory. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


June 17.—The New England lumber market is 
showing greater activity this month than in May, 
but base quotation on eastern spruce frames has 
dropped to $40 since the first of the month. Lath 
do not look firm, even at recent declines, although 
consumption is increasing. The great demand 
today is for Pacific coast fir, which is offered at 
quite a range of prices. One or two manufacturers 
have advanced quotations on southern pine flooring, 
while a few others are making further reductions. 
Hardwood flooring is moving in larger quantities, 
but is rather weak. 

Eight schooners have arrived from the Maritime 
Provinces with softwoods for local wholesalers, 
and two steamships are in with fir and hemlock 
from British Columbia. The Sagoland and Grey- 
lock have arrived with fir, hemlock and lath from 
New Westminster, Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 

After two years in the eastern sales office of the 
Edgecombe-Newham Co. (Ltd.), of Vancouver, 
B. C., A. Edwards Roberts has been made sales 
manager at Vancouver. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


June 16.—A steady fiow of lumber into the yards 
has marked operations in the metropolitan district 
during the last week. All items are holding firm 
in price, but in none of them has an advance 
been noted. The movement is more brisk in Long 
Island and New Jersey than it is in the city proper. 
Fir is in far greater demand than any other lumber, 
but hemlock is taking on increased activity. South- 
ern and North Carolina items in roofing and floor- 
ing are in large demand, and lumber is moving con- 
siderably better than it was a month ago. Cypress, 
too, has taken on added interest with continued 
good weather and active building operations. 

Exporters report that business has slumped off 
a bit since summer arrived, and one dealer ven- 
tured the assertion that just now more lumber is 
coming from Europe than is outgoing from this 
side. The South American trade also is reported 
to be slack, even though there have been periods 
when certain New York firms enjoyed a brisk trade. 

Robert S. LaDu, of W. M. Crombie & Co., and 
Joseph F. Murphy, president New York Lumber 
Trade Association, have just returned from An- 
napolis, where they attended the commencement 
of the United States Naval Academy. Mr. Mur- 
phy went down to see a kinsman get his sheepskin. 
Mr. LaDu went to Annapolis as the guest of Rear 
Admiral Victor Blue. 

The County Supply Co. (Inc.), has just been 
organized at Hempstead, Long Island, to conduct 
timber and lumber yards. The incorporators are 
F. J. Mulgannon and Lars Larsen, of Hempstead, 
and E. J. Hughes of Mineola. 

Charles E. Thompson, of Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., sales manager Brooks Bros., recently spent 
several days in New York, visiting R. J. Oliver, 
white pine specialist. 

George W. Whitbread, president Long Beach 

umber Co. and treasurer Brooklyn Lumber Co., 
has just been elected president of the Business 
Men’s Association of Long Beach. 

The Enteen Lumber & Supply Co. reports that 
it ig doing a good business at the yard recently 
established in the vicinity of Lynbrook, on the Mer- 
Tick road. The company has erected a very attrac- 
— office building and the small yard is well laid 

Charles M. Meyers has recently joined the staff 
of Albert & Kernahan, Newark, as a salesman. 

George M. Penny, of Nattatuck, Long Island, 


has just completed extensive improvements in his 
yard at that place. New railroad spurs were in- 
stalled, with contrete piles for storage. 

Frederick A. Lutz, of the Johnson Bros. Lumber 
Co., Brooklyn, has been elected on the executive 
committee of the Brooklyn Advertising Co. 

The J. T. Sullivan Lumber Co. has completed 
a new warehouse at its yard on the Rockaway 
Boulevard, at Ozone Park, Long Island. The South 
Ozone Park Lumber & Supply Co. has also taken 
time in a period of brisk business to make some 
improvements. Both concerns report a good retail 


trade, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 16.—This week saw a fair improvement in 
the market. Wholesalers tell that they are begin- 
ning to notice an opening up on the part of yards. 
Most orders are as yet for quick delivery, indicat- 
ing the low level of retail stocks. Prices on most 
grades showed great firmness, with several slight 
increases. The volume of sales, however, has not 
sufficiently increased to warrant undue optimism. 
Inquiries are in very much larger volume, growing 
from day to day. ‘The greater business of the 
yerds is undoubtedly due to the sudden pick-up in 
construction, this month having seen a decided 
growth in the number of operations getting under 
way. Industrial users are also doing their sum- 
mer construction. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange outing proved highly 
successful, with a fine crowd and good weather. 
There was the usual ball game and a most enjoy- 
able dinner, followed by dancing and general good 
fellowship. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


June 13.—Prices and market conditions have not 
changed in the last week. There is a fair volume 
of business, but not enough to keep the mills busy 
to capacity. Retailers are buying only as they ac- 
tually need stock, and some of the mills will make 
price concessions. The weather continues un- 
usually wet and cloudy, and drying of lumber is 
retarded in a month which is ordinarily one of 
the best in the year for that purpose. It is a 
source of great satisfaction, however, that the for- 
est fire season is projected into July and will prob- 
ably not be over six or seven weeks in duration. 

A. B. Colburn, of Colburn & Rooney, who are 
logging 15,000,000 feet of white pine which they 
own on the east fork of the Coeur d’Alene river 
and have sold to the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. 
at Cocur d'Alene, was in Spokane Monday. Col 
burn & Rooney will drive the logs to the mill next 
spring. 

L. A. Copeland, president Copeland Lumber Co., 
of Portland, Ore.. was in Spokane the early part 
of this week, driving through on his return from 
Montana, where he reports conditions much im- 
proved over those of recent years. The Copeland 
Lumber Co. operates a chain of retail yards in 
Montana, Oregon and Washington. 

George Holden, sales manager McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., returned this week from a two months’ 
eastern business trip. Hle was accompanied by 
Mrs. Holden. ‘Business seems to be Jooking a 
little better,’ he said. “Buying has been a little 
heavier the latter part of May, and in June, in 
fact, there has been quite a little improvement. 
When. the manufacturer fully realizes that the re- 
tailer is going to let the mill carry the stock, he 
will also realize the folly of trying to force stock 
on the retailer by price inducements.”’ 

George <A. Fortier, sales manager Sandpoint 
Lumber & Pole Co., with headquarters at ‘Troy, 
Mont., has been in Spokane the last several days 
and will return to Troy tomorrow. 

C. A. Barton, manager Boise-Payette Lumber Co., 
together with Mrs. Barton, was at the Davenport 
Monday from Boise, Idaho. 

John R. Wotring, of the Warland Lumber Co., 
Warland, Mont., spent several days in Spokane and 
vicinity this week, 

A. C. White, president A. C. White Lumber Co., 
Dover, Idaho, was in Spokane Monday and Tues 
day on his return from a short auto trip to Oregon 
points. 

R. H. Crowley, of the Crowley Co., manufacturer 
of window and door frames, now on an eastern 
trip, reports business fair. 

E. H. (Ed) Volleys, president Polleys Lumber 
Co., Missoula, Mont., was at the Davenport Hotel 
today on his way to the Coast for a few days. Mr. 
Polleys, or “Ed” as he better likes to be known 
among his intimates, was 71 years young last 
Monday. He told with great glee of the good 
time he had in celebration. He had lunch this noon 
with J. P. McGoldrick, president McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., and O. R. Daly, the fire insurance man. 

The weekly luncheon of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
Club, held at the Davenport Hotel yesterday noon, 
was presided over by Vice President Charles Platt. 
The principal speaker was F. M. Handy, former 
geologist of the Washington State College at Pull- 
man. 


(Continued on page 91) 
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A Good Source 
of Supply | 


Youll find our organi- 


zation “there” with the 
quality, “there” with the 
service and therefore 
“there” with the satisfac- 
tion. 


You want to hold your 
trade and build new trade. 
Our lumber will do this 
for you. 


| Yard and Shed Stock, 
Timbers, Lath. 


Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 
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Poplar Magnolia : 
Oak Beech | 





Gum 
POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman-Gardiner 


LAUREL, 


MISSISSIPPI Hardwood Co. 


Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 
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HEAVY PITCH Pine 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


bait een, TIMBERS, YARD 
400,000 Feet and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 
L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 


Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
MILLS AT 
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“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried 
Northern —HARDWOODS — Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood Red Gum Quartered Oak Mahogany 
Maple 





Birch Sap Gum Poplar 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 
3102 So. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL Cc. F. CARNEY 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood 


Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 


Red Cedar 
Lumber 
and Shingles 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard. CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Rhinelander, Wis.—Winegar, Wis. 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





YPRESS ‘Specialists 


Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 


Gregertsen Brothers 
Co. Mamet Belling, CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 


Geo. D. Griffith & Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Northern and Southern Hardwood and Pine 


Telephone: Room 805, 11 So. La Salle St 
Randolph 2165 Chicago, 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
~~ Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 

I.F.C.O.”’ Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





GEO. T. MICKLE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


FIR and YELLOW PINE 


Mill at i 
North Portland, Ore. een iakate St. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts.. - . CHICAGO 














G. J. Landeck, of the Landeck Lumber Co., who 
makes his home in Milwaukee, has gone to Tampa, 
Kla., to spend a three weeks’ vacation. 


J. H. Henderson, of the Kendall Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Chicago this week calling 
on members of the lumber trade and some of the 
large consumers, 


J. A. Duplain, veteran wholesaler of Rockford, 
Iil., is making a trip through the producing regions 
of the Pacific northwest. Ife visited in Spokane 
and vicinity last week. 


HW. H. Spaulding, vice president of the Lake In- 
dependence Lumber Co., Big Bay, Mich., has re- 
turned to Chicago following a visit at the com- 
pany’s mill at Big Bay. 


G. C. Montgomery, local pole representative of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., left 
the first of the week for New York city, where 
he will spend several days on business. 


A. B. Ziegler, manager of the white pine depart- 
ment of the Hilgard Lumber Co., has been spending 
a few days in Michigan visiting some of the larger 
cities and calling on members of the consuming 
trade 

Kurt Stoehr, sales manager of the Oconto Co. 
and the Bay de Noquet Co., left the first of the 
week on a business trip through some of the Mich- 
igan consuming centers, notably Grand Rapids and 
Detroit. 

J. R. Robinson, for many years associated with 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
traveling in the West, is now superintendent of the 
yards of the American Lumber & Supply Co., 3792 
Milwaukee Avenue, 

J. Wf. Prost, former Chicago city forester and 
more recently connected with Baird & Warner, 
real estate dealers, is now associated with Cochran 
& MeCluer Co. as manager of the real estate de- 
partment with offices at 40 North Dearborn Street. 


Cc. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss., is expected to arrive in Chicago 
next week for a several days’ visit, during which 
he plans to engage in some golf matches with C. IF. 
Thompson and call on some of his friends among 
the trade. 

W. J. Yardley, sales manager of the Sabine 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., was among the out-of- 
town lumbermen attending the annual tourney of 
the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago here 
this week. 

«(. C. Fritz, manager of the post and pole de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo... was in Chicago last week conferring 
with (. W. Lawrance, manager of the company’s 
local office. 

J. N. Fisher, secretary of the G. W. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., Appleton, Wis., was a business visitor in 
Chicago this week. Mr. Fisher was conferring 
with A. If. Ruth, who is in charge of the com- 
pany’s Chicago office. 


S. S. Collins, of the S. S. Collins Lumber Co., 
Vardaman, Miss., while in Chicago this week on 
business, stated that many of the smaller mills of 
the South are closed down, and that there is a 
scarcity in the stock of several items. 


I. Kk. Hansen, president of the Hansen-Nieder 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., stopped in Chicago 
this week to visit with members of the local lum- 
ber trade on his way East, where he will make a 
general study of outlook for the lumber industry 
on the Coast. 


R. A. Thurman, saies manager of the S. E. Lyon 
Lumber Co,, Shreveport, La., while calling on some 
of the firm’s commission representatives in Chi- 
cago last week, reported that mills in the Shreve- 
port section have good orders files and are holding 
steady on prices. 


W. J. Whyte, secretary and treasurer of Gregert- 
sen Bros. Co., cypress specialists, is making an ex 
tended trip through the East for the purpose of in- 
vestigating trade conditions and making a general 
survey of consuming needs. He expects to be gone 
about a month. 


J. M. Logan, of the J. M. Logan Lumber Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., hardwood and yellow pine whole- 
saler, while calling on the local lumber trade this 
week, reported that the mills in the South have 
good stocks but that the lumber is not moving as 
readily as desired. 

George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., 
accompanied by his wife, motored to Salem, IIL, 
last week and enjoyed a short visit with relatives. 
Mr. Griffith reports that the farmers in the section 


he passed through are doing some building. He 
also says the crops looked good. 


F. T. Dooley, of the F. T. Dooley Lumber Co., 


Brinkley, Ark., manufacturer of hardwoods, was in 
Chicago this week calling on members of the lum- 
ber trade and making an investigation of trade 
conditions in this territory. Mill stocks in the 
South are of good size, according to Mr. Dooley. 


Leo R. Sackman, associated with the North 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. since 1910 and in 
charge of sales for the last seven years, has pur- 
chased the lumber interests of the Rynksel Coal & 
Lumber Co., Waukegan, Ill, and is now actively 
operating the business under the name of the Sack- 
man Lumber Co. 


A. T. Robson, sales manager of the Timberland 
Lumber Co., New Westminster, B. C., was among 
the west Coast operators visiting the local market 
this week on business. Mr. Robson reports that 
his plant is running full capacity, day and night, 
to keep up with an excellent cargo business to the 
Atlantic coast. Mill stocks are very low, he said. 


Irving C. Swan, of Madison, Wisconsin, sales 
manager for the Foster Creek Lumber Co., the 
Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber Co., the Vancouver 
Lumber Co., and several other allied firms, sounded 
an optimistic note in his conversations with local 
Jumbermen last week while passing through Chi- 
cago on his way Wast. Mr. Swan is looking for 
an improvement in the near future. 


R. W. Fullerton, president of the Bradley Lum- 
ber Co., of Arkansas (Inc.) Warren, Ark., manu- 
facturer of yellow pine and hardwoods and of 
hardwood flooring, was in Chicago this week at- 
tending the lumbermen’s golf tournament and con- 
ferring with officials of the Charles L. Baxter Lum- 
ber Co., which is the Bradley company’s exclusive 
flooring representative in this territory. 


David C,. Eccles, president of the Wind River 
Timber Co., Portland, Ore., accompanied by _ his 
wife and three sons, arrived in Chicago this week 
for a short visit before leaving for Omaha on the 
way home. Mr. and Mrs. Eccles and family had 
driven through from the Coast, coming by the way 
of Delafield, Wis., to be present on the occasion 
ot their son’s graduating from St. John’s Military 
Academy. 

Lee Shepherd, secretary of the W. L. Shepherd 
Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala., arrived in Chicago 
the first of the week from a trip through Ohio and 
Michigan to compete in the annual tourney of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago. He re- 
turned to Detroit, following the tournament, and 
from there will depart for the East where he will 
spend about three weeks, calling on consumers in 
some of the larger cities, 


James H. Lang, vice president and manager of 
the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., left this week on 
a three weeks’ trip to the Coast, going by the 
southern route. He will stop in Arizona, and at 
points in California before proceeding to his ul- 
timate destination at Portland, Ore., where the 
company maintains an office. Mr. Lang also ex- 
pects to visit Seattle and possibly other cities in 
the Northwest before returning to Chicago. 


M. M. Elledge, of the M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., 
Corinth, Miss., was in Chicago the fore part of the 
week calling on the trade. From here, he went 
to Grand Rapids, Mich., and Detroit, Mich., re- 
turning to Chicago Friday. Just before coming 
north, Mr. Elledge made a long motor trip through 
some of the producing sections and found that 
the small mills have very little lumber on hand. 
He regards this situation as one of the en- 
couraging features of the market. 


G. C. McLaughlin, of Vancouver, B. C., sales 
manager of the United Mills Ltd., manufacturer 
of the well known “Neverot” brand of shingles, was 
in Chicago this week conferring with Charles L. 
saxter, of the Charles L. Baxter Lumber, exelu- 
sive representative for the United Mills’ shingles 
in this territory. Mr. McLaughlin reports the com- 
pany’s mill is busy and that the shingle market 
is holding up well. Business is best, he says, i0 
the Ohio and Pennsylvania territory. 


secretary of the Brownell-Drews 
Lumber Co,, Morgan City, La., was in Chicago this 
week calling on buyers of interior trim. Mr. 
3rownell’s company is making a specialty of tupelo 
trim and finish and has been catering largely t@ 
the eastern trade which uses this material in large 
quantities. Introduction of tupelo trim into the 
Chicago market has been followed by a good de- 
mand in this territory, and Mr. Brownell feels 
greatly encouraged over the outlook for this busi- 
ness. On his way to Chicago he stopped in Louis 


C. R. Brownell, 
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ville, Ky., where he attended the meeting of the 
Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Ward A. Dwight, of the Dwight Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., manufacturer of California white 
and sugar pine, was in the city this week confer- 
ring with F. B. LeCrone, manager of the firm's 
Chicago office, on his way home from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where he had been investigating trade condi- 
tions and calling on various consumers. Mr. 
Dwight reports that lumbermen in the East feel 
encouraged over the outlook and are expecting im- 
proved conditions before the close of the year. 

I. N. R. Beatty, of the I. N. R. Beatty Lumber 
Co., Morris, IL, accompanied by Mrs. Beatty, will 
leave early next week for an extended tour of the 
East, going first to Hanover, N. H., to be present 
at the graduation of their son, Ross W. Beatty, 
from Dartmouth College on June 25. Mr. Beatty 
has ordered a new car delivered to Hanover, and 
after the graduation they will all tour the eastern 
States, making stops at Portland, Me., Boston, New 
York, Atlantic City and Pittsburgh. They expect 
to reach home the latter part of July. 

The Beverly Hills Lumber Co. is the title of a 
new firm which has recently established a general 
retail yard along the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal tracks at 95th Street near Western Ave- 
nue. Incorporated for $75,000, the new company 
will handle lumber and a complete line of millwork, 
exclusively. Albert H, Heppes, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and an experienced lumber 
man, is general manager of the yard as well as 
president of the company. Mr. Heppes spent sev- 
eral years among the sawmills in Georgia after 
completing his college course and for the last three 
years has been assistant manager of the Industrial 
Lumber Yard, 4600 West 63rd Street. He is, there- 
fore, well equipped to direct the affairs of the new 
concern, 

John A. Spencer, of the John A. Spencer Lumber 
Co., returned the first of the week from a_ short 
visit among the mills of Alabama and Mississippi, 
including the company’s oak flooring plant where 
the high quality Spenoak brand flooring is pro- 
duced. At the time of his visit, Mr. Spencer re- 
ports the mills were feeling real cheerful as they 
had received some good orders at slightly higher 
prices than have prevailed for some time. He 
finds the operators generally optimistic and con 
fident that prices would take a brace in the near 
future. According to Mr. Spencer, the smaller 
nills are closing down to allow the farmer operator 
to give attention to his crops and the output of 
these mills is now well cleaned up and will not be 
a factor in the market until they resume operations 
after the crops have been harvested. 

Among Chicago lumbermen attending the annual 
convention of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation were the following: Dudley Fitts, of the 
MeMullen-Powell Lumber Co.; R. M. Merrill, of 
the R. M. Merrill Lumber Co.; Charles Brand, of 
the North Branch Flooring Co.; B. F. Masters, of 
Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Co.: Ralph C. Shead, 
of C. H. Worcester Co.; G. A. Vangsness, of the 
Vangsness Lumber Co.; E. C. Schoen, E. Ll. 
of the EK. L. Cook Lumber Co. ; 
Platen-Fox Co.; Clarence Boyle, sr., and Clarence 
jovle, jr., of Clarence Boyle (Ine.) ; A. H. Ruth, 
of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co.; Ernest T. Bond, 
of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co.; J. A. Strack, of 
Clore-Strack Lumber Co.; W. W. Brown, of the 
Northern Hardwood Sales Co.; J. D. Foucht, of 
George D. Griffith & Co.; J. W. Cisar, Frank Ack 
ley and George F. Kerns, of the George F. Kerns 
Lumber Co, 


Cook, 
George Cortis, Von 


Discusses Lumber Situation in Mexico 

Alexander V. Dye, commercial attaché stationed 
at Mexico City, who has been in the United States 
for several weeks conferring with officials of the 
Department of Commerce and business men inter 
ested in Mexican trade, spent a few days in Chi- 
cago this week at the district office of the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce. Mr. Dye left 
Mexico City May 9 and attended the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
held at Houston, Tex., the week of May 11. He 
ilso attended the sdeond Mississippi Valley trade 
conference at St. Louis, and is a delegate to and 
Will be one of the speakers at the annual of the 
National Foreign Trade Council in Seattle, Wash., 
June 24-26. Mr. Dye expects to return to Mexico 
City about the middie of July. 

“General business conditions in Mexico have 
been fairly good since President Calles took office.” 
Said Mr, Dye during the course of an interview 
With a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN. “Our export and import trade with Mexico 
for the first four months of this vear was 40 per 
“ent greater than in 1928 or 1924, and this trade 
IS growing. Late advices from Mexico City indi 
“ate that there is a slightly better tone to business, 
is banks there are extending their loans.” 
> commenting on the lumber situation, Mr. Dye 
Said : 


“Generally speaking, Mexico produces the greater 


part of the lumber she consumes, but uses con- 
siderable quantities of southern pine and Douglas 
fir. The railroa@s are the biggest users of both 
these woods. Mexico is not exporting lumber to 
any great extent, her exports being principally 
confined to mahogany and red cedar. The Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec and Yucatan are the main sections 
where the export trade is carried on, although some 
material is exported from the west coast around 
Tepic. Recent heavy rains on the isthmus will 
interfere with logging operations in that section. 

“There is considerable timber in Mexico which 
is capable of exploitation, but like nearly every- 
thing else in that country it has to be done on a 
large seale. The principal drawback is lack of 
transportation, due to lack of capital which doves 
not go in unless assured of stable and satisfactory 
conditions. If stable, economic and political con- 
ditions are assured in Mexico, the lumber industry 
will undoubtedly develop materially. 

“The Mexicans are manufacturing considerable 
furniture from native woods, although the bulk of 
the furniture is still imported. Native mahogany 
and a species of oak, which the Mexicans e¢all 
‘white mahogany,’ are utilized in the manufacture 
of furniture in Mexico. Almost identically the 
same woods are used in Mexico for furniture as 
¢«mployed in this country. 

“The importation of box shook is growing, both 
on the west coast, where the material is used for 
vegetables, and around Tampico for vegetables and 
oil cases, the latter product being packed two 
standard 5-gallon cans in each case.” 


Fire Destroys Shed and Stock 


Equipment and stock valued at $23,000 belong- 
ing to the Builders Supply Co., 2228 West Madison 
Street, were destroyed by a fire which swept the 
company’s yard late in the afternoon of June 5. 
Part of the main shed and its contents, including 


lumber, wallboard and some millwork, were con- 
sumed, Of the total damage, approximately one- 


third is represented in stock losses. ‘The com- 
pany has established temporary offices a few doors 
from the old location and is carrying on its busi- 
ness as before. A new shed, now in process of 
construction, will be completed in about three weeks, 
and other new equinment added that will enable 
the Builders Supply Co. to render even more effi- 
cient service to its Customers than in the past. 


Appointed Ohio Representative 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. €., June 13.—Announce- 
ment is made by the Hammond Cedar Co., of this 
city, that Lee B. Huddleston, of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been appointed to represent the company in 
the Ohio territory. Mr. Ifuddleston has had a 
wide experience in selling red cedar products, es 
pecially in the Ohio field where he is well known 
to buyers and members of the trade. In taking up 
his new work, Mr. Huddleston will be aided by the 
splendid reputation of the Hammond Cedar Co., 
gained through its excellent timber and superior 
manufacture. It is understood that the Hammond 
company is planning to inaugurate a more inten- 
sive campaign to bring the merits of its popular 
Keystone red cedar siding to the attention of the 
public. Up to this time, this item has been adver- 
tised in a limited field only. 


Magazine Features Dealer Service 

The June issue of “The Upsonizer,” a 24-page, 
11x8%-inch house-organ published by the Upson 
Co., of Lockport, N. Y., is replete with live material 
for the lumber dealer. On the front cover is de- 
picted a fine example of the beauty of paneling in 
an eighteenth century New England bedroom now 
in the new American wing at the Metropolitan Mu 
seum of Art, New York. The value of the Upson 
Blue Book and the Upson Blue Print Merchandising 
Service are featured in this magazine, the object of 
which is to keep the dealer posted on seasonal and 
special opportunities. for making sales in undevel 
oped new markets for Upson products. “The Up- 
sonizer’ contains numerous ideas on advertising 
and selling, and gives information about advertis 
ing material and merchandising assistance offered 


by the Upson Co. 
Saeaeaaaeaeaeaaaa 


Herringbone Speed Reducer Bulletin 

There has recently been issued by the Falk Cor- 
poration, of Milwaukee, Wis., bulletin No. 3S con- 
taining 48 pages devoted to a description of Falk 
herringbone gear speed reducers, the purpose of 
which is to transmit power from economical high 
speed motors to slow running conveyors and ma 
chinery of that class. Falk reducers are made in 
standard sizes with wide range of capacity and ra- 
tios to meet all requirements. They are equally 
serviceable in both directions and are suitable for 


reversing drives. Falk reducers are’ especially 
adapted for use with high speed motors up to 


1,800 revolutions a minute. 
Illustrations of the various types of Falk reduce 


tion units are shown in the bulletin, which also 
contains other interesting information on such 


equipment, together with mechanical data including 
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Mills at: 





We Can Meet 
Your Needs 


When you need any of the following 
varieties of lumber, give us an oppor- 
tunity to figure on your needs. 
will find our values worth investigating. 


California 


White and Sugar 


PINE 


Douglas Fir, Hemlock 
White Fir, Redwood 


1,000,000 feet a day. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 
London G tee Bidg., 
360 ‘No. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 


You 


Telephone 
Dearborn 5711 

















What have you? 


We Buy Short Lenghts 


Rough or dressed—all woods, 
grades and all patterns. 


John A.Spencer Lumber Co. 


Suite 801, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








square edges. 
and frames. 


28 E. Jackson Blivd., 


SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
Glued on Linderman machine. 


Shaped or 


Also furnish cut stock for legs 
Kiln dried, dressed and sanded. 


CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram Lumber Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wabash 8117-8118 








Telephones: 
Lumber and 


HUTCHIN Storage Co. 


Saw Mill, Band Resaw and Planing Mill 

GENERAL OFFICES, YARDS AND MILL: 

139th and Western Ave., BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
Local Phone: Chicago Phone: 


Blue Island 800 Pullman 8020 (No Toll) 





Douglas Fir, 
Yellow Pine, 
White Pine, 
Spruce, Norway, 
Railroad and 
Car Material 


ORDERS SOLICITED 








PHONE, Rand. 2000 


OSGOOD -SIMONSON 


LUMBER Co. 


Specialists in Western and Northern 
FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 


11 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 








Straus Building, 





Geo. A. Hoene Lumber Co. 


Lumber Merchants 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Harrison 2501 


EXPERTS IN White Pine 


Pattern Lumber 
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Both Sides Dry 


Simultaneously 
Flooring Does Not Cup 


This feature of our oak 
lumber drying is one of 
the advanced methods 
which account for the 
invariably mirror-smooth 
surfaces in 


SU PERFGR non FLOORING 


‘America’s Finest-” 


It is accomplished by cut- 
ting our flooring strips 
to the proper thickness, 
WHILE GREEN. We 
do not re-saw dry boards 
at any stage. Thus both 
sides of the strip dry equal- 
ly in the yard and in the 
kiln. There is no tendency 
for one side to dry more 
rapidly than the other. 


Complete details of this 
process and other factors 
responsible for Superior 
Brand’s actual superiority 
are interestingly set forth 
in our special book for 
dealers, which may be had 
for the asking. Write for 
your copy today, as well as 
for quotations on current 
oak flooring requirements. 


SUPERIOR OAK FLOORING 
COMPANY 


Helena . Arkansas 


rn eT 





ratings and maximum chain pull for 1 PDR, 2 PDR, 
1 PTR, 3 PTR and other units; rating and dimen- 
sion tables of the various types ete. 


St. Louisans on Pacific Coast Trip 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 17.—W. M. Klenk, presi- 
dent W. M. Klenk Lumber Co., of St. Louis, to- 
gether with Charles Reed, president of the Reed 
& Steeger Sash & Door Co., and Fred Moehlen- 
brock, of Charles Naber’s Sons, left here June 10 
for an extended visit to the Pacific coast. After 
proceeding directly to Los Angeles, the party will 
go to San Francisco and inspect the redwood opera- 
tions at Samoa, Other Coast points included in the 
itinerary are Portland, Longview, Seattle, Everett 
and Tacoma. After a few days’ visit at Vancouver, 
the party intends to spend about a week at Banff 
and Lake Louise before returning to St. Louis. 


Commission Body to Incorporate 


The directors of the National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen, at a meeting held 
in the clubrooms of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago Thursday, June 11, voted to incorporate 
the association under the laws of Illinois. The 
meeting followed one of the regular round table 
discussions of local members held in the same lo- 
cation every Thursday. Interest in these sessions 
has reached a point where it has become necessary 
to reserve additional table space in order to ac- 
commodate those desiring to be present. Last 
week's meeting, which was one of the largest yet 
held, was attended by George B. Rookwood, of 
Peoria, I., and F. W. Shepard, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
secretary of the association. 


Closing of Mill Inspires Ode 


VAN BurEN, ME., June 15.—Closing of the 
old St. John Mill across the border has so in- 
spired I. EK. Bouron, now a member of the 
Woodstock Lumber Co.’s organization, that he 
has joined the galaxy which includes Shelley 
and Keats, Byron and the Brownings. He com- 
and hopes they will 
meet with the approval of the ‘‘Lumberman 
Poet.’? 

Now my heart 
in hand, 

Just to put my thoughts on paper, 
understand, 

Ilow our hearts are 
nature’s out of tune, 

For the mill is shutting down and we 
loafing soon. 





is overflowing, as I take my pen 


so that you will 


filled with sadness, and all 


will all be 


And just how much we shall miss it, 
powerless to say, 

It has been our shield and buckler, 
many a day. 
“Absence makes the heart 

true as people claim, 
But, though other fields may beckon, 
be the Same. 


my pen’s 
for many and 


grow fonder’ may be 


it will never 


Men have come, and men departed, as the years 
have sped along. 

Could you get them all together, they would make 
a mighty throng. 

Others stayed and settled down 
selves among the rest, 

Made our homes and felt contented, gave 
pany of our best. 


here, with our- 


the com- 


Now the years have brought great changes as we 

worked on _ by day, 

faces, once familiar, 

pusse dd away. 

Ed ot onnell, Edward 
Levi Been, 

All have passed beyond death’s 
memory still is green. 


Many have 


Edgar 


from our ken 


Stetson, Dawson 


portal, but their 


Old John Webster, Arthur Gallent, Frederick Hig- 
gins, many more, 

All have joined the band of millmen over on the 
other shore. 

Joe McInnis, Sam Megquier, Billy Eagan ; 
are they? 

Seattered round but not forgotten, we 
again some day. 


where 


may meet 


Now at last the time is coming, when we too must 
say good-bye, 

To the mill we served so faithful, 

growing, saw it die. 

years will bring new duties, 

know not where or when, 

And the friends we knew in Keegan, we may never 
meet again. 


watched it 


Future though we 


Soon the engines will be silent. so Old Mill we'll 
say farewell, 

What old Lady Luck will hand us, only time alone 
will tell. 

Here’s a good wish for the faithful, fellow work- 
ers, every one— 

May they all land something better, 
labors here are done. 


when their 


To Build Roads in Fire Districts 


Detroit, Micu., June 15.—Continued forest 
fires throughout Michigan, due largely to the 
dry condition of the country and the absence of 
rainfal) over a long period, have prompted John 
Baird, director of the department of conserva- 
tion to request Gov. Groesbeck to send crews of 
prison laborers into the woods for the purpose 
of building the roads around each section in the 
cut-over country. It has been announced by 
prison authorities that upward of 200 prisoners 
are available for the work. Plans are being 
perfected steadily for a system of permanent 
fire roads without which it is believed the con- 
stant fire menace can never be lessened. Raing 
have held in check Michigan forest fires which 
developed during the last week. At Marquette 
the most serious recent fire was reported under 
control. This particular blaze fanned by strong 
south winds has broken fire lines and has de- 
stroyed three miles of softwood slashings, a 
logging camp, a half million feet of logs and 
4,000 railroad ties. 





HYMENEAL 


MACDONALD-MORRIS—A recent wedding of 
interest to those engaged in the lumber industry 
was that of Miss Marion Morris, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Morris, of St. Louis, Mo., 

to Ronald Macdonald, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., for- 
| merly of Danville, Il, 
which took place at the 
| home of the _ bride's 
if parents last Saturday, 
| June 13. The _ bride's 
father, R. M. Morris, is 
vice president of the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Thomas E. Coale Lum- 
ber Co., in charge of 
the St. Louis office. 





MRS. RONALD MAC- 
DONALD, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





Thomas FE. Coale, of 
Philadelphia, president 
of the company, with 
Mrs. Coale, and George 
Hervey, vice president 
in charge of exports 





were present at the 
wedding. The _ brides- 
maids were Misses 
Thelma Parker and 





Marcella Chapman with 
Jane Irene Morris as 
the flower girl. Alan 
Macdonald, of Danville, brother of the bride- 
groom, was the best man, and J. H. Allen, Jr. 
and Shafer Dieckmann were ushers. The young 
couple will sail from New York next Saturday 
on the Olympic for a trip around the world, 
returning to San Francisco about Jan. 1. Mr. 
Macdonald was educated at Princeton, while 
the bride received her education at Principia. 
Other out of town guests were Mrs. L. E. Greene, 
Texarkana; Mr. and Mrs. O. D. Mann, of Dan- 
ville, Ill., brother-in-law and sister of the bride- 
groom; J. E. Morris, of Texarkana, Tex.; grand- 
father of the bride; Mr. and Mrs. Jose ph Morris 
and daughter, Jane, of Texarkana, and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Whitfield, of Tyler, Tex. 


HARROWER-FISHER—Harold EB. Harrower, 
secretary of the Lexington Avenue Lumber Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y., was married on June 10 to Miss 
Harriet S. Fisher, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. §. |. 
Fisher, of Buffalo. The ceremony was performed 


in Grace Episcopal Church by the Rev. John 
Borton. Afterwards a reception was held for 
100 guests at the St. Andrews Scottish Club. 
After an extended motor trip Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
rower will be at home at 152 Bird Avenue, 
Buffalo. 


SAYER-DOTY—Announceme nt has been made 


of the approaching marriage of Miss Laura 
Delphine Doty, of Chicago, to R. G. Sayer, of 
Wausau, Wis... which will take place at_ thé 


Church of the Atone 2ment, Chicago, on the after- 
noon of June 20. The ceremony will be followed 
by a reception at the home of the bride after 
which the young couple will leave for a trip t 
California and other western points of interest 
returning to Wausau about the middle of July, 
where they will make their home. Mr. Sayer 
who is the sales manager for the Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co., of Schofield, Wis., has a_ wide 
acquaintance among the lumbermen of the 
North. 





PLANS FOR THE LANDSCAPING of both frost 
and back yards are being distributed free by 
the Omaha (Neb.) real estate board as part of 
its campaign to ‘‘dress up Omaha’? for the 
summer. Three flower shows during the seas0! 
are planned in connection with the campaign. 
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News Letters 


(Continued from page 87) 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


June 12.—Every day is bringing fresh evidence 
to the lumbermen of revival in export trade. A 
week ago a ten million foot order from Australia 
had the effect of bucking up the export industry. 
This week railway tie business to the extent of 
4,000,000 feet has been booked from the Egyptian 
Government for railways in that country. This 
is about one-third of this year’s requirements. The 
H. R. MeMillan Lumber Export Co., through whom 
the business was secured, last year was able to 
get only 700,000 feet of a similar Egyptian railway 
tie order. The firm states that an additional 
3,500,000 feet of this year’s Egyptian order has 
been placed in Pacific coast States, making a total 
of 7,500,000 out of twelve million coming to the 
coast. Baltic and Balkan bidders secured the re- 
mainder of the order. 

At present Atlantic seaboard is most active, with 


exceptions above, in taking the British Columbia 
lumber exports. It is figured that more than 
20,000,000 feet has been shipped during these 


months to New York, Baltimore, Boston and other 
ports of eastern States. The bulk of the Atlantic 
trade is dimension lumber, which uses up a fair 
proportion of the side cut. 

Harbor board returns for Vancouver show that 
during May 30,000,000 feet of lumber was exported 
through this port, the bulk going by deepsea ship- 
ment. 

Continued favorable weather has delayed any 
general shutdown of the Coast logging operations. 
Extreme heat and dry weather would cause very 
prompt closing of most camps. There is now in 
the water, it is estimated, fully half a billion feet 
of logs, ample for the cutting capacity of the mills 
for sixty days, even if business were brisker than 
it is, and if no further log supplies were put in 
the water. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


June 15.—A fair business is being done by pine 
mills interested in Florida retail yards and those 
that can ship house bills complete. Other manu- 
facturers report business very dull. Southern 
dealers continue to be the best buyers, but Florida 
business is not as attractive to manufacturers 
within the State, on account of competition. Last 
week a large consignment of fir lath was received 
here and this week a schooner load of Canadian 
spruce lath came to Miami. <All the large mills 
are operating full time to keep costs low enough 
to make a small margin. Stocks are above normal. 
Good weather favors logging and most small mills 
continue to run, although will not allow 
them to make much money. 

Wholesale demand for shed stock was less than 
last week, but the normal amount moved through 
other channels. Except for flooring and one or two 
other items, orders are for mixed cars, and almost 
all carry instructions to ship immediately. Retail 
stocks are large and yards are ordering only small 


prices 


amounts. Some mills are holding to their lists, 
bust most will make concessions. Sales of 4-ineh 
B&better flooring are light, at $42.50; No. 1 sells 


in solid cars wholesale at $25 to $36; No. 2 moved 
slowly at $17 to $18; No. 3 was uncalled for but is 
steady. Demand for 38-inch B&better is slow at 
an average of $53; No. 1 is slow at $41; No. 2 is 
being sold by Florida and southern Georgia mills 
at $17 to $18: No. 3 at $10 to $10.50. <A 
little better price is paid for 2%4-inch face. The 


sells 


lower grades of edge grain have been reduced 
slightly. A fair amount of 6-inch was sold in No. 2 
grade; price declined, sales having been made at 


$21.50, 

The %-inch ceiling sold in No. 2 grade at $19 
to $20. Yards are well with B&better 
No. 1, which sells in small lots for porch ceilings. 
Remilling plants report demand for thin ceiling 
extremely dull, and have large Boards are 
fasy to find and are lower. Very little building is 
being done in regular consuming territory. Prices 
of Y;-inch are: sk&hetter, $35; No. 1, $31.50; 
No. 2, $15 to $16. Prices of ¥,-inch are: B&better, 
924; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $11.50 to $12. Partition 
is moving slowly : prices steady. 

Sales of bond siding are for the most part on 
mixed orders direct to the yards. Prices are firmly 
held by Florida mills, but other sections are mak- 
Novelty in B&better and No, 1 
IS not selling in straight cars; prices are steady on 
mixed orders. No. 2 is being sold at $20 to $21; 
No, 3, $11 to $12. Very few sales of bevel are 
being made. <A few sales of square edge are being 
made for rush shipment; prices are steady. 

The market for shortleaf air dried roofers did 
hot undergo any important changes. Orders were 
not for as many cars but more were available, re 
sulting in a fairly active week for the season 
Northern and eastern yards are well stocked and 
are conservative. Production and shipments are on 


stocked 


stocks, 


Mg concessions. 


a par. Weather is ideal and stocks of dry boards 
are large. Prices are steady. Longleaf kiln dried 
roofers have been quiet, with prices not so strong. 

B&better rough and dressed kiln dried finish 
is moving slowly and mostly on mixed orders. 
Stocks are not large, as a good many small mills 
have been putting their B&better into car siding 
to fill orders booked some time ago. Rough, 4/4 
by 6- to 12-inch, is bringing $42 to $43; the 5/4 
and 6/4-inch, $4 to $5 more. Only an occasional 
car is shipped to the East. Demand for No. 1 
D4S boards is not strong and slightly lower prices 
are quoted for mixed car shipment. No. 2 boards 
were in a little stronger demand in 6- and 8-inch 
at an average of $23.50 for 6-inch, and $24.50 for 
8-inch. No. 3 boards moved slowly; prices are 
firm. 

The market for large dimension and timbers is 
less active than last week, but prices are practi- 
cally on the same level. Very few orders are 
booked for straight cars. Small framing is wanted 
largely in 2x4’s, 18 and 20-foot. The yards are 
well stocked with the shorter lengths. Prices are 
not as firm. 

Orders for car material are scarce. Shortleaf 
2x6- and S-inch S&SE decking sells at $22, mill. 
Prime 7x9 switch ties are $32. 

The mills that ship from Gulf ports are well 
supplied with export orders. Several large orders 
for kiln dried saps and SE&S schedules were 
booked this week for delivery during July and 
August. Prices are not as good as earlier in the 
year. 

No. 2 pine shingles, 4x18, sell at $1.60 to $1.80. 
Lath are in strong demand, but prices show no 
tendency to advance. 

There is a strong demand for cypress from the 
eastern territory, and inquiries for mixed cars, 
mostly for interior finish, are rapidly developing 
into orders. The volume of orders from the south- 
ern States has fallen off considerably, thick shop 
being the principal item called for. Florida busi- 
ness is holding up well, although mostly mixed cars 
are wanted. There is some demand for factory 
grades, for both straight and mixed car shipment. 
Considerable 4/4 select is also moving to the Flor- 
ida yards, as well as some 6/4 and 8/4 shop. 
Thick tank and clear heart are moving in good 
volume to the tank manufacturers at full list 
prices. Cypress lath are in very strong demand, 
and are being quoted at $8.50 to $9, mill. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 15.—‘*Market Scraping Bottom” is the title 
of a letter addressed by a local lumber concern to 
its salesmen, which gives a number of reasons why 
southern pine in particular should begin soon to 
display more strength than for some time. One is 
the large volume of building business, which is 
breaking all records in many leading cities. An 
indication of a change for the better is the attitude 
of sash, door and millwork concerns in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, which, after holding off during 
March and April, confident that lower prices were 
coming, changed their attitude a week ago and 
bought 13,000.000 feet of shop lumber. Another 
factor of a favorable nature is that the southern 
pine mills have shipped more lumber so far this 
vear than has been produeed in that time. In some 
lines jiarge mills have only one-third of their nor- 
mal stocks. Another indication of higher prices is 
the fact that prices in roofers and dimension have 
gone to a level where mills can not afford longer 
to operate. In fact, some of them are returning 
orders for flooring and certain other items, where 
local wholesalers have been trying to obtain econ- 
cessions. 

College graduations and alumni reunions have 
been claiming the attention of some of the lumber 
men during the last week. Horace F. Taylor and 
BE. W. Conkling were at Rochester University last 
weck, attending the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the institution. Among those attending the Cor 
nell alumni reunion were Fleming Sullivan, €. R. 
and HT. C. Kelleran and George Wicker, of the 
Wicker Lumber Co., Niagara Falls. 

A committee of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, 
consisting of Millard S. Burns, John MeLeod and 
C. R. Kelleran, was appointed last week to draw 
up resolutions on the death of Edwin B. Lott, long 
a member of the exchange. 

A number of southern visitors to the lumber 
offices were here during the last week. Among 
them were S. E. Wisner, district sales representa- 
tive E. L. Bruce Memphis; A. C. Soule, jr., 
vice president L. L. Daugherty & Co., Macon, Ga., 
and John Luntz, jr., of Greenleaf Johnston & Son, 
saltimore. 

Frank T. Sullivan will leave in a few days for a 
trip to Bogalusa, La., where he will visit his 
brother, W. H. Sullivan, vice president and general 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 

William J. Brady, of the Barnard Brady lumber 
yard, leaves this week for a hunting trip to the 
Georgian Bay district of Canada. 


(Concluded on page 102) 
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A Big Step 
Forward in 
Selling Lumber 


RUG ates 7.0. 
| ASSOCIATION | 


rey 
N COs 





The formation of the National 
Association of Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen on February 9, 1923, 
was a tremendous step forward in 
the sale of lumber. On that day the 
members ofthisassociation adopted 
a code of ethics which is working 
forthe mutual good of lumber man- 
ufacturers in providing them with 
a reliable market for their output, 
for lumber buyers in providing 
them with a reliable source of sup- 
ply and for buyers and sellers and 
ourselves in protecting all against 
any unfair dealings. 

Because of their connection with 
this upstanding organization and 
their strict adherence to its high 
standards, the firms below feel that 
they can serve both manufacturers 
and buyers with the greatest advan- 
tage possible to all concerned. 


The code of ethics of this organi- 
zation will be printed in future 
advertisements so that you can 
see exactly what we stand for. 


VANLANDINGHAM-COOK LBR. CO. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. L. BAXTER LUMBER CO. 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


NAT. F. WOLFE LUMBER CO. 
209 So. State St., Chicago, IIl. 


JOHN H. SHOOK LUMBER CO. 
30 No. La Salle St., Chicago. Ill. 


Jj. L. LANE & CO. 
11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHEAD LUMBER ASSOCIATION 
322 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LUMBER SERVICE CORPORATION 
30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


PENDELL & HAMILTON 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN HANSEN LBR. CO. (Wéd3ds 
11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


THE TOMBAUGH LUMBER CO. 


Canton, Ohio 


R. D. HUNTING LUMBER CO. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


GEORGE B. ROOKWOOD 
P. O. 15, Peoria, Illinois 


( Other members of association are 
invited to join in this advertising. 
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atest Reports on Lumber Prices ||: 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS POPLAR 



































Prices on hardwoods f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills are: Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15.—The following are ( 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnatj 
J J 7 J ‘ J J y, J 3 ‘ ” : ina 
FAS Selects a om pag FAS _ Selects ae ro pada aan, — “soft texture’ poplar, from Virginia, 
Basswoop j oe vere pak : iii Sx ELu ‘ 7 . West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
8: Sorr ELmM— ca etacinni : 
4/4 $ 70@ 75 $ 60@ 65 $ 47@ 50 $28@30 $23@25 | 12/4 115@120 100@105 90@ 95 50@55 ..@.. | OM Mississippi Valley poplar: I 
5/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 = 52@ 55 30M@32 2426 | 16/4 130@135 115@120 105@110 55@60 ..@.. | Sorr TexTurr— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
6/4 80@ 85 T0@ 75 60@ 68 35@37 25@27 HARD MAPLE ~ FAS .........$ 98@105 $105@112 $105@112 
8/4 90@ 95 80@ 8 65@ 70 40@42 ..@.. j : . aE. - r Saps & select... 7T2@ 77 &82@ SS S2M@ SS 
10/4 950100 85@ 90 70@ 75 45050 1.02. st ee NG Be MD it@a2 isgz0 | No. 1com..... 50@ 55 65@ 70 70@ 75 
BEECH— 6/4. 100@105 85@ 90 75@ 80 43@45 18@20 No. 2 com. A.. 36@ 38 42@ 45 45@ 48 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 33@36 13@15 8/4 105@110 90@ 95 80@ 85 48@50 20@22 No. 2 com. B.. 25@ 27 27@ 29 28@ 30 
4/4 65@ 79 55@ 60 40@ 45 26028 31820 | 19/4 120@125 110@115 95@100 55@60 23@25 | Vattey— B 
5/0" 15 BOD GH AR@ 50 30@32 20@22 | 12/4 135@140 120@125 105@110 60@65 26@28 FAS .........$ 87@ 92 $ 92@ 98 $ 98@103 
6/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 35@37 20@22 14/4. 145@150 130@135 115@120 60@65 @ had ; ee f= so ae Ate 
8/4 85@ 90 75@ 80 60@ 65 40@42 20@22 | 14/d jReG RD MOG tee Oe tooee OO: eas, eS ee oe Se 
nce. “ a de ( Se =o 16/4 ~ ne 145@150 130@135 60@65 --@.. — ; com. ie . ao = rd yo oe bo 
; 5@1% 5@ 5@% DS HARD MAPLE FLOORING STOCK— No. 2 com. A.. 33@ 35 387@ @ 
De eee sppeeies ahah GE abibin cece | 4/4 -+-@... ..6@.-. SOM 62 S0@82 z0@e2 No. 2 com. B.. 25@ 27 26@ 28 27@ 30 | © 
6/4 120@125 100@105 65@ 68 40@42 20@22 | F/7 ) @ 55@ 57 35@37 25027 
6/4 120@125 100@105 70@ 75 40@45 20@22 de a Ai ieisee tere) | Were oe os 
8/4 125@130 105@110 80@ 85 45@50 ..@.. sort MAPLE— = ee P 
10/4 130@135 110@115 90@ 95 50@55 ..@.. ka keg od 4 Se > He tt fog be POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
12/4 1385@140 115@120 95@100 50@55 ..@.. = @ a9 v0@ ow v0 ye inci j j —The Wiwiah awn 
16/4 1550160 1359140 1200125 ..@.. ..@., | 6/4 900 95 75@ 80 G0@ 65 38@40 20@22 | | Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15—The following are 
seit te tag : ; 6 8/4. 100@105 90@ 95 75@ 80 40@45 20@22 ee pig a Loi Cincinnati 
Sorr ELmM— a : me ee ase, quoted on poplar bevel siding: 
4/4 70@75 60@ 65 45@ 50 28@30 21@23 | END Diep WuiTe MapLte— : ass » 
5/4 80@ 8 65@ 70 55@ 60 30@32 23@25 | 4/4 115@125 ...@... 90@100 ..@.. ..@.. Cl Sel 1 No.3 B 
6/4 85@ 90 75@ 80 65@ 70 33@35 23@25 | 5/4 120@130 ...@... 95@105 ..@.. ..@.. | ,, ogee —— |. bean 
8/4 95@100  85@ 90 10@ 75 40@45 ..@.. | 6/4 125135 ...@... 100@110 ..@.. 1... | BF cveerereeeees a = =. a 
10/4 110@115 95@100 85@ 90 50@55 ..@.. 8/4 1385@145 ...@... 110@120 ..@.. ..@.. | 9) ceecceeeceeee 2. o- . . 
/ pumieons ‘ icaiatshe iin ‘ posed ” sie ” ‘ ESPN 50.00 40.00 23.00 —-18.00 
WISCONSIN HARDWOODS Louisville, Ky., June 16.—Demand for poplar - 
siding is about the same as it has been over the 
Following are prices of hardwoods f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points: last several weeks, prices being very steady. The 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 gencral outlook is for one of the best years on 
FAS Selects com. com, com, FAS Selects com. com. com. record from the sales standpoint. Quotations 0 
Asu— Rock ELM— read: I 
4/4 $100@105 $ 85@ 90 $ 63@ 67 $35@37 $21@22 20@ 75 G 5@ 47 25@28 9@ Clear Select No. 1com. No. 2 com. i 
5/4 110@115 95@100  70@ 75 42@45 23@24 | 5/4 go go 11772 AB@ At 2528 19@21 | og inch ....$68 $46 $32 $22 b 
6/4 115@120 100@105 = 75@ 80 48@50 23024 6/4. 85@ 88 ...@... 55@ 60 32@35 20@22 | d-inch .... 58 42 30 22 
8/4 120@125 105@110 85@ 90 52@55 23@24 8/4 85@ 90 ...@... 65@ 70 35@40 21@23 4-inCH. «+ G0 40 24 18 
Bass woop— 10/4 90@ 95 ...@... T@ 75 45@50 ..@.. 
4/4 70@ 72 60@ 62 50@ 52 28@31 22@23 | 12/4 95@100 ...@... 75@ 80 45@50 ..@.. 
5/4 76@ 78 64@ 66 55@ 57 30@32 24@25 | Harp MarpLe— HARDWOOD DIMENSIONS 
6/4.  883@ 85 72@ 74 63@ 65 32@34 26@27 4/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 55@ 60 38@40 16@18 Chi —Actual sales lear short 
ed RS i ee aoe ; v de ve vo cago, June 17.—Actual sales of clear short 1 
8/4 93@ Yd 82@ 85 i3@ 7 40@42 ..@.. 5/4 90@ 95 80@ 8 65@ 70 42@45 18@20 : : oa i selli 
: > ar ke ze 4 np pl = - ba € 2nsion, maple and birch selling at 
Sei teelraas 6/4 95@100 85@ 90 70@ 75 43@45 19@21 | Narawood Mimension, ep e arade fo.b Chicago 
4/4 112@116 90@ 95 53@ 55 33@35 21@23 | 8/4 100@105 90@ 95 75@ 80 48050 20@22 Se a ee es 
5/4 117@120 95@100 60@ 62 38@40 23@24 | 10/4 110@115 100@105 85@ 90 58@60 ..@.. | this week at the following prices: 
6/4 122@126 100@105 65@ 68 48@50 24@25 | 12/4 115@120 105@110 90@ 9% 63@65 ..@.. Furniture stock— Plain oak Gum 
8/4 126@128 105@110 85@ 88 58@60 21@22 Sorr MAPLE— I ee es en lS SN aed $50.00 $48.00 
10/4 131@135 110@115 90@ 95 50@60 ..@.. 4/4. 68@ 73 58@ 62 40@ 44 25@28 20@22 | 2346x214x19” 2... eee eee eee 55.00 60.00 
I2/4 ve Dees cee@s.. WO@IOE ..@... @.. 5/4 80@ 8 65@ 70 55@ 60 35@38 21@23 | 2x2xAO” ...... cccceercseereeeee 65.00 60.00 j 
Sorr EL.mM— 6/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 60@ 65 35@40 21@23 | 2%4x214x30” ........c.e eee e eee 75.00 65.00 
4/4 68@ 70 58@ 60 42@ 45 25@28 21@23 8/4 95@100 80@ 8 70@ 75 40@45 21@23 BREE we swlaeoec eee cosmeseenes 80.00 70.00 - 
5/4 75@ 78 65@ 68 50@ 55 30@35 23@25 | Oak— Chair stock— = 
6/4 80@ 85 T@75 60@ 65 32035 23@25 4/4 115@120 90@ 95 60@ 65 35@38 20@22 | 1x4” and wider x 19”........... 55.00 55.00 
8/4 90@ 95 85@ 90 T0@ 75 40@45 23@25 5/4 120@125 95@100 65@ 70 87@40 22@24 iene” and wider x 19". .....++ 60.00 60.00 
10/4 100@115 95@100 80@ 85 50@55 ..@.. 6/4 125@130 100@105 70@ 75 37@40 22@24 | 2x4” and wider x 19”........... 75.00 70.00 
12/4 110@115 100@105 %85@ 90 55@60 ..@.. 8/4 130@1385 105@110 75@ 80 50@55 23@25 | 1x2%yx40” ....... cece cece ee eee ee 70.00 70.00 ob 
Ju 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK : 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: C] 
No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarps, S1S— HeMuock, No. 1, S1S1E Ms 


lx 4” $26 0028 00 $27 0029.00 $29 0031 00 $31 50@30.50 $28.00@30.0 S Des: 1. $ 0036.0 $3 00936 00 

.00@28.00 $27.00@29.00 $29. j 50@33. .00@30.00 | 2x 4”  $31.00@33.00 $30.00@32.00 $31.00@33.00 $34.00@36.00 $35.00@36. ( 
1x 6” —28.50@30.50 29.50@31.50 31.00@33.00 °33.50@35.50 30.00@32.00 | 2x 6” ELD ee 50 AT e0s9.50 "30008200 °33:00@35.00 °36.00636.00 - 
1x 8” —-30.50@32.50 — 31.50@32.50 — 33.00@35.00 —35.50@37.50 32.00@35.00 | 2x 8” 30.00@32.00 30.00@32.00 31.00@33.00 33.50@35.50 35.00@36.00 fF x 
1x10” = 31.50@33.50 — 32.50@34.50 — 34.00@36.00 — 36.50@38.50 —33.00@35.00 | 2x10” —30.00@32.00 —32.00@34.00 33.00@35.00 35.00@37.00 36.00@37.00 Fx, 
1x12” — 32.50@34.50 — 33.50@35.50 —-35.00@37.00 —37.50@39.50 34.00@36.00 | 2x12” 31.00@33.00 33.00@35.00 34.00@36.00 36.00@38.00 37.00@38.00 fF \. 








hee merchantable S18, deduct $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 3 hemlock rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 
or shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. wider, $18@20. Ch 
Ch 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS HARDWOOD LOGS % 
No 
St. Louis, Mo., June 15.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods f.o.b. St. Louis: Memphis, Tenn., June 15.—Following are av- No 
Gum— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 4 5/4&6/ erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at mo 
a ‘ a : QUARTERED RED ee eieneiie ade egg in the Memphis territory, based on +“ 
ng hg -$ 82@ 4 $ oe 4 $ me | 4 “ripe $105@110 $120@125 $130@135 age dimensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, a 
N > > com... Sad ¢ ¢ pr 3 No, tom... ... 65 6 70 2 75@ 77 12- to 16-foot in length: 
0. 2 com... 36 36@ 38 = 40@ 42 No. 2 com..... 44@ 46 50@ 53 57@ 60 F.o.b. cars § pr 
Qtrd. red, S.N.D.: p Vv Delivered Memphis 0a 
FAS | gneiee i 538@ 54 55@ 56 55@ 56 —— HITE nae i ia a Memphis territory the 
oO. com. BMI 6 th lhe Se sal Le CIM ° afd Sa12 Variety— Per M Per M 
 Sapetepne ioe 388@ 40 40@ 41 40@ 41 No. 1 com. and 
No. 2 onc: 25@ 26 28@ 29 30@ 31 ieee age san 56@ 57 64@ 65 68@ 70 Red & white oak. .$25.00 to $30.00 $17.00 to o20.08 Ck 
5 r : GUM: cevciccseccecs 20000 tO 22.00 12:00to 12 : 
Plain red: No. 2:Com:........ 36 37 39 40 42 44 Popl 27.00 t 33.00 20.00 to 26 00 Sa 
: No 3 com..... 20@... 24@ 26 24@ 26 Eee venssennses See oe oe ; 00 «Sel 
FAS ..... -. %@ TE 82@ 8 84@ 86 Sound wormy 31@ 32 48@ 49 55@ 57 TONNE: c:cie aie eters eoecsee 20.00 to 22.00 12.00 to 14. 
‘ No. l com... 51@ 52 60@ 62 65@ 66 ae m a Ash (12” and up). 30.00 to 45.00 23.00 to 38.00 . 
No. 2 com... 31@ 32 382@ 34 36@ 38 PLAIN RED OAK— Hickory (12”& up) 25.00 to 35.00 17.00 to 27.00 9 
Plain sap: Ly. ae eae 76@ 7s 98@100 108@ 110 Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as = 
FAS. +s 46@ 47 52@ 58 54@ 55 ~~ e 60@ 62 65@ 6g | No 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range Is 
Ne, 2 — 21@ 33 ai 4A 40 No.2 com..::: 35@ 36 38@ 40 42@ 44 —— to cover the average prices paid for ( 
CoTrron woop— POPLAR— yoo , . tod 
FAS ......... 50@ 52 583@ 54 ...@... FAS ......... 88@ 90 100@105 105@110 The difference in variation as between -— Cir 
No. 1 com..... 35@ 36 38@ 40 ...@::: Saps and sel.. 62@ 65 72@ 75 73@ 80 ered prices and f.o.b. prices is based on t ' 
No. 2 com..... 30 31 35 B8 scci@sns No, 1 com....<« 47 48 49 50 51 52 distance the logs are hauled, and the weight 0 PA 
QUARTERED WHITE OaK— No. 2 com. A.. 33@ 34 36@ 38 37@ 38 | the timber. Oak, ash and hickory are draw) Sel 
BE cic and 120@122 135@140 150@155 _ No 2 com. B.. 27@ 28 30@ 31 31@ 32 | from wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm J No 
No. 1 com. and Sorr MAPLE— can be profitably drawn into Memphis only from No, 





sel. ......-. 72@ 75 82@ 84 90@ 95 Log Tun ...... S88@... 55@ 60 65@ 70 nearby points. 


















































7 AMERIC 
a ” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS - 
2 ssee hardwoods today: 
sie “SOFT TEXTURE SO ti base, on Virginia, West Virginia and ane ere Co) er 
salers’ prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, ECH— : 5 $ 75@ 80 
j io, June 15.—Average wholesalers aii - 4/4 5/4&6/4_ oft 0 ey eee $ 65@ 70 $ 70 ns $ aa ae 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Ju 4846/4 8/4 Hickory— ..@... $ 95@105 $ = 70 No. 1 com... 42 = 30@ 33 33@ 35 
ot 7 ie oe 35@ 40 35@ 40 Nec2eomi.. 27 yet sas0 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 155 $155@165 No. 2 com....- +--@... 35 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 “ $ 95@110 $115@120 
- -$135@145 $145 15 115@120 . 80@ 85 $85@ 90 §$ 85 2g 90 5@100 
ally ace “eee an 6“ anmae MAS jh RE Tee TR ae Be 65@ 70 65a 70 aa 450 50 
No. 1 com..... oe 20 54@ 59 =55@ Ps No. 1 COM. «+e ee eee weeeeeeees 38@ 43 40@ 45 3 
= No. a ee 43@ 45 52@ 57 55@ 6 ING A COMP ai5.570'5'0 here cw salicini enines $125@130 $155 160 
Sound wormy.. WHITE ASH— $ 90@ 95 $1 80 100103 Ph Gop 
a a ie: - : sce - 15 75 0 50@ 55 
ARTE Rep Oak— ’ EY ae a icahite tes Salita co Bs 50 55 70 43 45@ 5 
“— a $110@115_ .. @ ae | nee @ oe No. : com. auambuncpegiomacnnin 30@ 32 38 
be = a) 65 amale ss “We No. Got ececaeeneeaecweee 
innati No. 1 com..... ine 1 Ee DS 
ae nN 3 ~~ 4 45 one ee WOO ; 
. a pig Rep Oak— VALLEY HARD , Mississippi Valley woods, Cincinnati: 
a et ae Ane 8 rs te $130@140 ’ —Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Missis: 5/4&6/4 8/4 
eer Oa 15 80@ 85 85@ 90 Cincinnati, June 15.—Averag asa 8/4 Corron woop— 4/4 54@ 57 ...@... 
_ ge 60@ 63 70@ YY as@ 40 | Gun— —. No icom 886 50 S06 Sa a ie 
; » 7 SEER 9) »d eeeee < a6 QF 
a Ss No. 2 com: ean fee so oo | “Ris :.....g 55@ 60 62g 67 65q@ 10 | No dcom..... 31@ 33 33@ 35 G 
Da 75 oom... Te 55@ 60 58@ 60 Ne. 1 com. 60 62 cialis dae 
3@ Fe Sound wormy. Qtrd. red, sap no detect : 61 66 QUARTERED $120@125 $125@130 $130@135 
ov . OD 7" Ni “eee = _— aan 
sins Bass woop— 8 10M) 75 $ THM SO $ THM 80 Sag ‘com... 42 i es SOS aes 90¢ * 9544 100 100@105 
2 a! ere Ter $ TOG as Dy Be @ 58 Da 265 in red: >6 ~ 85@ 90 No. 1 com..... @ mS 55 
ga | ee MER SSE BES) enpae 06 8 BSS BE] Seems: Ree Bais Mog 
5@ 60 aici pie pe earene QUARTERED ReD Oak— 
O@ 42 2STNUT— 5@130 Sap: ” G -@... Quanrme ie. 
7@ 30 | CHES . + $105Q110 $115@120 $125@180 Bxbds.13-17” 60@ 65 ...@ vn ren $110@115 2S: ee 
FAS ..... 65@ 70 70 ‘ 9 Plain FAS 6 Ps 5 55 55@ 60 SOME ice << 
No. 1 com..... 20@ 21 ne i 2t 22 & wider... 45@ = 20@ 38 29@ 42 i 1 pe waa eee 
No. 3 Com....«.« < - ‘ iil 31@ 3: 34@ 383s ~ o. 2 com..... 
G Sd. — aa 31@ 33 33@ 35 33@ 35 ne , com... “es 293 5 ° PLAIN WHITE AND RED Oax— $110@115 
y are No. 2 com... : cams 85 $100@110 
ng are and i WAS ecedeaina $ 80 +4 75 
cinnati ag gO & 37 37@ 39 39@ 40 — worms N._ ™ S55 $60 Selects ...... - 60 oe be ba ao 65 
better ...... 35@ : D., log run. .$ - 6/4 8/4 No. 1 com..... oe 40@ 45 45@ 50 
No. 2 , _ 20) Sorr ELM— 4/4 5/4 $65 $70 No. L COMB 466% * 29 22 25 25 = 
ol opt $115@120 $120@125 $125@13 VAS ....5+.: $63 “8 48 55 Senet wert. 32@ 34 38@ 43 43@ 4 
$20.00 FAS ...-..--; ne 1 com.... 45 26 26 Sou 
20.00 No. 1 comand = @ 1 T2@ 77 ooo a 26 
: aa: --. 6T@ 72 Te 40 42 No. 2 com.... 
18.00 " sel. . a . 33@ 3d 35@ 40 CYPRESS 
No. 2 com..... ; rene 
ar inci i, Ohio, June 15.—The following ar 
poplat ING rices Cincinnati, O Se 2 ; today f.o.b. 
ver the HARDWOOD FLOOR ‘ing mills The following are current f.9.b. Chicago p ————eeeee eee ee 
an = Sales by Michigan and hig ener — re- on cypress: YPRESS pence 
‘ars on cape aire Se , beech floor £, ow. ee ies Cc —_ EDC — 
tations of maple, ce ites Weccetee Manufacturers oye poate cagiiliiaaas Frutoe of March 18, 1922 Selects, rough Shop 
site ppt: as follows, oo oe flooring n New Grades Factory, Rough + enell ty = a 
2 CoO Chi Mh, ¢ ‘ a 3 Male dd June Pe aa 5 ; 
— basis, during the week ee ee Factory ek. nial gir reed Shop Box. Bae 87.25 it 25 
2) MarLe— ; $61.00 $31.6 $108.50 $ 76.50 $51.5 "50 34.50 ; 
1s SUME gc ch chiwie wena GY80 20... 4/4....$118.50 , 86.50 63.50 36.50 34. No. 1com. No. 2¢ 
ae a ee 69.80 40.68 ‘50 113.50 34.50 Sie 
en Sye ITI go4 és ite 328 a * 126/80 116.50 ae oe 3628 35.25 oT nes ee and lengths. ‘$53. 26 $42.25 
ey ere git vil. 185.25 124.25 ‘ Sr cates ‘cames " 
GNA cisco mi ye aes (ae) ior 8/4.... 135.25 103.25 80.25 ..... ish, $1S or $2S— 
INS Ss Cee 10/41... 141.25 180°25 108.25 80.25 «.-.. soag | Fints a ee 
Rg Bo \ , eerrorrons eee 16/400. 14628 135/28 10825 85.23 12... 2 $107.40 $102.50 $92.50 $82.50 $72.50 
lling at RE ner grrraceiate erate aves 6 een 1x4 to 12”...... . nip dd $15.50. 
Shicago Beeci- |; i ae ee Boards, nee —_— = 2 No.3 For 5/4, add ao add $8; 8/4, a 
SMe 2 ee stesern ite aah : | rr 44.5 CYPRESS— 
6 Pe arco ce, ‘i th...$55.50 $ YELLOW nd widths 
Gum i 1, Sie eR 89.30 mie : 1x4 to 12 Pacmag sage ina asain Pastery Rough— mo 1 ie 1 “No. 2 
‘ 0 2 be tape . : 33 “0 
50.00 BIRCH: ... 80.67 69.90 are Clr. heart <A eo $84.00 $74.00 | 474 1.0... 75@85 $0065 wats 33 27 
60.00 ese io a rR 99.00 eek «es | Seneca - -$109.00 $104.00 $ 94.0 ; 5@6/4 .... 80@90 Bose 57@62 41 30 
65.00 aa ll TORTS ATER RTS OYTO veers 1x2 to 11”, 00 104.00 94.00 84.00 fy 8/4 ....... 90@95 a ee en 
70.00 2 RING Spee. waths. 116:00 11200 102,00 93.00, $1.00 Boards— No, 1 coi iis.00 
1x12” ...... rices; for ESS @ OMG Se keevevsacaccsuaes ; 
55.00 OAK FLOO pee For SN — 6 ees = 6/4 “D” grade, inte ane ane eee 47.00 
0.00 ; . are average prices, Memphis base, $8: for The following are cur- 
70:00 The following -_ tegen the week ended | gaq $3; for 8/4 add $6. lettin St. Louis, Mo., June 15. ye “a St. Louk: 
70.00 — beige soaren the Oak Flooring Manufae- Bevel “ae 9g - Cc wh rent quotations on ee » ot. 
———$— ee ae eee ; 5.75 $41.75 $28. CYPR _ 
turers’ Association : 2u%4"” x1” %x2” | remyg 5 or 6”, std. der aye a $41.7 GULF COAST RED 
eXLe” YEx2% $0485 Bungalow ps B C&btr. | New phe ars on Ren 
Cir, qtd. wht... .$132.63 $135.30 a ees ; $53.75 $45.75 $43.75 Tank Rees $48.75 $32.75 
(lr, qtd. red..... 74.56 75.3 81.30 ..... _ | %x8” from 1” greet abe 71.25 62.25 60.25 | gig $116.78 78.75 60.75 34.75 
Sel qtd, wer. sl) 74.56 jg RS $63.48 | BXo, from 1%” stock....... 1. ER PER i= 15 81.75 63.75 34:75 
12-24" (lr, pln, wht.... 70.04 80.65 54.57 58.16 For 10-inch, add $5. CIR icisacnseees a 94.00 71.50 33.50 
10@36.00 Fir. pln. red... B52 «7404 41S ASSN Lath ta 2  aenieee 36.75 10275 7725 |. 
O@se. Sel. pln. iy $e hee T131 | 46.77 pig h $9.25 $8.25 | yoyq 22220200: gh 102.75 17.25 ney 
@3 Sel. pln. red..... 3 ABB BTOT BT: (BEPC LOTR CRTC ECCT ECCT TOLCTIE 1°]. eee a ; 7 errr! 
037 00 ie 3 ceunuen. |. 08 ge ae ee %X1% PRESS— 16/4 nied eninge 141.75 _— ens $24.75 
10@ 38.00 No. 2 common... ... i, aetee, a K1Yy" x2" RED CY Rough Peek tandom 4/4". oc ccccsas : ant No. 3 
x4” and fate aa... $77.10 | Old Grades ial No.1 No.1 ~~ Common Rough— $5578 $43.75 a 
Cr, pln. wht... .$ 7992 (7965 |... |... 3h €om. eee | SEBO” voc ccccausnccacs "59.75 48.75 31.7 
ede... 79.92 79.65 36.50 2 Selects shop ¢ 40.00 _ ORR ORES 59 
— i es a ae 9 2 oo oo 4/4 $100. 00 + 30-00 © Foc00 e000 *70.00 ‘Ada $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Sel. pln. reds... goa Qbear & 4 2... 105.00 ~ 95.00 00 50.00 = 40.00 S or S2s— 
; 39.71 5/ 95.00 70.0 0 | Finish, $1 
NL common... ..... ae re 6/4 .... 107.00 00 80.00 50.00 40.0 Clear 
aie ls No. No, 2 COMMON... so a+ 2 a Ly tag GGG). izes eee. ne ae $ 99. S. $ eune 8 ex 00 72. te 
; 4 .... 135. : me? suck deans 10" . 90.00 79.0 
and at Ly ge RMR ge RRR ny MR ea 1x4— 108.00 110.00 
on aver OAK FLOORING STRIPS 18/4 11 14800 130/00 100.00 2.2 1x12” «0... ee anes 112.00 104.00 ..... 
ster, and —The following are carload Boards, Rough . Peck 1x a * : ; ; 3 - 137.00 132.00 122.00 1 “« 
Chicago, June 15. paint square edge No. 1 com. No. 2 com. me C A B C&bdtr. 
cars brices, f.o.b, Chicago, on rgogs pounds a 10” cvceecae p> ne Bungalow Bevel Siding— «+ «$74.75 $65.75 $63.25 
pocnbes oak strips, weight estimated at 1,25 ar _ bo Ps od ~ so cualealesitteartat 60.50 52.00 $2850 1% xz. oe ala eae are 79.75 bs - 
seg thousand feet. __ We ite —— otra. Plain ts rendidd Sevigcdssaeaswcevscdeee S64 evel Siding— S 41.00 $28.00 
Plain = Qtrd. : aun Beve $48.50 $45.00 $41. 
Per Qtrd. a bite $79.00 | YELLOW CYPRES MAO o cascdeded dase 
to 22.0 SIC ae 78. 00 $82.00 $116.00 hceions Factory, — No.1 No.2 | veE_Low cyprREss— No.1 No.1 No.2 
0 “ ee sees ne , " 00 71.00 NO. saath com. tory— = com. com. 
26.00 ep. c 9 0 1.00 SY. sho com. Factory lect shop oO 
to Heo Peter wnat P80 | aya ShGo SESS GN SPSS RG 4 i 
8.0! {0110 1110) | eee ee ne nen Ee Ci, eee . Y 54.00 J See B SSG ececcices 68 
| . +7 00 01111570) | sia eset 95.00 ares ce 00 41. 00 34.00 5/4 ere © = 6s 52 35 » 
6/4....+6 66.00 4 ; Et atedeedes . 
as ALNUT ee, Cn ee ee 85 i 
ughly . BLACK W. 8/4...... 100.0 h Elba * 105 £0 70 yh: 
— The following are Boards, Roug Io. 2 10/4 ... 1com. No, 2 com. 1” random 
paid 1] Cincinnati, Ohio, June ie ch. Seath. Races oa cn ter) Geen N%4280” ssg 00 RSS 
‘oday’s prices on American blac Selects $44.00 $37.00 $29.00 | 1x . eA 36.00 seeee 
en -— Cincinnati: 5/4 6/4 8/4 1X 6” ..cccoeee hp 44.00 37.00 29.00 ise pa mavilam a a 
i on th 4/4 d 00 | 1x 8” 622222575: 44.00 38.00 29.00 | 1x10” .. 53.00 40. $23.66 
ight of 00 $225.00 $230.00 $240. 10% ...... 77.00 : 41.00 31.00 | 1x12” ........... : peaerk: . 
gg res sA8 (eae anaes via 0 155.00 160.00 Lf igs bie on 85.00 54.00 SECO E Peg THIN occ ccs cass 
: a ee . ¥ 5.00 | 1x12” .......-- adade eeeee " 
“and elm no eel a a ee 130-00 1” yandom ...0. cee. 
nly from BECO iain 5 cer ake 45. . 














































94 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN JUNE 20, 1925 ‘ 
: : itulati i “ices ained in this territory during the two weeks ended June 13: 
Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill. prices wane pag t “ ge : a : Sung 88 Senet 1 Week ented June 13 June 6 
1 > 6 reek ended— June 13 June 6 eek ended— : = > 2 onde 
Week ended— June 13 June 6 Week ended an ars en 
Flooring ” 9 B&better— No. 3 common— ; 
xt Bepetter ...6655-0: $48.93 $42.00 3ond, 1x6”— : - 3 a : — ty een 18.25 18.76 Bi 
Ria) Mrcininen 44.76 40.56 RECWOLUCE sasinvee eae’ 51.00 45.00 1x 3 D4S .........06. 55. reer 4 Gebeeaeeaeny 18.75 ..... 
he 9 COMm.......cs 19.95 17.3 DO; DRO aso: xia 47.00 41.13 1x 6 D4S ............. J++. 45.00 eee eee So he shee See ee 
a eae. 12.17 Me; 3 OM. 5.5 -00005 27.19 26.43 “i 2) See ey BD anssaxsss 18.00 
Stn ogedaaada te =196 50.00 ine I cnc xtcnarbes 48.00 ..... SNE OE sacs vckos os oo ees 8. 
ee ee) 51.96 50.00 Novelty, 1x6”— z 1x12 D4S eae <i ee ES 10 60. 22 aes bv cics ss vce 16.00 
Oe Ee rr 41.12 8 Cn | re 45.00 sees zi = ee ee ee . 16 BA Dc ccc cewes 18.50 7 
No. 2 com......... 17.00 17.20 oe ee eee ree 40.67 No. 1 common— si : F 
GB GONE. 61555 00% 10.13 11.00 MO. SOOM. 5 cc seccevs 23.75 23.00 “2 eee 51.50 Longleaf Dimension, No. 2 and 
1x6 No. 2 com......... 24.75 26.00 NO. 3 COM...+-..00+5 eens 12.62 = peeeeereeeen 49.00 38.00 Better DIS 
Ceiling Square edge, %x6”— 1x 8 D4S .......200ee a gts 10 to 20’— Straight cars 
1x4 No. 1 com......... 42.00 12.89 RR SE itt oA a 31.00 Seerge teks soccecccove 30,00 a.te 2x4 DEVE RE EER CRE RRS ag 
ND. SCOR. oSise 5 20.53 19.70 NO: 1 COM 6666 6is9005 20.00 25.97 poo 8 Dis ciRig oP Ree 5600 ee. 2x6 ree es oe = q~ 
Wex3% Bé&better ....../..... 36.83 PeDa.e TEIES oaie: 9.0 8S wee 14.76 6/4x10 D4s i MRIe SONS ee 58.00 Ceee Re. Saris Gs eae ea ee nee Seere , 
oS eee 36.00 INS OER ciciain ler oles 10.00 10.00 eae ee 61.00 ....! Specified lengths— 4 
SS ere 16.00 _ nadie-qatclacaientl teats ee ON re rae oa ecs ee 24.52 
ex3% No. 1 com........... 23.00 ee ., | No. 2 common— BOE sed vs oancdecsaees cae 24.61 
“ No. 2 com.......0. sees 11.50 [AAS Pe ercn scares eat 1.69 1.63 Cats :. a ar 9200 ..<<« 10 to 20°- Mixed orders 
f Lath, Std., 4-Foot one DE SEE Scapiccneues i ae Noakes oa naacnie duke aeeas 25.00 
ete a maar aT ae. sk eee + ane “Ee ' | | eeneee: TUM WOO FBG ois knee vo aisocecee veces 24.33 
NOs S COM. os .0w vers £5.40 eo : . ere 9" 9F 2 46 : ie ys = ae 
1x6 : pss neni i350... NO; 2PGO 6 seca ches 3.25 46 + : sea an BPR oe te pe 26.00 Specified lengths— “— Bi 
ey ia Air Dri iti ¢ 8 Shiplap ....... 26.00 ..... ME i snaiaweg i execs 24.00... ? 
Georgia Air Oried ' — a SOR SOE noses cn nc EO bE Gleeewphdnenesianad 34:00 2600 Wn 
15 GB ROGTCNS. csscsyvas eave 19.00 DE TOR CEE os ss 6 ass AN eas 44.67 i. to 2 Bae ener ere 35 0b 
Se PEERED bs iscenees.an00% 20.00 PIDs: Ae SPEIRS (55 occ 300-0 > oh apres 40.00 No. 3 common , os AIC Rn a ee rae ee ap 
1x10 Shiplap .......... 222: 20.00 NG OCI. cone one ok 20.00 ihr Oy a ee cone AQEB Oil Pot Or aici raenan eerea te nee 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended June 13 in sections named: Ro 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- ; Bir- zat. Kan. , 
i ies Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties sas 
— a oe. City andria, ham, burg, City andria, ham, burg, City, ] 
a ria, ham, ’ ALLY, ’ ’ ne? ’ ; Miss. ’ 
ta. Ala. Miss. Mo. la. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss Mo. Ba 
vessel Boards, S1S or S2S be : ete I iat Longleaf Timbers 
3” EG B&better T3200. c.cccs TEE No. 1, 226", Other 1Gthicccs  veaed --- 43.50 32.98 No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20’ and under: a | 
1x3” EG B&better ........ se sees ’ Se ai 795 37°58 gn 26.25 28.08 
iB bis ikSiweGeeees. Semae, sales Te . sise'ee 2220"; Other WTR... owe 47.50 47.25 5 er Pers Pp A 
IS Ganwusaawsketne: achat évwale) ) ORSON tei ere we EXES , WUE? ISB... on cise 53.00 53.50 50.90 10” TT TS eee ee ceeee. Seon: “hen es a 
© ceseeheeitiacked. eateie teed, okies No. 2 (all 10 to 20"): a ee -ceieteeakirinhiaeae Beane. Genes ees 38.08 
Bib SE: scuttianvade>. s5dce 54.25 MOCO MIS ens Seema tee Neseee ok Us enone ee Sen Mestre vase ST 
Ree AS ce et. ie 30.00 ME ea cinta meae seven 21-50) 20:68 a PO tb Aooetes rcioslainiase nee’ asi. venoreiew arate es ORO 
'G WE Swuciase. stack 52.22 UCT GIS SAAN mee Berane 24.00 20.75 21.81 21.87 | penetter: 
"— os sGaeeisueae aint on cee RI een hcisovevineiwas 00 Shae She Gees tO os ee... me he way ile 
iy E -sasvuxeneen? sete 45.30 ....- No. 3 (all lengths): OM, WH DO BOE Ee Wcccss cess nccee wn. On ae 
ee oe ee 16.04 25.34 i eee 18.50 17.30 16.64 ee . 
* Ea I ‘titer ......., 66.50 ..... tees. 66.86 110” Kulea ears peme Pecan aeitee 18.00 17.33 17.22 2 Bap ese = No 
rae oo Loe ed ee OS SS 42.00 12g ae en arta DE eae 20.08 17.20 17.44 Be 1, 6", A 4.10 ge oa 
FG B&better ........ 42.97 45.20 43.21 43.43 | No. 4, all widths and lengths 1.22. 10.00 ..... 8.25 | No. 2, 56%, 47... . cece eens ce eee coves 2.25 2. 
Le ee et ee oe 35.34 Roofers =, 13.01 No 
Se eee. S642 S549) 3523 3... NG 2 PAO” cn cecclhanusweees cess: —QUNBOY sc. ae, enleints PNAS So Stake kde leaexe. Geese coe 
me, DZ svevs wesee 28.91 19.138 18.90 23.85 HO? 39565 ae RE RAGS eee BELOO. wsisws.  sewes 8 = holy : CPESDORCKETREOE Semee. CORES COSC ap 
Ne Berrie res meee 12:00 IB.OL cons Fencing, 81S ~ GHG TOn@er. ooo cs css peraets cette 48 : 
70. 2, € 21.25 i) ‘ . , Material No 
ie BG Mo scscure ances 21.25 19.54 ..... ti 5 el eee ee Car 
aiecuiae — a 1x6", other Igts..... ..... $2.00 42:18 GAG | “habetter, 19 and 18’..... ..... satis: yale 48.30 
Ceiling No. 2 (all lengths): Se 8 ecegererees oes ae 
%x4” B&better ....... - 86.75 ..... eee 36.21 ERE” senevensisesiees 15.50 17.50 16.11 16.34 | .. 4 9 ana 18° a ee <A AS MR UAE 43.00 f 
a a  eaageeted ee 40.00 3877 3443 Re teen arhavsnnae Sekes wate. DAR <  — Jebmecieetmnepmin ID 38.0 FE 
54 x4” pees HEY. cicncncpcien- Sax $ — gH op No. 3 pet le oe: on ee 1500) 3. ema) UNOe 2 SandOMin 600.505... 6s cites skews, lacewe Sei 
No. 2 ..c.csssssssse esse 15:56 17.00 19.25 NM sever etevencen” einen 18.00 16.00 15.41 | S48, SqE&S: | Car Bills ie ee 
%x4” B&bette » veeee 43.00 46.00 ' TS ee rere ate, Gees 39.8% 
%x4 Bbetter ccc es sssces sae ae - : Dimension, SISIE 3 pee Din tocdO" ESUANEE So Uk coke. plows ices No. 
NO. DL nescececesesess a a tl cr Yea Eso Ca | a IBD fonests 22.11 27.07 is a ae See. ae 
Partition | ro ee 20:00 .s0ce Zo.kt 26.84 Up to 12” 34 to 36’ : Bs ; ee i. fame Sea. ata bx 
1x4 & 6” B&better.......... 0... 49.00 49.25 47.57 Lan nene 28, Up to 14”, 38 to 40’...... |... Se eee OF ix 
NENA ccncicntbtncaanen s0%0 SOD 3500... cc 8G 20%...: 5. ' " Stringers Ox 
NO, 2 seeeeeseceeeees 2-15 DE8 on 10° to 20° is 26.0 nO: 2 Towwh. FG 06 2S ccs wales Sees oe 68% 55.18 2x1 
Oe eee eleteves. acstemie r oa 6", 10° ere ee 26. 25.00 a Longleaf Paving Block Stock fet 
Bevel Siding + SE aegis = in, S MOU. oc cae hous 1.00 veces ber 
RD Oy Be titnosamebeeeras meee ISA kanes bale 4 phases 1 
= CO a wc eee a 
‘ Drop Siding 10’ to 20°... e 
1x4 or 6” B&hetter......... 42.0) Se R40"... CROSS TIES , 
oe Pes 27.00 - SE ieesee ts St. Louis, Mo., June 15.—The following cross J 
MS casos: dance ce anes tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: diceiibidl 
V eves — 
B&better rough: Finish fe 10" 10°90 cc SBI ccwns Wiese teniuarn 
PRGA NSF iswacicdsienans -6iRe® 42.00 46.54 ..... BRIO MIO” S vivanecco) Masmoeee Vane a 
IE TRCSURTOAAN EAD SEN SOR —G5:556, Sener 17.50) 46.75 a eee ' Oak Sap ine 
BBS? iscicadreiineetironwe hued “Nee 18.14 46.60 49.61 1G! cn ccrecuicpie PREROO® sane No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face.....$1.50 $1.30 
RR” iden nie wid sd 8:9 8 Sie ats cave cesses Ode2d 46.47 48.44 18 Me BD sinus: Jvence No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch 7 ee 1.40 1.15 5 
| ero re Ecce atesete’ —velbpein de) whl 5 SO Sok rebeane 35.00 No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.25 1.05 
SR _— re $1.25 No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.15 90 Bare 
CES a a ee ir 66.00 apes “4 Pe" cea ana No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.05 80 pin 
5 EL . CMeeORGSSSHOEEESS Ghetna Subyel “EeSee 38. Bee te eh eee reed 
B/4x12" “sMieh sieanaicd aceibhip). tein pneu gain 69.75 1” to 20’.... 38.00 1...! Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less “ 
% and 2x4 to 12”...0... lilt. leek BEDDr seine. No. 2, 2x 4”, 10’ .......... ORIOD as than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
o/A & 8/Axt ‘ 68.00 12’ 22.9: white oak 
BP EE PE ck ceicacesibin’. Katobe Kita i8. iene Er OE Cl a ‘ j ; . 
i & 8/4x8” LetGhuntwaiein Staaw. Sneaa seve 00.25 16’ ........4. 24.03 ..... Switch ne Cali 
6/2 & BARS” Bi IO". cies seses soves 7200 5. 16 20" 5... QB58 oscns Ties an ss 
( 8/4x12”............ Soc: shee soc.) OS 10° to 20’.... 25.80 ..... ..... Seat il WVUMEEC SORIC \e:6.0/s\(e5. sieisiclein-is oie 5.696 MGA $42.00 §% 
1/4 & 8/: woes “3 e . 
B&better surfaced: ENS PIRES hes Koweues> <iptoes 23.50 16.34 18.01 REG UBB soca cod ene dadacn owe 38.00 X 
OS OAD siccassws.nccems.eiere peewee wwe et (ee Bie ae 19.87 ..... 18:95 3944 Ds 
NG chil ctcnunvona sii, —Saeee 54.00 52.65 Dies aetee te OUST oo... No, 
_ Sere teres sod G20 Gost 3 Be IS BO RED CEDAR SHINGLES | © 
BOIS sc siacs ain bates w howe 52.83 53.83 58.3% CEG edcistsbake: uiaee ees No, 
1x5 RE NO ice vows bacaws 62.93 71.00 61.18 63.86 bee See Seattle, Wash., June 13.—Eastern prices f.0.b. No, 
OO a a 67.00 70.70 68.80 64.78 BMEs. i oman se Gipteceies 1aeNnS mill are: a ee es. No 
PAS IO! acs coecemcnes, ecenis {1 2 (Seats nes CS ae ia atl °1.00 Per square, ' Pion Sho 
DEED. sak occa Pesusie ences. cutee ieaheo 66.00 ..... RIO GE eS sivc owes’ (Serene cece {bunches 4o0r5b eB Pan 
OS eee cheek wwmee, sone IDE hn VA Rh oR ee 1, - rades, Standard Stock ‘, 
ee ieee et eee 68.91 aero 18.00 19.73 27.93 | pytna eane a en $1.96 $9.45 
DIMROR , Gioia cess snassen sien. Aang eaeeeDe a +4 RN sac DSTA READS, D/ 2.6. ceccc0as 2.12 2.65 
PU CE sskvetatenean. ehbee wkawe oboe : vo ad | | lr =e alnadme a Sonia heared nes 2 40@2.44 3 0) @3 
tf ES cig ee Ti ES at Dee oe $0103.05  3.75@3.8 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”...... <i se° wens” | ee sites 16 vtec see aes kK ki “4 7 2°73 3" 75 B 
C/E & B/ERI2* 0. casein iscee sosee SERS TREE 18 & 20’..... Durekas ........ eee esse ees 7 a ae 
C surfaced: f No. 3, 2x 4” 0.0... ... ee. es PCrgections: ....0%.2% setenees 3.43@3.47 ia 
PEO SO) ES Aiesceigsasepes susve rk poperd einen 2x Re cnet aera 12.19 First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock ms 
SRE. VERRAN SS EDWES SESS. SSRES By oes 2 OER eee _ Oro $9 00 $2.50 ‘ 
MG 68 sis kee awe beis'x ches. <hebsiakenee 10.25 RMN nlerutsie gio asthe op sishem ere — ce (eg ST $2 202.24 2 75a 9.8 
PRM”: kiccut Desiuaakhowehas wees «see. 99.63 46.29 “i. ¢ | 4A ene et Sete! Bee en ae uXtTa AC Beh a/iatis: ere. s\shoke: more 60@264 3.25033 
ERR BM isvccctcaaeeae. swat sovsis 46:22 S307 No. 2 and better log run: Extra c ears, Bra ae ea rare Soke Hee 3 80@3.85 X, 
MRAD”. ccunpauacaebionesiver Aicviow. asec 56.35 59.96 eA jas heehee haomes suesis. || MROMMBOUG) "BY2 Siccacisiss eo soc a we Soe : 
SIG sad OX AGO cacwicws, Sawhis, weoa 44.50 ... Ae, Sec scvle se salen iieaihn (einieece Useeaie MEME ars lyuee PUI ONES soe rise ine ns cere 62.50 tent a. 
Casi and Base DOE is6cn.tinis 300 civis'g viel! eeinige 8 te, BID, cosets POVICCHIONS  ic.siis tance serosa 3.47@3.5 -T0@4.09 vo 
B&better: sii AS ME EU 6 6: So.5-0Sa Gioreeic? on eee SRA aie Ween dard Stock Xo 
SMI SE nh cen acedeescea 56.00 58.50 60.00 64.37 DESO RAD eeh o heee L) ieee MEIN ns Second Grades, Standar oc sats “4 
S and 10”.....--.0++0.-45 65.00 ..... 67.49 73.34 "UY Vena Beira ate ay gana + ace grey MR ceca Common stars, 6/2........$0.83@1.00 $1.10@1.2 J be) 
i 8’ & 20’ Common stars, 5/2......... 92@1.08  1.15@1.399 Fn, 
Shiplap 18’ oS i visvenves. “aac ee ; 140@1.48 1 75@1% 
Os 8, 8S". Other BRB. cc< GexeG. cxeuks bungee 34.20 PESTS M2! sos eica nism sicisis mis: oysinicie tiesstere aieerees COMMON: ClEAPB «0:6 6:07 0 oe 10@ B Sho) 
i ge, a Ge \-sacew. Gaber Seiees 16’ er 9.00 ..... British Columbia Stock, Seattle Ma arket a 
DURER IGUB. ass: Sees” GaGse cose ce MRED — ba EOD ssa soma 8080s secciore gor eee SRI COANAGIAT) sc.c eos oe. ceed nec $8.45 3.59 
No. 2 oy to 20’): 2x PM Sistkaehiaaeews. veseu. “claus 9.2 eee | ian osu 3.95 4.05 
ECE 21.62 22.00 20.26 21.45 ON weds ccesnee oka alah 148... foo te Os cn a 80 ” 
1210” See aie eee. cake 20.60 20.83 21.88 18° DS ici esaasse acces re 22.34 wen Pamtentions eon yaa 3°68 500 |. BX b 
No. 3 (all ae MIE CER Law ewetcwwnwa — Kavos aerators 20.50 err . ie ‘aie Q 1.45@1.7) ‘ 
RB? cccmsricsn nance £7.50) ..s0c0. SGC Ag 18 soso oo eer oaaoeaee maior CLs ace XX 6/2 16” (Canadian).... $1616 190018 BAe 
ixto” Viale eae mhe ods eeeee 18.75 16.57 18.06 Se ORD 5 SSG RC SUC Ona weeds Vs Sy |: ee mee Die 16” (CR. SOicec sacs 1.51@1.55 JUG Ne 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 

















Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. 


or S48, add $3. 


shiplap, 8’ and 


Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or 
Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 


The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft piné made during the week ended June 12: 
Flooring Dimension—Dressed Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards 
Bage, (grain 1x3” 1x4” No. 1 No. 2 Cle. Cl cl Par Jo. 2 ‘ 
OR on Re ee $70.00 Pos 14, 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, “%P 5G ick is ie ine tn gis00 
pa&better iietiinevT:-:: <iee ’ co: eae ee a", X&better $39.00 $40.50 $42.50 $46.50 | 1X 6" .--------. 36.50 20.50 16.50 
MOET ce pic Olea sce ee eagle eala 67.00 $28.00 $30.00 2x 4 $25.00 $26.50 Ni PY; ae : 1x 8” 31.50 50 18.00 
ME Bisgens 406) cana p ius 55.00 | 25.00 26.50 2x 6” 21.00 22:50 | NO bere es One Wee etNS Sevns ae 37.00 22.13 18.00 

: oe 25.50 26.75 2x 8” 22.25 23.50 BOO Gece ade, oec8we RONG eed aer-wade: 13 1, Ceara micas, 48. —y ‘oa “ 

Flat srain— 26.50 28.25 2x10” 23.00 24.50 tis it ll la athe ae 7.00 19.50 
B&better ........... 53.00 45.00 | 28.50 30.50 2x12” 25.25 26.75 Finish—Dressed Casing and Base 
Ch Pe ree ne 42.50 42.00 P B&better C Bé&better 
No. 2 cc ccc cceccceees 24.50 24.00 S2S4CM—Shiplap ; DT einty sxiccreaal ie hae | EP iss ssccenxcnices $75.00 

instil No.1 No.2 No. 3 io Or A ara ee atin 67.00 54.50 BROWER ceadadecceureeasecdeases 79.00 
' ae 1x OP eee eee eee $36.75 $20.50 $16.75 BMG BUD BD cds caccene. 70.00 58.00 Moldings 
; No. 1 No. 2 i: 8” cere aoa aes 32.00 2.50 18.00 a 1%: (22 OF yee: i ee 15%” and under. .27 percent discount 
BX1Ye—4" owe ee ee eee $4.50 $2.45 | 1x10” ............... 22:75 18.00 | 1%; 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”.. 76.50 ..... 1%” and over....22 percent discount 
Norfolk, Va., June 15.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 

Edge, rough— No. 2 & be tter No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
UE ocr AROMRMRECD u0-COM HEED $35-00835 68 $20.00821.00 | Lath, No. 1.8 5.40@ 5.60 Roofers, 6°.927.00@28.00 DAS, 6”. $54.00060.00 
SY Baas 1222 5700@61.00 — 37.00@ 40.00 28. 50@ 26. 30 -. tei ae Ry By “a He ty = Bm, pepe day 
| Pee . 61.000@64.00 40.004 43.00 CD inies cases ces | gue ae” See a @29.5 7, 28.00@64.00 

wugh 1 Sizes, 2”.... 20.50@25.00 12”. 30.00@31.00 12”. 64.00@66.00 

VU 

SELEY Care ees 54.00@56.00  36.00@38.00 27.00@28.00 21.50@22.50 Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
” aesateeeaaae 56.00@58.00 — 39.00@42.00 — 28.00@29.00 — 22.50@23.50 | Flooring, }ix2% and 3” rift $80.00@86.00 @ 
SRR Re 63.00@65.00  44.00@47.00 29.50@30.50  23.00@24.00 2th, 3 and 3% Pia savass a 00@53.00 $36:60943.60 $24.00@27.00 
park strips, Nos. 1 & 2.$30.50@32.50 Bark strip partition, COMA RNR asia kts custuvaxsniectee 29.50@30.50  24.00@25.50 — 15.50@16.50 
30> ene 14.00@15.00 DOING, BGM diene: a's: hranerace. ace $40.00@42.00 q VEO, Aideithncn ys icaednnawune 30.50@33.00  26.00@27.50 17.00@18.50 
Cull red heart.......... SOGWUTEO 1 PME, 100 oe ccs cn cneaesceae 47.00@54.00 37.50@43.00 25.00@28.00 
Duluth, Minn., June 15.—Trade in northern pine is well maintained, and quotations f.o.b. Duluth are firm: 

COMMON BOARDS, mene 4 ‘a 12 nee - - FENCING, RouGH— 

: ? y . 3 ‘ 6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ : 

a ere ..$55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 | 6”, No. 1..............4 .- $52.00 $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.00 

RS 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 PN Sit akdannkntomans 37.00 41.00 42.00 44.00 44.00 
ee 65.00 68.00 75.00 76.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 BE Bie vanncieenaceny 26.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 
NOs i IS sci weccds 38.00 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 GinGe@ | 40 NG@eck occ cawsdewedes 50.00 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
1 (ee ree 41.00 43.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 INQNCMeiwdcadecwecaads 32.00 38.00 39.00 45.00 47.00 
Te oinessiwe 46.00 48.00 57.00 57.00 52.00 60.00 63.00 PR Beanvisscsasnains 27.00 27.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
a erent ' . . ; ’ ’ i S Pig 
" eee 29.00 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 
Nee ocivcue ees 31.00 32.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white =. —. } og oY oe No. 5, $i All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, an gs EROn 4 > No. &, 7 S1 or 2S, add 75 ts; S1S1E , 
For Sl or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. cents; SIS1E, add $1 


beveled well tubing, add $2. 


00 
2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, duu 75 cents; D&M 


Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine! 


Siding may contain no 





No.1 Plece StuFr, S1S1E— Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
6’ gs” 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18° 20’ . , 
Ec MEG, EGS 38) 3.88 52889 $4580 Sizes HEgy | Supine, 4 asp Or m0 ee ‘ 
a 26.0 rae 29. 29, 28; ’ 32. ; 
x 8”... 27.00 29.00 30.00 32.00 31.00 31.00 34.00 34.00 ne dévaudiedes $40.00 $44.00 Be seis cadscadadageuses $20.00 raf 00 
FE coca 31.00 32.00 34.00 36.00 34.00 33.00 36.00 36.00 | C cccececcccccccececes 33.00 38.00 Norway, C&better.... 34.00 
Me os.c15: 0:5 32.00 33.00 35.00 37.00 35.00 $4.00 37.00 37.00 D eee cece cceeeeccens 28.00 31.00 
eo 37.00 38.00 40.00 42.00 40.00 00 43. 43.00 


t to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 


Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 











San Francisco, Calif., June 13.—The following 
are average prices, June 7 to 13, of California 
pines, f.o.b. mills, those on common being 1-inch 
stock only: 

California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Nos, 1&2 ¢lr...$ 90.00 Common 
MMIOOE os s5 cs 76.25 INO. Be cies oss ty Meee 
RCICOE. 6 case 51.00 IN Ghaige tie sin aera s 26.50 
NO. @ CIETY... 2s < « 64.75 1) CURD: Se neae ane 21.00 
mch shop ...... 28.25 PR ra Siti etki 15.75 
‘0. 1 shop...... 46.50 No. 5 asstd 10.00 
\0. 2 shop...... 28.15 No. 1 dimen.... 22.00 
‘0.3 Shop...... 18.75 No. 2 dimen.... 17.75 
‘hort C&btr.... 47.50 Timbers ........ 27.25 
Panel, %& a.w. 72.50 rahe 
No. 3 clr, std. 36.00 Beveled sidir” 
PROD SOO ei cc.5. 23.15 B&btr. 36.50 
© wae dey sets 34.75 
Be seca eaten xno 22.75 
Sugar Pine _ Peery 1¥.00 
pe 1& 24 lr $1038.50 
Cselect ........ 84.25 Douglas Fir 
- CREA I 68.25 C&btr. .... .$ 50.25 

‘0. 3 Clear 73.50 Ties & timbers. 24.00 
MCh shop. ...... 39.00 Dimension ..... 17.75 
‘9, 1 shop...... 61.00 
v0, < BROW 56 37.00 Box 
No 3 she 91 °97¢ 
No.1 & yi sh al Mixed pine 
Je he et di std ae 5/4 & 6/4 a.w.$ 21.00 
Rees SCG. us. 3 TONED 
NO3elr.. ic 9° 
Shor Ir, std... 40,25 Lath 

2 C SEI em 0 
Mixed pine 
Whit . Le eeerreerres ame) 
slat et ee 1.25 
CR 907 9 OF 
NO. 3 com éenee* 42.50 edie esa Ce stot 
% COM. &btr 17.50 
No com...... 19.95 Export 
dimen... 21.50 Australian ..... $ 57.75 





WESTERN PINES 








{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Spokane, Wash., June 13.—The following are 
Portland, Ore., June 16.—The following are Inland Empire prices: 
f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices on 
Pondosa pine: , ee ere PONDOSA OR “ar ae a nage es — 
oO. oO. oO. 
Boards, S2S it ia WO cacao $41.50 $33.00 _ eseeerss 
poe pions GO éiviccwads 42.50 34.00 20.50 ..... ..... 
1x 4”. 10 i - -  aerreeereee 40.50 29.00 EE adeau: - dass 
x 4%, 10 to 16’.............64 wees. $33.00 $18.00 10” 40.50 29:00 i 19.50 
= : ’ be 7 BO nincgCawnbundinseneee ores 20.00 ae. bi. Lie 44.50 29.00 ‘Oneness 
x 8 an Wockineucecasesadenud aes 28.00 20.00 Civ. oT Ce ae, eee 
Ons apeepiengenlishteatee an ae 9.00 21.00 | * and wider. ..... 2... sees. $15.00 $8.00 
Ezle” and wider, 10 to 16%. ...6.000 34.00 24.00 WESTERN PINE SHOP, S2S— 
No.4 No.5 Factory 
P com. com. € No. No.2 No.3 Com 
BEA” ONG WMOli sé cicdonssxahsseene $15.00 $ 9.00 5/4 & 6/4.. ie 50 $48. 60 $31.50 $21.50 ..... 
Selects, S2S SEY va tdadveds 8.50 58.50 41.50 See . ikaw 
alata on = . aber ‘ “Dp” 4/4 idintetenetudad @adex, eden. <dede $26.25 
x 4". 6” and 8”, to Peet i 0 $45.00 ’ rw 
BE essa vsratueseascanvens Be it oS elie ee ge eee 
1x12” OO ee Tee eee 93.00 88.00 67.00 4” $52.00 $45.00 $2100 —_ _— 
ERIS SVE WIS vee icccncceas 98.00 93.00 72.00 1 AT 5a 53.00 46.00 26.00 Siouee 4.akerree 
5/4, 6/¢ 4x4” & wdr., 10 to 20’ 96.00 91.06 74.00 a i Fs: 51.00 41.00 25.00 Te eon 
S/4- GG: WIG ances cctcgcecs 98.00 93.00 76.00 10” as: er a 55.00 41.00 25.00 Ber ee aa 
Shop, $2, f.0.b. Chicago Be ds. Aiete 71.50 43.00 2600 ..... 2... 
; No.1 No.2 No.3 4” and wider. ..... 00 cccce cece $16.50 $8.00 
5 ‘ WR cevsieeaak eal $55.06 3.00 33.0 
 lemcegeanees po v3.00 ‘53:00 "3.90 | Ware Bin, 6 10, 20-Foon, INcn— 
Above prices are for shipments of No. 3 and No. 1 & 2. - 3% 00 $27.00 $28.00 $29. 00 _— 
- ane For straight cars of specified fe eee 20.00 21.00 22.00 23. 7” aiaiety 
grades, ac 5. NOG Seeds agiedess laces “eels pees $16.00 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Everett, Wash., June 13.—-.og quotations: 


Portland, Ore., June 16. 


tions are: 


Present log quota- 


Cedar: $15 to $17. 

Yellow fir: $22, $17 and $12. 
Red fir: $16 and $15. 
Spruce: $32, $25 and $12. 
Hemlock: $11 and $12. 





Fir: Seattle, No. 1, $24; >». 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 25 
cents added for each one percent of lumber logs. 


Cedar: 


Hemlock: No. 2, $13; No. 3, $11. 


Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
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Garland 


“Flexible” EIGHT WHEEL 


Wagons and Trailers 


for Team and Tractor Hauling 


Equipped with Solid Steel Axles 
Guaranteed for One Year. 





The Only Eight Wheel Trailer 
Recommended by Tractor Manufacturers. 


Also Four Wheel Log Wagons, Self Loading 
Skidders, Lumber Buggies, Haul-off Gears, Etc. 


Write tor Catalog “G”’. 


Garland Wagon Co. 


New Orleans, La., U. S. A. | 























TheBESSLER 


MovableStairway 
Greatly Improved 


New adjustable hinge brings panel flush with 
ceiling no matter how wide the joints. All 
metal parts are now pressed steel,—light, 
strong and good looking. 


Send for details. 


The Bessler Movable Stairway Co. 


General Offices: 1903 E. Market St., Akron, O. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest RAN : 
G D PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


honors Panama- Pacific 
International Exposition 








DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., June 16.—The following prices 


paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: Pre- 
High Low vailing 
prices prices’ prices 
-Vertical Grain Flooring 
oa4” NO; 2 Cli css cowseuce $45.00 $40.00 $42.00 
ING SD -6i.saincniod be Sieuis SERIO 28.00 28.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 and better..... 29.00 26.50 29.00 
Oe SS sao cemaaiek nce 26.00 va) ||| rere 
1x6” No. 2 and better..... 40.00 34.00 35.00 
PND. Se ce wie oe tere 31.00 CS | | are 
Stepping 
No. 2 clear and better..... 66.00 Coe = «wwe 
Finish No. 2 and Better 
RO IN LO 5 9:35. 070 ae onaiore 56.00 OUOU aku 
Casing and DASC...6.s.005% he 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 clr. & btr..... 28.00 25.00 26.00 
Paths, ab 32 aw caciatn ee ies TOO 8 cikiiee) 3 3 eames 
ixd” No. 2 cly. & btr.....5. 30.00 i | nee 
Drop Siding 
xe” No,. 2: Clr. @ -Btris ccc 36.00 31.00 34.00 
INO; 3 ClORT io. 6s:0-«5i00 30.00 48 |) rere 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
cE at ghee ae || a renee oe 17.50 14.50 16.50 
ER, Y SG oN en oe sie ee 18.00 BE00  - wecier 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
ee Bie ON To ooo nk eke 16.50 13.50 16.50 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
ax 4”, 12 to 26° S48.......< 20:60 ie 
oxse ; ae a 20" BAS cssnc 20.00 iit) | 
Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 
6x6” S4S nae USE || rer 
hop 
Sel.&btr. No.1 No. 2 
6/4 S2S kiln dried, slash 
3 CRP ri eee ee $32.00 $24.00 $19.00 
6/4 525 kiln dried, vertical 
STOR ei ciiereoewancnaes MOOMO 31.00 26.00 
; Fac. sel. No.1 No. 2 
5/4 Vertical grain No. 1 
ONO) DECC «oe ate eer avia $31.00 CE | ee 
154 Rough green.......... 33.00 23.00 $13.00 
4/4, 5/4 & 6/4 No. 1 vertical grain 
PB aa Versa sata Sh og tess Wis disco Ri ci $34.00@35.00 
DOG INO. Sy. THOU isis oobid esis yc were eeas 17.00 


[Special telegram to AMDRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., June 16.—Fir prices today, car 
basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


DR Gs, DAR i i oo onuinie Sie oicinisnresin wine wie $48.00 
Peis: SM 5s canis ak Ge a iisic wuweaerlenie 43.00 
POs NS 6.555 565 2d dR SSSA Sa ea RCOS 28.00 
1x3 and 1%” No. 2 clear and better........ 45.00 
OE a eee mere 35.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
ixd” No. 2 ClORY BNA HELE. 6.06.5.0i.cciccccces 27.00 
PORES. ¢ |, rae er ere eran 24.00 
1x6” No. 2 GIGET ANG DettOR. 6:6.60.0:060.05:0060% 32.00 
BVON SCORE 8.6058 9495 60Sbh6 oo ws0 26.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better........ 64.00 
Finish 
INO: 2 CIOAT ARG DORE so iiescks asiiisiscc cesses 50.06 
Ceiling 
5x4” No. 2 clear and) Detter... .65050s000 26.00 
PI TMOMINE | 5.605 0-65 210 0000 40a a aeeerewiow 19.00 
1x4” No. 2 clear and. Detter. .....0c00cc006 27.00 
DOG: SL 5.555.640 wisi a SPCR EO bE OOS 24.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
ERG” DOs SAIN OE sooo hiss veces wens 31.00 
NO; DOE Ssuasacucacwanscesseweasies 25.00 
Boards 
ING) 855 oN Sisk aGicsehieucwsen a eoplenmeate $16.00@ Sy 4 
INO; So bessatdenaeiasnee Re eee 
Dimension—2x4-Inch, s4s 
“MO: 1 AB Oe" in ss tecsvcsaceweeesacnnesae 16.50 
PUGi  cieweuawesn kes coe mieeawas ence peGsruers 12.00 
Timbers ‘ 
MOOI 55 565-5151 ie 6 65 4.0 a apo wie Ata A Byatt: = le iarmiees 18.00 
OE” CARAS MEE OE a a ins es 51s oh 4 SSA 6: 55-0 olese cs 0x6 19.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
CatiTOrnia PANTO 6 :o.i 666.009 06: 0010.05s. sees. cae 15.00 
PCAN EEN IEN AMIN su: Ws verse so taroiv hsb ia tain aca vacore arelesetae® 3.25 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., June 16.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


ES CBee b <a a ae eee Fissu Sowa $78.00 
Re ROU 5 nan wre ote lnrerw-e ewe ve a wOere 67.00 

oe tL ae, |S a ae ren rr umeme nner ter 30.00 
OO coe Diu oiS ark. 64.5 Rina Meee war 31.00 

RMD ia tite eislg Wala 50 ip 10s, 6 Ris 0 iss OAS SNOW SISO OOS 4.25 
COND BON 8 ok. cicicsnsniinaaesenenens 30.00 
|| GERRI Rinran Parenene isan Rete ery yay 33.00 

EE ace recbais rss Sone om WIS 34.00 

Beas om viet onisnni Gas haee eae 37.00 

BN oss avaieco saa roicse\eln ave inieorsvous haere 41.00 

a err ren 43.00 

OO UENO TO a ooo io 25 06 5h 0-4 058865106 19.00 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 


Bevel Siding, 2-Inch, S1S1E 


7——Clear-——_, he oy “BY 

3’-7’ 8'-20’ 3°-7' 8'-20’ 3’-29' 

ae, -sseweatee rene $24.25 $34.25 $20.25 ‘$80. 25 $23.25 

Mr. Sanewasresais 29.25 39.25 25.25 35.25 27.25 

OS secuoaenaiet 26.25 36.25 22.25 32.25 26.95 
sewn Ayre Rough or S2S, 8’ to 20’ 

&1Y4” i 2%” a 4-6" 


5” to 12”. $43. 60 $57.50 $53. 50 
$75.00 $73.00 $77.00 





14” & up. 53.50 62.50 63.50 
Finish, Rough, S2S or S4S 
Clear “All Heart”’ cop)? 

l-inch— 3-4%’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 3-4%’ 5-7’ 8-29’ 
a” seeeene $50.50 $60.50 $76.50 $42.50 $49.50 $63.50 
Be. <pergeeene 50.50 60.50 82.50 42.50 49.50 69.60 
Be sivenaiets 59.50 69.50 84.50 51.59 58.50 73.50 
Oo chiro 52.50 62.50 82.50 44.50 51.50 69.50 
BO néeowes 69.50 74.50 84.50 59.50 64.50 73.50 
| ee 79.50 84.50 88.50 69.50 74.50 78.50 
| SR 81.50 86.50 90.50 71.50 76.50 80.50 
3 to 6” 50.50 60.50 ..... 42.50 49.50 ..... 
CO srs Rien. ssecpave BODO -cxtens <cGurier,, 76.50 
1% & 1% inch— 

a scecwer $55.50 $65. Py $81. = $47.50 $54.50 $72.50 
AO sia 55.50 65.50 87.50 47.50 58.50 78.50 
De Seveiereraceve 64.50 74.50 93.50 61.50 71.50 88.50 
Oe esiscrawe 57.50 67.50 89.50 51.50 61.50 80.50 
Br cccoes 78.50 81.50 93.50 73.50 76.50 88.50 
lr 90.50 93.50 97.50 85.50 88.50 92.50 
Te? wawarce 92.50 95.50 99.50 87.50 90.50 94.50 
3 to 6” 65.50 65.50 ..... 47.09 SE:50 csc 
GiOUle Mis Sarcew Carre MELO? ciasi: etieace 87.50 
2-inch— 

3” $80.50 $46.50 $53.50 $67.50 
4” 86.50 46.50 53.50 73.50 
3g 90.50 55.50 62.50 79.50 
6” 86.50 48.50 55.50 73.60 
3” 90.50 69.50 72.50 79.50 
10” 96.50 79.50 82.50 86.50 
13” 98.50 -81.50 84.50 88.50 
8:46. 6” ....: C850 “GEEO .c.z 46.5 OU xcas 
OO 2 is scais. woensis NICO. wane, -omean 82.50 

Bungalow ‘er S1S1E, 4 to 20-Foot 
bye x8 5x10 %x8 %x10 %x12 

(0): irre $40.25 sat 25 $54.25 $66.75 $68.75 $70.75 
OSA essere $5.25 42.25 61.25 64.75 66.75 68.75 


Wide Clear Finish, ‘“‘All Heart,’’ Rough or S2s, 
Random, 8-20’ 
1” 1%-1%” 2” 

14”. See 3 50 iy 50 ey Hy 
16”... 122.50 1.50 120.50 131.00 
18” 60 DEOO 136 50 125. BD 
20”... 122.50 1381.50 130.50 
Be ces 136.50 135.50 
i, Sane 141.50 140.50 
ae 650 146.50 145.50 
28”... 151.50 150.50 
30”. ~- 147.50 


on 156.50 155.50 
war 112.50 120.50 131.00 136.00 139.50 


50 
Add for mS, ate, add for specified lengths, $2. 
Clear and Tank, Rough or S2S, 8 to 20’ 


174.50 


Width— 6” 8” 10” 12” 6-12" 
Thickness— 

Be suwernnaas ewe Reser " $107 $108 $109 “ 
cess eee eT eee 112 113 114 112 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.0.b. 
Cincinnati: 


Shingles 

Best Primes Economies 
OC $5.70 : asa 
Mr. aris wars stele Wasa eraein ae 6.70 4.85 $3.90 
Bie) cargesia soe nierewie selenite 6.95 5.45 4.30 
De asia casa nenlaew esintore wlaiste® 6.95 5.45 4.30 

Lath, 4-Foot, 34x1!/-Inch 

Neu ciicieraecen $8.90 INGOs Bian Heccreiticiecrs $7.90 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Cor- 
ditions See Page 35 


(aa aaaaaaaaeae 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 16.—Northern pine buy- 
ing is for immediate needs and much of it comes 
from the retail trade. Factory buying is on 4 
limited scale, and there is not much activity iD 
the box line. Prices are easy. 


NEW YORK, June 15 —Baying is just as brisk 
as arrivals warrant. No effort had been made 
in the late spring to bring in a great amount 0 
lumber and improvement in the market has no 
been sufficient to induce unusual activity on the 
part of wholesalers. Prices have been firm for 
a fortnight. 


BOSTON, MASS., June » 1. Pente in northerd 
pine is about fair. Competition is keen 42 
some concessions are being given. Low grade 
stock is firmer than some higher grades. Ther? 
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is a fairly good request for barnboards, quota- 
tions being: No. 2, 1x4 to 1x7, $57; 1x10, $60; 
1x12, $62@65. No. 3, 1x4 to 1x7, $46; 1x10, $48; 
@49; 1x12, $52@55. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 16.—Demand for 
northern pine in the last week maintained the 
higher levels reached in the preceding week. 
Railroad buyers are more numerous and manu- 
facturers of crates are active in the market. 
Manufacturers, with mills operating at full ca- 
pacity, are producing only slightly more lumber 
than has been shipped. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—Building continues 
at a record breaking rate in New England, but 
notwithstanding this heavy consumption of lum- 
per the market for eastern spruce has lost more 
ground during the last week. Producers have 
now dropped their base price for frames to $40, 
a recession of $8 from the highest spring quota- 





tion. The reduction has not stimulated orders. 
Some Provincial random sizes are off $1. Boards 
are very quiet and prices look easier. Quota- 
tions: Dimension, rail shipments, f. o. b. Bos- 


ton, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, $40; 9-inch, 
$41; 10-inch, $42; 12-inch, $44. Provincial ran- 
dom, 2x3 to 2x7, $84@35; 2x8, $837@38; 2x10, $39@ 
4), Covering boards, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot 
and up long, D1S, $33@34; matched, clipped, 10- 
to 16-foot, $388@40. Furring, 1x2, $34@35; 1x38, 
$33@34. 


NEW YORK, June 15.—Prices continue to hold 
frm on a scale that is anything but satisfactory 
0 manufacturers, especially those of Canada. 
Stocks are badly broken and doubtless never will 
ye fully maintained again. Firms with mill con- 
nections that make spruce their main reliance 
report a better movement. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 16.—A slight 
decline is reported in the volume of business in 
posts and short poles. Prices hold firm. The 
lull is expected to be only temporary, for the 
need of these products in this territory is recog- 


nized. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, June 17.—The hardwood market 
has developed a better tone in the last week. 
Aslight improvement in the takings of the in- 
dustrial trade has created a better feeling among 
distributers, leading them to believe that a more 
marked improvement is not far off. Industrial 
trade in northern hardwoods is still sluggish but 
the automobile interests are said to be taking 
increased quantities of southern hardwoods, 
notably gum, ash and elm as well as some In- 
diana maple. The oak flooring manufac- 
turers are said to be doing a good business 
and buying in fair sized quantities. While prices 
are soft, the opinion prevails they have reached 
the bottom. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—The demand for 
hardwoods is not at all urgent and prices lack 
frength. Sellers are gaining confidence, how- 
‘ver, A lot of maple is still being offered at low 
brices, the thick stock being relatively cheaper 
than the inch. Thick birch also is being pushed 
lard at modest quotations. Ash is in good re- 
lest and desirable stock looks rather firmer. 
There is a heavy consumption of hardwoods in 
the house finish trade. Flooring is moving in 
‘arge volume but the urgency of some sellers 
a prevented prices from strengthening. Maple 
‘ring is offered at $97.50 to $103.50 for 13/16x 
“4 Clear and at $78.50 for No. 1. Clear plain 
"hite oak in the same size is offered at $98.50 
- $101.50, and selects at $81.50 to $84.50. Clear 
‘rch flooring, 13/16x2%4,, is offered here at $84 
‘0 $88 and beech at $83. Quotations on inch: 


FAS No. 1Com. 


Re ed $105@115 $80@85 
Basswood ..................... 83@ 90 63@68 
mech LOE ae oe 75@ 80 45@50 
CO ee 130@140 75 @85 
a MARR Reins vou bata ein nas 115@125 62@70 
vestnut erie ra anea ona ae: 110@120 80@85 
on Share tenuinapeias sia 95@105 ~...... 
ak white, p20 ee ee eee i 3 + | 
ee white, quartered*....... T45@IS6 lt sknce 
SES TOG@I20 skies 


’ 7 ° 
tor Wer prices, hard texture; higher, soft 
“xture oak, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 16.—Some dealers 


ton a better inquiry for hardwoods. Competi- 
? 8 keen and concessions are obtainable. 


h 
fre has been some weakening in price, but on 





the whole the nominal market has held fairly 
well. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 15.—The volume 
of hardwood business has been small and the in- 
terest sluggish, with prices little changed. The 
lack of activity is attributed generally to over- 
production during the last winter and spring 
when the mills, taking advantage of unusually 
favorable weather, cut logs in large quantities. 
These logs had to be put into lumber for preser- 
vation and the consequence has been the piling 
up of stocks. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 16.—The hardwood de- 
mand is light. Most factories are buying in 
small quantities for this time of year. Prices 
are unsettled, with some grades of red gum 
showing firmness. Trade in oak and maple is 
making up the larger share of the business at 
some yards. 


NEW YORK, June 15.—Industrial demand has 
continued to improve and building items are on 
just about the same scale as a week ago. Maple 
and oak flooring is in brisk demand with stiffen- 
ing prices and advances here and there. Arrivals 
for the first two weeks of June have been better 
than normal. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., June 16.—The hardwood sit- 
uation is about the same as it has been for the 
last thirty days with possibly a tendency toward 
greater volume of buying... There is an increase 
in inquiries. Prices are firm, a contributing 
factor being the light offerings by manufactur- 
ers unwilling to make concessions. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 16.—The last 
week has seen a fair sized expansion in hard- 
wood demand. Not only has yard demand held 
to its previous levels, but industrial call showed 
some improvement. Many of the soft spots in 
the industrial situation are being wiped out and 
jobbers are much more optimistic. The last 
week saw more activity among furniture buyers; 
buying was a little heavier and orders received 
at the factories a little more numerous, accord- 
ing to executives. There continues to be a good 
demand from farm implement factories, hickory, 
ash and oak being most popular. The local au- 
tomobile plants continue buying and reports are 
to the effect that business continues good, espe- 
cially so for this season, and from present indi- 
cations there will be no real slump now before 
fall business takes hold. Flooring manufactur- 
ers continue to buy readily. Railroads and utili- 
ties are buying slightly more material. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June _ 16.—Factory 
consumers continued in the last week to pur- 
chase for requirements only about ten days in 
advance. There was reported a greater distribu- 
tion to building contractors for use in some of 
the larger buildings nearing completion. Many 
buyers of northern hardwoods are holding off in 
the hope that there will be a drop in prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 16.—A slightly bet- 
ter demand for hardwoods is reported from some 
sections, but in general there has been little 
change. Prices are weak on a good many items. 
Retailers have been putting out more substantial 
inquiries and there appears to be a better future 
for oak and maple flooring and oak and gum 
finish. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 15.—Hardwood buy- 
ing is still about evenly divided between retail- 
ers and factories. Retailers, however, are not 
buying in large lots, but just replenishing stocks. 
Inside trim factories are the best buyers, with 
furniture factories a close second. Trade from 
automobiles and musical instrument factories is 
spotty. Oak prices at the Ohio River: Quar- 
tered oak, FAS, $155; No. 1 common, $90; No. 2 
common, $50. Plain, FAS, $105; No. 1 common, 
$75; No. 2 common,-$50; No. 3 common, $20. 


HOUSTON, TEX., June 16.—All hardwood 
items were in better demand last week. There 
was a fairly good call for oak and ash, and gum 
demand increased considerably. Mills have cut 
down to a five-day run, according to reports to 
Houston representatives. Prices remain firm. 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 15.—The hardwood 
market is generally steady, with buyers inclined 
to go slow about placing orders and with much 
effort required to land business. Yard stocks are 
sufficient for current needs, though dealers are 
always ready to pick up bargains. Much com- 
plaint is still heard about the state of the 
foreign business, with claims for allowances en- 
tirely too numerous. 


al 
Are You Paying for 
Power that Never 
Gets toYour Machine? 


In almost every power layout 
there are leaks and _ losses. 
These can be found and reme- | 
died at little cost, either of time ' 
or money, by simply following 
the clear and detailed instruc- 
tions given in the new, up-to- 
the-minute, practical book, 
“Stopping the Leaks in Power 

ransmission and Utilization,” 
by Terrell Croft, Directing En- 
gineer of the Terrell Croft En- 
gineering Company, of St. 
Louis. 


May we send youa copy with 
our compliments? We are 
sure you will find it interesting 
and helpful. In clear and sim- 
ple detail it shows how, with in- 
expensive equipment, you can 
test out your power transmis- 
sion system and run down all 
the hidden leaks that are wast- 
ing your money. It discusses 
the various types of drives; 
points out the good features 
and the shortcomings of indi- 
vidual and group drives; indi- 
cates where each may best be 
used. 


As the edition of Mr. Croft’s 
book is limited, copies are re- 
served for engineers, plant ex- 
ecutives, and educational insti- 
tutions. 


The Leather Belting Exchange 
has nothing to sell. It is a service 
organization having as its sole func- 
tion the aiding of power users 
toward the more economical, efh- 
cient, and satisfactory distribution 
and utilization of power. 


LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





: LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE, | 44 
417 Forrest Building, Philadelphia, Pa. aie 
1 Please send me a free copy of Mr. Terrell Croft’s 
' book. ‘‘Stopping the Leaks in Power Transmission { 
{ and Utilization.’’ ‘ -- 
| As the edition of Mr. Croft’s book is limited. 4 
| copies are reserved for engineers, plant executives 
{ 
i 
1 
1 
{ 
i 


cnd educational institutions. { 
SS ens rr rr err Tree rrr ry tre Tr .. 1 
Maes Gl GUNS n s ciaccdcectncacscasesccvedsasaecedns : 
Pe rer rere rrr rr re errr CL Ce t 
CUE ao oiiceaie caw cadscncsene CG i iidincccindees 6 
Position held ........-cccccccccccccccsccscsccccccs 3 
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Unlimited Trade 


Exists Somewhere in the 
U.S. for Every Manufacturer 





Profitable selling should 
be the aim of every sales 
manager. Any other kind 
is merely “taking orders.” 

Just as certain markets 
are known as low priced 
and others as good quality 
markets so are individual 
buyers known to have a 
preference for quality con- 
sistent with right price. In 
other words, some buyers 
recognize VAILUE as more 
essential than lowest price. 

Among the thousands of 
lumber buyers who read 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
there are hundreds who re- 
gard their time as worth 
more than can be gained 
through an _ occasional 
shrewd purchase. These 
buyers know the advantage 
of having connections where 
uniform quality is assured. 
They see in their own busi- 
ness the trade holding qual- 
ities of uniform stock and 
that encourages them to 
look for sources of supply 
upon which they can abso- 
lutely depend. 

Somewhere in the United 
States there are enough such 
customers to take all of the 
lumber cut by manufactur- 
ers who are ready to render 
such service and one way 
to get your share of these 
buyers is to advertise your 
lumber and tell something 
about your facilities and 
organization in the columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 


Published in Chicago, Ill. 


READ WHEREVER LUM- 
BER IS CUT OR SOLD. 

















FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, June 17.—A weakening in the price 
of long dimension is about the only noteworthy 
change in the Douglas fir market this week. 
Distributers report that sales on this item have 
been made at $2.50 and even $3 off list. Prices 
generally are soft, and some expect they may 
zo lower, The yard trade continues to ‘“‘shop 
around,”’ securing quotations from quite a num- 
ber of firms before placing an order. Yard stocks 
ure said to be broken. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.--There is a heavy 
movement of Pacific coast lumber in New Eng- 
land territory. tetailers are not doing any ex- 
tensive stocking up for future requirements, but 
they are buying for immediate needs of build- 
ers. Prices are easier. Ordinary schedules of 
dressed fir are $32.75 to $34 for direct mill ship- 
ment, ship’s tackle, Boston. No. 1 common 
boards are $29 to $31. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 16.—The fir market 
displays firmness, with hardly any price changes 
in the last two weeks or so. Demand in the 
Ikast is reported fair, though not quite as good 
as last month. 


NISW YORK, June 15.—A very strong retail 
demand for fir is prevalent throughout the dis- 
trict and prices hold firm. 3argain hunters are 
conspicuous by their absence. A number of 
large cargoes have moved directly from. ship- 
side into the hands of retailers, an unusual con- 
dition. There are good stocks in storage, but 
no more than enough to safeguard the market. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 16.--Fir demand 
last week appeared to just about hold its own. 
Some inquiries are being received, but prospects 
do not appear so bright as in some other woods. 
The last week has seen some severe competi- 
tion and prices have suffered somewhat because 
of this. Mixed cars are the rule. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., June 16.—Fir demand is 
running along in about the same volume of 
orders week after week. Country demand has 
grown slightly in the last week and a larger 
volume is expected, Prices continue weak here 
as competition is stiff. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, June 17.—No improvement is noted 
in the red cypress market. Distributers report 
they are moving a fair volume but at unsatisfac- 
tory prices. The country yard trade continues 
the best feature of the market. Buying by the 
industrial trade is light and confined to imme- 
diate needs. Prices are steady. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.-—-Prices are some- 
What soft, particularly on yellow cypress. The 
call for yard items is rather better. There has 
been little change in demand for shop lumber, 
which is still affected by the competition of 
lower cost woods. Some producers of red cypress 
are maintaining their lists firmly. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 16.—The demand 
for cypress is fair. Volume is not up to expecta- 
tions for June, but is holding fairly well in com- 
parison with preceding months. Prices have 
been steady. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 15.—There has 
been no gain in cypress orders during the week, 
and no change in prices. Cypress manufactur- 
ers report milling conditions excellent through- 
out the belt with all factors satisfactory, labor, 
cars ete, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 16.—The cypress de- 
mand is not as active as a few weeks ago, and 
buying is in limited quantity in most cases and 
for quick delivery. The yards and consumers 
are allowing their stocks to run down consid- 
erably. Prices are firmer. 


NEW YORK, June 15.—Cypress arrivals by rail 
and cargo have been good for the first half of 
June and retailers are buying far better than 
at any time this vear. Wholesalers who have 
good supplies on hand are congratulating them- 
selves on adopting a waiting policy, rather than 
disposing of their lumber at an unsatisfactory 
price. Prices are now very firm. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 16.—Rural and 
industrial demand for cypress is picking up. 


The last week saw a fair increase in orders for 


mixed cars, especially, over the week before. 
Orders continue small, but are much more fre- 
quent. Prices show no change. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 16.—There is not 
much activity among cypress buyers at present. 


A few orders have been coming from country 
yards, but city buying has been slower. There 
is said to be a little softness in slow moving 


items. 
HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, June 17.—The outlook for hemlock 
is encouraging. Wisconsin city yards are buy- 
ing in fair volume and are reported to be moy- 
ing out considerable lumber to construction 
jobs. Trade with the country yards is com- 
paratively light. Prices are steady at $4 off the 
last published list. 





BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—The exceptional] 
activity of building and the heavy movement of 
lumber from New England retail yards appears 
to have little influence on the wholesale demand 
for hemlock. Western hemlock is moving better 
than eastern and northern stock, largely because 
buyers find they can secure better bargains. 
Some dimension is being taken for cheap con- 
struction and some plank for country bridge 
work. 3oards are dull. Clipped eastern boards, 
10- to 16-foot, are $33; northern clipped, $32; 
random, $31. 


NEW YORK, June 15.—Eastern and western 
hemlock is in good demand, but supplies of 
west Coast lumber are much heavier. 3uyers 
ure in the market in earnest and this has served 
to stiffen prices. The unusual healthy condition 
of the market should hold for the rest of the 
summer, at least. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, June 17.—Several local distributers 
report a slight improvement in demand for west- 
ern pines but prices remain soft and show no 
tendency to strengthen. Yard items are prob- 
ably the strongest on the list but a slight pick-up 
in the demand for shop, if continued, may result 
in improving the position of these items. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—The western pines 
market retains the softer tone lately reported. 
Sellers are rather urgent and will often concede 
a little from regular lists in the competition 
for a desirable order. 3uyers are cautious. 
Idaho pine is in good request, and prices are 
fairly steady on the following basis: 

No. 1 Com. No. 2 Com. 
1x4 ...$68.50@70.00  $59.50@60.50 


No. 3 Com. 
$36.50@ 38.50 


1x6... 69.50@71.00 60.50@61.50 40.00@ 42,50 
1x8 ... 68.50@70.00 57.00@58.00 41.50@43.50 


1x10 .. 71.50@74.00 
1x12 .. 88.00 


57.00@58.00 41.50@43.50 
59.00@60.50 42.50@44.50 


. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., June 16.—Improved trade 
in the West for the California pines creates a 
little more optimism among wholesalers here. 
Shop lumber is reported selling well on the 
Coast, but there is an ample supply of box 
grades. Local trade is spotted, with orders 
calling for prompt shipment. 

NEW YORK, June 15.—Better grades of Idaho 
and western pine are scarce and the dealer who 
wants quick delivery finds trouble in having his 
orders filled readily. Some of the poorer grades 
are not so firm in price and are plentiful. Mills 
are not offering a great amount of lumber in 
uppers. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 16.—A slightly bet- 
ter demand for western pines is reported, mostly 
from retailers. Industrial consumers are just 
about maintaining their stocks, but probably 
would buy more heavily if prices began to show 


more strength. 
REDWOOD 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—Industrial demand 
for redwood is fair. Retail demand has show) 
some improvement. The retail yards have been 
carrying moderate stocks and the heavy volume 
of building now under way has made numerous 
replacement orders necessary. Well assorted 
stocks ure in storage at eastern distributing 
centers and prompt deliveries are being made. 
There is keen competition among. sellers and 
this fact is keeping prices down to lower levels 
than redwood producers regard as dé sirable. 


Wholesalers are adding 
ieir stor- 


NEW YORK, June 15. 
to their stocks after slight inroads into tt 
Building and industrial items are 
Prices are firm 


age supplies. 
all selling fairly well. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 16.—With surplus 
stock on hand, a number of California mills are 
seeking an outlet in this territory and making 
attractive prices, with the result that more 
weakness has developed, as demand has been 
limited. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE — 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—North Carolina 
pine buyers are taking stock only for immediate 
needs. Sellers are urgent and numerous transit 
cars are Offered. Building is active. Desirable 
pand sawed rough edge, 4/4 under 12-inch, is 
$61. The high range for 8-inch air dried roofers 
js $31 and there has been recent business at $30 
and $30.50. Low range on shortleaf flooring 
is $74 for B&better rift, 1x4; $56 for C rift, and 
$54 for B&better flat. B&better partition has 
sold down to $53.25 during the last week. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 16.—The North Caro- 
lina pine market is unchanged, prices being 
about as low as they are likely to go, in the 
opinion of some retailers. Six-inch roofers 


are $29. 


NEW YORK, June 15.—Lumber is not arriv- 
ing in great abundance, but wholesalers say 
they are booking good orders and discount re- 
ports of an adverse nature from the mills. 
Prices are firmer this week than last and re- 
tailers are buying. Roofers and flooring are in 
heavy demand. 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 15.—The demand for 
North Carolina pine is improving. Many of the 
large mills are curtailing production and are 
averse to any lowering in quotations. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, June 17.—The southern pine mar- 
ket was featured last week by a readjustment of 
prices on several items. Prices on short lengths 
2x4’s advanced from 50 cents to $1 while a 
slight softening was noted in several items of 
common boards and dimension. The larger 
mills are refusing to make concessions and 
threaten to close down unless the market im- 
proves. More caution is being displayed by the 
mills in putting cars in transit and, as a con- 
sequence, the lists this week are lighter and 
represent cars of less desirable items, which are 
hard to dispose of. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—\Wholesale demand 
for southern pine is not in line with the current 
heavy consumption by builders. Prices continue 
to yield under selling pressure and at the same 
time some producers have announced moderate 
advances. Longleaf flooring is receiving a little 
more attention and the market is strengthen- 
ing. Quotations: B&better rift, 1x4, $77 to $89; 
C rift, $60; B&better flat. $57. Arkansas parti- 
tion, B&better, is firm at $57. The board and 
dimension trade is more satisfactory in volume 
than in price. Sellers are making concessions 
to meet competition of west Coast stock. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 16.—There is a 
firmer tendency in the southern pine market. 
Orders are running somewhat better and in- 
juiries are increasing. The consumption in the 
building industry is heavy and retail vards are 
beginning to fill in depleted stocks. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 15.—One hundred 
and twenty-nine mills reporting this week to the 
Southern Pine Association show a sharp recov- 
ery in the volume of orders booked. The incre- 
ment places the order file highest of the three 
items shown in the weekly trade barometer, but 
only a mere fraction higher than shipments. The 
nills slowed down appreciably in their activity, 
producing a drop of moderate proportions in pro- 
luction, which falls some 3 percent below orders. 
The opinion prevails that the drop in prices ob- 
served for some time past has reached bed rock. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 16.—The volume of 
business in southern pine is on a fairly satis- 
factory scale, but the margin of profit is re- 


ported small. Prices are nominally unchanged 
and some wholesalers predict an advance, Re- 


tail stocks are small. 


NEW YORK, June 15.—Prices are firm even 
though discouraging reports have come from 
the mills during the last week. Some manufac- 
‘urers report a falling off in orders, but New 
York dealers say this is due to other localities. 
1 he retail movement here has shown substantial 
improvement in the last two weeks. There is a 
s00d demand for timbers. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., June 16.—There has been a 
slight increase in orders for mill shipment of 
southern pine, but they are badly mixed and on 
Wractically every car there has been a request 
la shipment. Stocks in retail vards are 
Pt ecg broken. However, reports state that 
~~ ijern mills are not as crowded as they were 
— weeks ago and that some mills are work- 

® only on part time. Dry lumber is not as 
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Speed Deliveries 


CUT COSTS 


THERE is no idle time in this lumber yard. Ten 
214-ton Fruehauf Semi-Trailers — with five Ford trucks 
—keep deliveries “on the go.” 


How many actual “haulage hours” do you get each day out of your 
present delivery system? Do you want more productive hauling ? 


. 


Write for Complete Information. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10940 Harper Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















plentiful as a few weeks ago. The market ap. 
pears to be a little weaker this week than it wag 
last. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 16.—Southern 
pine demand appears to have strengthened during 
the last week. Reports from local jobbers show 
more orders and a large volume of inquirieg 
from rural districts. City trade is somewhat 
spotted, but as far as Indianapolis itself is con- 
cerned, the situation seems to be good. Priceg 
are unchanged, but there is a tendency toward 
more strength. The nature of shipping direc. 
tions with orders show the retailers have not 
abandoned their hand-to-mouth buying policy, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 16.—While south- 
ern pine production is being cut down, actual 
prices still are weak. The volume of orders 
here has been holding up well and the inquiry 
would indicate that city business will continue 
good. Industrial demand is just fair. There ig 
a little more inquiry from country yards. 


HOUSTON,, TEX., June  16.—Demand for 
southern pine is somewhat better than for the 
last two weeks. Several sections of the country 
have been visited by good rains. This was a 
boon to the farmers, and rural retailers, began 
to place orders for yard stocks. Central Texas 
has been facing an unusually bad drouth situa- 
tion, but most of the area was given relief during 
the last week. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, June 17.—The shingle market this 
week may be described as strong. Demand holds 
up well and prices are firm. There is a good de- 
mand for lath with prices firm at levels that have 
prevailed for several weeks. 

BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—Shingte prices 
have been held about steady during the last 
week, although demand is distinctly slow. Re- 
tail yards are carrying moderate stocks, but 
builders are not calling for many shingles at 
present and the retailers are cautious about load- 
ing up. Full range on white cedars is $4.75 to 
$5.25 for extras and $4.25 to $4.75 for clears. 
Red cedars are very firm despite the slow de- 
mand. The best makes of British Columbia 
XXXXX are offered here at $5.86 for rail ship- 
ments. Lath demand lacks snap and prices are 
soft. The full spread on eastern spruce lath 
is $6.50 to $6.75 for 14%-inch and $7.50 to $7.75 
for 15-inch. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 15.—There has 
been no price change in either shingles or lath 
since last week but lath have come into some- 
what better demand, whereas shingles remain 
neglected. The demand for lath holds steady in 
about the proper ratio to the sale of general 
building materials for home construction. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 16.—The shingle mar- 
ket has shown a good deal of firmness lately. 
Extra clears are $4.76; stars, $4.01; British Co- 
lumbia XXXXX, $5.76. In territory west of here 
the demand has shown considerable improve- 
ment, but locally and to the east buying is lim- 
ited to immediate needs and is rather light. 
Lath are rather easy in price. 


NEW YORK, June 15.—Eastern spruce lath 
are being sold faster than they arrive and no- 
where in the metropolitan district is there 4 
wholesaler who can supply large quantities off- 
hand. The distributer who has good cargoes on 
the way considers himself lucky. West Coast 
shingles are in brisk demand and prices are 
firm. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 16.—A big in- 
crease in the volume of inquiries last week leads 
the local trade to believe there is some shingle 
business around the corner. Most of this in- 
crease comes from rural yards where but little 
business has been done this year. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 16.—A feature 
of the red cedar shingle market is that higher 
grade shingles continue to be the bulk of those 
sold while prices hold to the level established 
months ago. This has been accomplished, ac- 
cording to distributers here, by the curtailment 
of production to fit demand. There has been n0 
material increase in demand. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 16.—The shingle 
market has lost some of last week’s firmness, 
prices here now being held around $2.85 for 
clears and $2.35 for stars. The outlook is con- 
sidered to be a little better, shingle men here 
expecting a good demand from the country if 
the next few weeks. Southern and western pine 
lath are in fair demand, but fir and cypress are 
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slow. Prices are unchanged. Siding is slow, the 
call being mostly for wide items. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 15.—Shingle and lath 
trade holds up pretty well. Dealers are only 
puying to replenish broken stocks. Small town 
and rural business is somewhat better than that 
received from the city. Building operations con- 
tinue to increase. Red cedar extra clears are 
$4.75; extra stars, $4.05. 


HOUSTON, TEX., June 16.—Shingles are in 
petter demand than last week at unchanged 
prices. Lath are moving freely at the same 
quotations prevailing two weeks ago. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—Demand for clap- 
poards is fair. Retail dealers are carrying mod- 
erate stocks and making replacements on a con- 
servative basis. Quotations on eastern spruce 
clapboards are firmly held, as production is light 
and there is little selling pressure. For 4-foot 
eastern spruce clapboards wholesalers quote: 
Extras, $120; clears, $110 to $115 a thousand. 
Red cedar clapboards, clears, are $32 to $35 a 
thousand, square foot basis. Western spruce 
clapboards, 3%4- to 6-foot, clears, are quoted at 
$38 to $40 on the same basis. 


MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—Well-sustained 
demand for mahogany is reported by local dis- 
tributers. Production is on a full-time basis 
and enough orders are being booked to keep 
stock moving as fast as it is dry. High grade 
mahogany in %- to 1-inch is being taken in sub- 
stantial quantities for the manufacture of radio 
sets. A great deal of stock also is being sold 
for inside finish, paneling and built-in fixtures. 
The call for furniture is quiet and the piano and 
talking machine trade is fair. Log stocks are 
moderate. Quotations are unchanged. 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

FAS Com. Com. Com. 

1 eee ee $210.00 $177.50 $105.00 $45.00 
5/4, 6/4, 8/4. 215.00 180.00 105.00 45.00 
ME) ce ceccewancse 225.00 190.00 120.00 45.00 
12/4 and 16/4.. 230.00 195.00 120.00 45.00 


NEW YORK, June 15.—The better grades of 
mahogany are in good demand and several car- 
goes of logs from Africa have arrived recently. 
Mexican stock is in fair supply and demand is 
good at steady prices. Philippine grades can be 
had from certain distributers who state demand 
is 100 percent better than a year ago and im- 
proving all the time. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., June 16.—Distributers of 
boxboards and shook speak of current trade as 
more satisfactory in volume than it is as regards 
prices. Although quite appreciable curtailment 
of production is reported by boxboard producers 
and stocks of dry box lumber in first hands have 
been materially reduced, the continued urgency 
of sellers for new business is holding prices 
down to the comparatively low levels of the late 
winter and early spring. 


Recent Patents 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C.. at 20 cents each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,538,745. Apparatus for preparing living trees for 
— the wood. Otto Reimann, Charlottenburg, Ger- 
any. 
1,538,975. 
ferson, Tex. 
1,538,983. Tree-felling attachment for portable saws. 
John F. Gorman, San Francisco, Calif. 
1,538,987. Wooden dowel-pin cutter. 
holm, St. Paul, Minn. 

o88,079. Saw-swaging machine. Eddie C. Filstrup, 
Benton Harbor, Mich., assignor tou Covel Manufacturing 

%., same place. 
eee 088. Apparatus for checking or tallying up 
Umber. Edmund F. Roettger, Thornton, Ark., assignor 
of one-half to Stout Lumber Co., same place. 

1,539,818. Crosscut saw. Edward P. Arseneau, Spo- 
kane, Wash. . 
0, 17039,922. Machine for use in making boxes. Osceola 
- Thompson, White Plains, N. Y., assignor to Wire- 
unds Patents Co. 


Ky 780,858. Band-saw guide. Jacob Rush, Louisville, 


Saw-set gage. Raymond K. Cromer, Jef- 


Marcus Gull- 


pryete.110. Method of finishing flooring. Elmer C. 
ittmar, Williamsport, Pa., assignor to Crooks-Dittmar 
0., Same place. 

_1,540,388. Portable saw. John M. Crowe, Covington, 
y., assignor to Crowe Manufacturing Co., same place. 








Moore 


Moist Air 


Dry Kilns 


Write ror copy of “Drying 
Lumber to a Definite 
Moisture Content’’ 
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KILN DRYING YELLOW PINE 


“We are running our entire cut 1” and 2” 
lumber (approximately 200,000’ per day) 
thru the Moore Kilns, (10 rooms 120’ long 
by 20’ wide). We could say a great deal in 
connection with these kilns and the satis- 
faction we enjoy in having them, not only in 
the time in which the lumber is dried, but 
the condition of the stock when it is taken 
out, being free of checks and warp. The 
results are entirely satisfactory.” 


(Signed) UNION SAW MILL COMPANY, 


F. W. Scott, Vice-Pres. & Sec. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 


“KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 





Jacksonville, Fla. * 


J 





2 Fally Equipped Plants. ~ North Portland, Ore. 





























ROSS 





Putman Lumber Co. 
Saves $93 Daily 


They are operating four electric Ross 
Carriers at their Ortega, Fla., mill. 
These carriers are handling the entire 
output of timbers and lumber, working 
day and night, and are saving $93 daily 
over former methods. Notice the sav- 
ings effected at this plant as listed in the 
box on the right. 


Ross Carriers will save you money, 
speed up the handling of our output, 
and give you satisfactory service. 


The Ross Carrier Co. 


Office and Plant 


Benton Harbor, : : Michigan 














4 


Are Doing the Work of 
24 Mules 
24 Drivers 
200 Lumber 
Buggies and they 
work day and night 


Carriers 


Write for complete data on Ross 
Electric and Gasoline Carriers. 


MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


69 Columbia Street, - - - - - - - Seattle 
249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 
546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 
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Craig Mountain Quality 
PONDOSA PINE 


Light—Soft— White 


Mouldings, 
Finish, 
Bevel 
Siding, 


Base, etc. 





Shop and 
Factory 
Lumber 

























Sales 
Representatives: 


J. C. Lackey, 
5832 McGee St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
G. S. Patterson, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 
R. D. Hunting Lumber 
Co., American Trust 
Bldg., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 
Colorado Continental 
Lumber Co., Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 
G. A. Jones, 
Lumber Exch. Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


“The Pick of the Pines” 


The Western Pine Manufacturers Association is putting 
on an advertising campaign to show builders the advan- 
tages of using Pondosa Pine. Ordersome Craig Mountain 
Quality Pondosa Pine today and be prepared to “‘cash in” 
on the increased demand for this surperb lumber that is 
sure to follow this campaign. 


Straight or mixed cars. 


Alex W. Stewart. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


E.H. VAN OSTRAND, Pres. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


W.C. GEDDES, V-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


> 





) 








If You Buy. 
Where You Get 
the Most Value 
you will be interested in 


our offerings in timbers, 
dimension, boards, shed 


stock, crating, boxes. 


Capacity 100,000, Daily 


Timbers, Dimension, Boards, Shed Stocks 


Crating, Boxes 


Quick Shipments in Straight or Mixed Cars 


Write us before you 
place orders elsewhere. 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co., Inc. 


Alexandria, La. 


News Letters 


(Continued from page 91) 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


June 15.—The market shows practically no 
change since last week. Certainly no ground has 
been Jost, and any change is for the better. There 
is a fair volume of business moving, and inquiry 
is plentiful, but prices are practically at cost of 
production. A number of mills have closed down 
and others are running on the basis of perhaps 80 
pereent of normal, so that total output is around 
60 percent of normal. Shipments are moving out 
at a greater rate than production, necessarily fur- 
ther depleting stocks. Orders and shipments are 
running about together, and are about SO percent 


of normal. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


June 15.—It has rained every day since last 
Monday and such rainfall will have a tendency to 
strengthen materially the pine market through re- 
duction of output. The rain will also stop work 
of the pine borers which have been destroying 
large areas of standing timber during the long dry 
spell. While there were no price advances last 
week, there were no further reductions, and the 
fact that most of the big plants and many of the 
small ones have gone on a 5-day schedule is al- 
ready having a tonic effect on the market. 

Purchases of hardwood continued to increase last 
week without, however, materially improving 
values. Flooring factories are once more coming 
into the market, and an early improvement in 
common grades of oak is consequently looked for, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


June 15.—This has been a dull week in cypress 
and hardwoods, while southern pine has shown 
some strengthening. Listlessness in hardwoods is 
due undoubtedly to heavy mill stocks that must 
be worked down to normal proportions before the 
consuming trade will bid up the market. Shingles 
and Jath remain about in the position they occupied 
last week, with prices unchanged. About the one 
really bright spot has been in the naval stores 
department, where there developed a_ renewed 
strength in spirits and a further bulge in rosin 
that has taken that commodity to its highest in 
years. 

J. Fk. Wigginton, president and general manager 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., with headquarters here, 
returned this evening from Havana, Cuba. He 
had been looking over the field for certain items 
that ‘‘Louisiana Red” is shipping to the Island 
Republic. Another cypressman of prominence re- 
cently on the wing is H. B. Hewes, recently re- 
elected in his absence to the vice presidency of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
who has just come in from California. Mr. Hewes 
plans only a brief stay in his home State, and 
then will return west, where he has present lumber 


interests. Mr. Hewes’ Louisiana lumber opera: 
tion, the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., at 


Jeanerette, has now cut out and quit work. 

The Eagle Lumber Co., a Gulfport, Miss., sub- 
sidiary of the Finkbine Lumber Co., Dlo, Miss., is 
about to put up a large plant at Gulfport to house 
a stock of building materials. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


June 16.—Local manufacturers and wholesalers 
of southern pine report more strength in the mar 
ket. Demand is better and there seems to be less 
shopping around for prices. All buying is for im 
mediate shipment. However, some feelers hav 
been put out by large interests for heavy blocks ¢f 
stock for future shipment. The curtailment it 
production is beginning to have an effect. Many 
pine mills in this section are planning on doing 
their repair work during the Fourth of July hol: 
days, and production will undoubtedly be light 
during the early part of July. Special cutting is 
active, and most mills are loaded up with hear 
business. Some items of flooring continue scarce. 
Lath are scarce and sales have been made at % 
for No. 1 and $3.50 for No. 2, kiln dried, with 
$4.50 for No. 1 green lath, f.o.b. mills. Export de 
mand is better, sawn timbers showing advances of 
$1 to $38 over prices of thirty days ago.  Shif- 
ments are extremely heavy, and it is believed mill 
stocks will show a decline from April inventories 
Crop conditions continue good and local buildiné 
is heavy. 

On the night of June 10, the stork made a visit 
to the home of Mr.-and Mrs. C. E. Klumb, leavité 
an eight-pound girl. The little daughter, Catl- 
erine Elizabeth ‘Betty’? Klumb, and mother al 
getting along splendidly. Mr. Klumb is sales ma 
ager of the Finkbine Lumber Co. ; 

J. W. Bertrand and V. E. Porter, local har 
wood lumbermen, attended the meeting of the N& 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association at Louisvill? 
last week. ; 

The following Mississippi lumbermen are % 
Jackson this week attending and playing in th 
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Mississippi State Golf Tournament: Charles Green 
and M. H. Bissell, of Laurel; F. I. Ames, B. A. (— = om . | 
Cragain, and Paul Allen, of Hattiesburg. Local 

lumbermen playing in this tournament are: Ned 


f ‘- 
O’Brien and J. W. Bertrand. TIMBER PROPERTIES BOUGHT. AND SOLD 
iy ws SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

















ind has June 13.—Supporters of the entrance of the 
_ There Hill railroad lines into Klamath Falls, Ore., pre- 
inquiry dict that public announcement will be made on or 
cost of about June 20 by Fred Weyerhaeuser that the 
d down Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. will begin active opera- 
haps 80 tions in Klamath County within the near future. 
around Mr. Weyerhaeuser will be a visitor at Klamath 
ing out Falls next week. He is a director of the Great 


ily fur Northern Railroad and will accompany a party of 


* 
nts are Northern and Hill line officials to that city. It 
percent is expected that the Weyerhaeuser officials will ll Y ' eT al } actors 
announce their desire to begin operations when 
hearings into the rail controversy are started be- 


— fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. : : : 

etn Operations in the woods and mills at Pino To the timberman seeking new timber re- 

ugh re. | Grande, El Dorado County, have been suspended serves, our 44 years’ experience as owners, 
wetny temporarily, because of the breaking of a lumber : . 

plein tram cable across the American River. This was buyers, sellers and appraisers of standing 


stroying 
ong dry 
eS last 


the announcement made by James B. Danaher. timber, is of particular significance. 
The cable used for the tram is one of the highest 
in the country and was made especially for heavy 


os — duty. It was new and was installed only a week We shall gladly discuss the great Possi- 
e is al- ago. The cause of the break has not been de- bilities on the Pacific Coast and submit 
termined. The load of lumber, together with the sf i 
ase last | cage, fell 1,200 feet into the river below. specific properties to responsible opera- i 
proving ©. C. Haslett, president of the Spanish Peak tors or investors. 
coming Lumber Co., of Plumas County, is visiting his 
nent in recently purchased holdings, a tract of pine timber 


ked for on Mt. San Hedrin in the northern section of Established 1880 
; Lake County. With him are L. T. Hays. timber 


cruiser and S. R. Black, representing the Cali- 
cypr fornia Forest Protective Association. 
“ypress ‘ . P $ = 
7 Several huge loads of machinery enroute to the J D &~ 
shown oy : ames f° Co. 


sawmill site of the Lakeview Mills & Timber Co. at 


















































yoods is Crane Creek have been delayed by bad roads. Timber Land Factors 
ge Work of erecting the mill will, however, go for- 
rl  enagetine gga delay as the plans and specifications 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
i nye . PORTLAND, ORE. 626 Henry Building, Seattle 350 Madison Ave., New York 
1 stores June 17.—A fair volume of business is being Drummond Building, Montreal 
renewed done, but at prices that are far from satisfactory 
in rosin to the producers. How much curtailment in manu- ESTI MATES Ww APPRAISALS — FIN ANCI N CS 
shest in facturing there will be this summer is problema- 
tical, and it looks now as if many mills will con- 
manager tinue to operate. Some of the mills in Portland L J 
rs here, are now running two shifts. 
ba. He So far there has been no fire danger in the 
n items forests of the Pacific, because it has rained inter- 
- Island mittently, but Gov. Pierce nevertheless issued his sa 
ence re annual proclamation today calling attention to the @. _— 
ntly re- great need for protecting the forests. “ Qa were 
ency of The annual Rose Festival began here Monday, Oy » FLO 
rclation, June 15, with a bigger and better show than ever, be ALITY OAK 
'. Hewes the principal added feature being the pageant Se cS 
ite, and “Rosaria” depicting in tableaux and music the = 
> lumber history of the rose. It is a grand spectacular 
opera: evening show. 
Co., at ‘in i 
"| ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. Merit That Helps Selling Mucguceneus 
cha dimer June 13.—The mills on Grays Harbor during the p i “ 
Miss., is last thirty days have been getting out ties for Every dealer strives to handle meritorious products be- KILMOTH” 
to house shipment by water to California for the Southern cause he knows they sell easier and stay sold. Closet Lining? 
Pacific and Santa Fe railroads. The logging camps 6 rf ” ns 
closed down last week, and will remain down until : : Quality OAK FLOORING It's genuine Tennessee 
after the Fourth of July. No definite date has ” a big favorite with dealers. It is carefully manufactured Aromatic Red Cedar— 
on Sete net for the clostue doe of the mille. althoush rom choice Southern Oak by flooring specialists. Order any the wood that makes 
; : : : E > s quantity you desire in carlots or L.C.L. homes vermin-proof. 
the mar curtailment is being given serious consideration. 
» be less The mills are still running five days a week. 3 
, for im- There are three vessels loading for Japan, but De Soto Hardwood Flooring Company 
rs have cargoes consist largely of hemlock lumber, very MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
locks ot little cedar being shipped at present. The Hleina Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ment iD is loading at the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. and the 
Man} Nordbo at the Bay City Lumber Co., for Sydney, 
mn doing Australia. Four vessels loading for California are 
uly holi- the William Donovan, Donovan Mill No. 1: San 
be light Pedro, Donovan Mill No. 2; Sierra, FE. K. Wood 
itting is Lumber Co.; Lake Frances, Anderson & Middleton 
th heart Lumber Co, California business is still very quiet. a 
scarce. The La Marseillaise will arrive here Monday and Insist on having this trade mark on your 
le at $ when she discharges will load lumber at the Harbor 
pd, with mills to be taken direct to European ports. % 
port de William Hl. Wood, secretary Hart Wood Lum Planer Kniv smesmmeie 
ances of ber Co., San Francisco, spent some time on the es 
.  Ship- Harbor last week. Mr. Wood states that California 
ved mill IS Still buying heavily, but that there is being more f ° e ] a ‘ e ‘ f 
aR Miled aicdasih tamu, te Tain aces cae or it will mean greater efficiency in your planing mill, fewer stops for 
buildins F absorb, when export trade is below normal. sharpening and adjustment, faster and smoother cutting, and lower cost 
foquiam has plans under way for a municipally 
e a visit owned port dock. A new industrial district would per year. 
leaving hehe - —coe sige vg o 2. rags These factors are the result of 46 years’ experience in making planer and jointer 
» Cath ‘Ntative plans have been made for the erection of * : : . 
oS - pstmt yard eet aut alas GA ae knives, milled cutters, moulding cutters, blanks, tenoner knives, etc. 
les mal ~~ the water front. ~ 
rordon Tebb, of the Pacifie Lumber Ageney, left 
at past ff today tn’ charge ot battery of the 245th Con Taylor, Stiles & Company 
the Ne Artillery Corps for two weeks’ encampment at 
ouisville hy Worden. Capt. Tebb, who assists his father, RIEGELSVILLE, N. J., U.S. A. 
ois Plt a ae ee a at a ke Foe q Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo., Western Agents 
r in the | World War. — y, 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this dee 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents n line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 

ne. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
te Soy except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











LOOK AROUND AND SEE 


If you have some second-hand machinery, logging equip- 


ment or anything used in the lumber world. Want to 
sell it? Advertise in the classified section of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, II]. 









TEBE MO HOM 
WANTED YOUNG MAN 


With some knowledge of retail lumber business to so- 
licit trade, wait on customers, and assist generally. 
Give experience, age and salary. 
PARK AVENUE LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
4667 Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED CAPABLE AND EXPERIENCED 
Millwork estimator salesman. Apply direct. 
AUGUSTA LUMBER CO., Augusta, Ga. 


WANTED—STATIONARY BOILER FIREMAN 
For single band and resaw mill, five 72x18 _ boilers, 
wages will be made satisfactory to anyone who can 
keep steam. 

Address 











‘“*W.121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Permanent position for high class man, good starting 
salary, prefer one with some knowledge of Cost Book 
“*A.’’ Will allow sufficient time to learn local price 
conditions if you are reliable at listing quantities from 





blue prints. Located in large city in Central Great 
Lakes Region. 
Address “W.119,"’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
On sash and doors and general millwork by a concern 
doing mostly a local business with the contracting 
trade in Chicago. Prefer one who is familiar with 
Cost Book A method. We want a high class man. In 
answering state age and experience. 
Address “W. 104,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED ALL ROUND 
Wood mill machine man that can set up and run any 
kind of wood wcerking machinery used in making Doors, 
Sash, Frames, Kitchen Cabinets, Stairs ete., and can 
take off details from blue prints. State in first letter 
experience, where and with whom, Address AMARILLO 
PLANING MILL, Amarillo, Texas. 


WANTED—MAN AS ESTIMATOR 
Also with ability as salesman. Must know millwork 
values and be able to handle plans. Willing to advance 
himself in general sash and door house. Not a floater, 
but one looking for an opportunity. Give references, 
age, and all information in first letter. 
Address “T. 136,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED BOOKKEEPER—STENOGRAPHER 
With retail lumber experience. Reply in own hand- 
writing, state reference. 

Address ““T. 110,’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND MILL WORKING BOSS WANTED 

Must be capable of handling small band mill and thor- 
oughly competent inspector in all kinds of hardwood. 
One not afraid to take hold and handle lumber or any 
other kind of work when occasion requires. Be able to 
get out production with a small crew, producing highest 
grades possible. Must be expert in handling labor. 

WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


WANTED—MAN FROM EIGHTEEN 
(18) to twenty-five (25) years of age as salesman and 
estimator, one who can draw plans of residences and 
— contracts with owner. Also required for office 
work. 
Address 

















“*S. 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CREDIT MAN 
If you have had experience as credit manager in retail 
lumber, coal, etc., know positively that you are capable 
of holding accounts receivable down to a minimum, and 
desire a permanent position in a Chicago suburban yard, 
Write *S.  120,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT LIST ESTIMATOR 
Sash and door jobbing house, central territory. 
Address **S. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AGGRESSIVE YARD MANAGER 
For Iowa county seat town. Fine opportunity for 











right man. State age, nationality and salary derired 
in first letter. 
Address “S. 116,’ care American Lumberman. 


























WANTED: 
To run small yard in Michigan. 
stute wages. 
Address *“*R. 112,’’ care American Lumberman., 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED DETAILER AND 
Biller for sash, doo? and interior finish factory; steady 


BRIGHT ENERGETIC, YOUNG MAN 
Give references and 








position. Address ‘‘K. 132.’’ care American Lumberman. 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB? 
There is a job some place for every man. Sometimes 


a man does not fit in the particular job that he has ana 
there is another job he would fit in if he only knew 
where it was, 


It is our mission to bring the man and the job to- 
gether. We have done it a thousand times and we can 
do it again. 


Lumberman is over 50 years of age, 
progressive, active, read by the real 
men who are looking for the 
Put your ad in the 


The American 
but it is young, 
men in the lumber trade 
best that money can buy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I]. 








MILLWRIGHTS WANTED 
To complete construction of new three band sawmill. 
Low boarding rates. Houses for rent. Write to THE 
CONNOR LUMBER & LAND CO., Laona, Wis. 











WANTED—SALESMAN 


lumber yard. Must be acquainted with 
side of Chicago. Commission basis. Draw- 
When writing state age, experi- 


For retail 
northwest 
ing account allowed. 
ence and references. 

Address ‘W. 122,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED: 
Experienced Yellow Pine Salesman for Kentucky terri- 
tory. COMBS LUMBER COMPANY, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky,. 








RELIABLE MANUFACTURER AND 
Wholesaler of long leaf yellow pine, white oak timbers 
and plank, California white pine and fir, has opening 
for reliable commission men. Exclusive territorial ar- 
rangements made with producers. 

Address “"W. 110,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED PRODUCING COMMISSION MEN 
By reliable Pacific Coast concern, Fir Spruce Hemlock 
and Pine. 

Address 


SALESMAN WITH SELLING EXPERIENCE 
For wholesale millwork, sash and door jobber. New 
York Metropolitan district. Christian firm. State age, 
salary and experience. 

Address ““T, 103,’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMEN 

Manufacturer of southern pine and hardwoods with large 
production and long cut will place salesmen Ohio and 
Indiana near future. Want successful men acquainted 
this territory who have some knowledge hardwoods. Ad- 
vise fully regarding experience, state salary wanted 
to start and give reference first letter. Confidential. 

Address “R. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell North Carolina and Southern Pine on commis- 
sion. Write for further information. 
HANKS LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C. 


WEST COAST MANUFACTURER & WHOLESALER 

Highest rating, many years established, wants reliable 

commission sales representatives. Exclusive territory. 
Address “K. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
To sell southern pine and gulf red cypress lumber on a 
commission basis. 
ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. O. 


“T. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 




















WANTED—POSITION AS PLAN BILLER 


Or Architectural Designer. Six years’ 
both. Prefer latter if possible. 
Address “*W. 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


experience in 





POSITION AS MANAGER OR OFFICE MAN— 
20 years’ experience in retail lumber, hardware, imple- 
ments; small live town preferred; references. 

Address BOX 63, Piper City, Ill 


YOUNG BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Left hand rig only: five years’ experience in hard and 
soft woods. Will be ready by Aug. 1. Best of refer- 
ences. 

Address “*W. 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WHAT HAVE YOU GOT TO OFFER 


A man with a world of experience in the retail lum- 
ber and mill work game, including accounting and 








estimating? Am 39 years of age. Can furnish good 
references. Really prefer Central states. 
Address “W. 126,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—SITUATION AS AUDITOR 
Line Yard. Thirty years’ experience as Manager and 
ean deliver the goods. Know the game. Best refer. 
ences, 
Address 


WANTED. COMPETENT LUMBERMAN AND 
Salesman wants position as auditor or manager for line 
yard concern or traveling salesman for millwork, Ili. 
nois or Indiana preferred. 

Address “W. 120,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail yard Nebraska or Kansas preferred. Twelve 
years’ experience in Lumber, Grain and Coal business, 

Address “W.117,’’ care American Lumberman, 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Acquainted with industrial trade in North Carolina and 
Virginia and thoroughly conversant with manufacture 
and grades desires connection with good Delta Band 
Mills on commission basis. 
“‘W. 116,’’ care American Lumberman, 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 

Sixteen years’ experience in millwork and retail yard 
management, excellent business experience, now con 
nected with yard doing nearly million annual business, 
desires to communicate with party who would be inter- 
ested in securing services of high class executive for a 
Florida yard. 

Address 


“W. 125.’’ care American Lumberman, 














Address 





“Ww. 112,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—A POSITION 
As manager of retail lumber yard, 15 years’ experience 
in lumber, 10 years as manager. Rocky Mountain terri- 
tory preferred. 
Address “Ww. 114,’’ care American Lumberman, 


STENOGRAPHER & BOOKKEEPER 








10 yrs.’ experience, Familiar with all branches of 
lumber detail. 
Address “T. 132,’’ care American Lumberman, 





YOUNG MAN POSSESS1NG 
Mill and woods experience wishes position with reliable 


concern where advancement is possible. Knowledge 
stenography and _ bookkeeping. Location preferably 
Wisconsin. 

Address “*T, 125,’’ care American Lumberman, 





OPEN FOR POSITION JULY 1ST 
Want to manage a small yard; 29 years of age; 6 years’ 
experience. Best references. 
Address ““W. 109,’’ care American Lumberman, 


LADY STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER 
With ability to handle large volume of work, wishes 
connection with reliable concern. 

Address “*W. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT—AUDITOR 
Capable taking full charge accounts in wholesale, re- 
tail or manufacturing, wants responsible position. Sal- 
ary around $175.00. 
Address “T, 124,’ care American Lumberman. 


RELIABLE PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
At present employed, want change of climate, 20 years’ 
experience handling men and machines, 10 years’ ex- 
perience as foreman in moulding dept. for interior 
finish factory. A-1 references, 
Address ““T, 133,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER, 
Of Saw Mill. South preferred. In last thirty years 
have run mills from 2,500 ft. per day, to 250,000 ft. 
per day. As entire owner in smaller, and from one- 
third to one-half in larger ones. Have bought the 
timber, laid Railroads, logged mill, sawed, Kiln dried, 
assorted and shipped, have financed some. I am hop 
ing this to attract the notice of some mill that is not 
efficiently managed. Salary not much of an object, 
but hope to get a percent of the profits, if I can make 
any. Best of New York references given. 

dress ““T, 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE MILL CONNECTIONS 
Energetic live wire salesman operating in Chicago and 
Illinois territory wants several good mill connections 
on commission basis. Can get results. Well acquainted 
in Chicago and Illinois territory. 

Address ““T, 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER 
Open for position. Can come at once. 15 years’ experl- 
ence. Address A. H. F., 16 Buffalo St., Elkins, W. Va 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Ten years’ experience, all hardwoods, mahoganies, for 
eign woods and softwoods. Four years on road buying 
logs and lumber. Employed as buyer but plant closing 
soon. Permanent position with reputable firm wit 
chance for advancement desired. Good education and 
habits. Married. 
Address “T, 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WAREHOUSE SUPERINTENDENT 
Experience S. & D. man with ability and initiative. 
Can improve old plants, to eliminate lost motion, also 
systematize new in all departments. Attorney cap 
give legal advice. Address ‘‘WAREHOUSE SUPT. 
care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Of special millwork factory, twenty years’ experience, 
can estimate and bill in. Familiar with C. B. A. 
ddress ““T, 114,”” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WITH INDIVIDUAL OWNER 
As manager retail lumber yard, where owner has other 
interests or wishes to retire. Wish opportunity to ac 
quire interest. Must be good town, schools and churchel 
No volume too large. Married. Fifteen years’ exper 
ence house, oilfield, industrial and farm trade. 
dress “T. 131,”’ care American Lumberman. 


EXECUTIVE R 
Is open to consider a change. Experienced; competent; 
reliable. Both mill and selling experience southera 
hardwood and pine. Would like to have hardwood de 
partment of some large pine mill developing ae 
hardwood, or take entire charge of operation for som! 
big concern where output justifies salary. 

Address “S, 121,"’ care American Lumbermaa. 
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